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2.  A  Popular  Histon/  of  British  Sen-lVeeils ;  comprisio(j  their 

Structure,  Bructijlcation,  Specific  Characters,  Arraiujemcnt,  and 
General  Distribution,  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  FreshAihter 
Alfpe.  Ry  the  Rev.  D.  Landshorough,  A.L.S.,  Member  of  the 
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Ry  Fhilip  Henry  Gosse,  A.L.S.,  &c,  London:  John  Van  Voorst, 
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Dr.  Hauvky’s  *  Sca-Sido  Book'  has  reached  a  third  edition,  a 
fact  which  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  and  suitableness  of  the 
first  and  second  editions.  Of  the  second  edition  wo  express  our 
conscientious  conviction  when  we  say,  that  it  is  as  good  a  liook 
as  White’s  ‘  Selborno.’  It  is  as  good  a  hook  for  the  British 
coasts  as  White’s  is  for  an  inland  parish,  and  for  tlic  nii(ldle  of 
the  nineteenth  as  the  other  wi\s  lor  the  state  ol  science  in  the 
iast  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Harvey's  work  is 
abreast  of  the  science  of  the  day,  and  the  man  who  has  Tna.stered 
It  by  repeated  perusals,  and  by  using  it  to  tell  him  what  many 
s. — VOL.  IX.  T  T 
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of  the  ]>lnnts  aiul  animals  are  which  he  finds  at  the  sea-side,  is 
henceforth  tlioroujjhly  introduced  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
British  Coasts.  The  aereeahle  and  elegant  ])lainness  of  the 
Enj^lish  style  of  j^ood  (iilhert  White  is  not  n‘aehed  hy  ])r. 
Harvey,  althouc^h  we  think  he  could  attain  it  if  his  attention 
wt‘r(‘  sutliciently  devoted  to  style ;  hut  for  fulness  and  dej^th  of 
seitmtilic  information,  conveyed  in  a  ]K»}ndar  maimer,  and  in  a 
small  ])ocket  volume,  the  ‘  Sea-Sitle  Book'  of  Dr.  Harvey  is  the 
best  on  natural  history  in  the  English  language.  The  third 
edit  ion,  however,  we  regret  to  say  it,  is  inferior  to  the  second, 
ami  is  loaded  with  additions  which  are  not  improvements.  Dr. 
Harvey  has  heen  indebted  in  this  edition  to  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Ih'ote.ssor  llaiightou  for  diagrams  showing  ‘the  equililninm 
theory*  of  the  action  (d’  the  moon  upon  the  earth  ;  and  Mr. 
Varrell  supplies  a  chajder  which  is  professedly  on  ‘  Fish  and  Fish 
Diet,’  hut  is  ohietly  occu]>itMl  concerning  fishing-nets.  If  we  ha<l 
not  ha<l  thmu  often  explained  to  us  hy  fishermen  upon  the  sea- 
coasts,  w(‘  confess  we  should  have  found  his  descriptions  of  the 
scan,  trammel,  and  keer  drag  nets,  incomprehensihle.  Whenaii 
intelligent  and  overworked  man,  somewhat  out  of  sorts  in  ngard 
to  health,  arrives  at  the  sea-side  for  a  short  time  in  search  of 
oxygen  to  rethh'ii  his  blood,  and  takes  a  hook  on  coast  botany 
and  zoology  out  of  his  pocket  to  refresh  his  brain  with  the  delight 
of  wonder  at  the  w(»rks  of  his  (heat or,  he  does  not  care  to 
encounter  seviu’al  j)ages  of  diagrams  about  normal  and  tangcaitial 
forcos.  We  have  administered  the  former  editions  of  the  ‘Sea- 
Side  In^ok’  to  minds  diseastMl  by  grief  and  toil,  and  ilo  not  like 
these  dc'teriorations  of  an  excellent  and  charming  restorative. 

Dr.  Landsborough  s  ‘  S(‘a-Weeds,’ and  Mr.  (Josses  ‘  Acjuariuni, 
are  beautifully  illustrated  by  coloured  ])lates,  jninted  from  stone. 
Dr.  bamlsborough’s  ‘Popular  History  of  British  Sea-Weeds’  is 
the  lK‘st  which  t‘xists  tor  beginners.  Jt  mav  be  regarded  as  an 
authorized  abridgment  (d  the  expensive  algological  works  of 
(Jreville  ami  Harvey,  illustrated  by  twenty  ])lates,  representing 
in  their  a(‘eurate  forms  and  natural  coloins  eighty  of  the  plants 
most  likely  to  interest  the  young  student  of  sea-wet‘  .Is.  We 
have  usimI  the  woi'd  young  advisedly,  and  do  not  mean  by  it  hoys 
and  girls,  for  we  deem  every  one  young  who  has  the  courage  to 
commence  an  unknown  study,  and  know  that  the  joy  of  novelty 
is  the  perennial  youthfuln(‘ss  of  intelligence.  As  there  are  only 
tour  or  five  hundred  species  of  British  sea-weeds  known,  the 
bt'ginner  who  knows  eighty  of  them,  has  madi*  a  good  commence¬ 
ment.  A  plejvsant  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Landsborough 
consists  in  the  glimnses  he  gives  us  occasionallv  of  the  animal 

•  »  ^  1  O  ^  I 

associates  of  the  ocean  tlowers,  and  of  incidents  which  hap|K‘ncu 
to  himself,  his  friends,  and  family,  in  the  collection  of  them.  Ihe 
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defective  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Bpeciinens.  Adherence  to  the  paper  is  an  object  sought  hy  him, 
while  it  is  an  evil  carefully  avoided  by  the  algologists  of  Brighton 
and  Dublin.  A\  hen  once  a  plant  adheres  to  the  paper  the 
collector  has  lost  his  command  over  it ;  he  cannot  transfer  it,  ho 
cannot  examine  it  siitisfactorily,  and  it  runs  considerable  risk  of 
being  destroyed.* 

Dr.  Landsborough  s  ‘  Popular  History'  will  prepare  the  student 
for  Dr.  Harvey's  ‘  Manual  ot  British  Marine  Alga%  the  mastery  of 
which  will  entitle  to  the  learned  appellation  of  algologist,  as  one 
who  knows  the  sea-weeds  of  his  country.  Dr.  Harvey’s  ‘  Phycologia 
Britannica,'  with  its  careful  dissections,  beautifully  coloured 
figures,  and  ])rice  cP7  17s.  (id.,  is  the  British  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  authority  upon  the  subjec't  of  algology.  The  price, 
by  the  way.  is  fitted  to  make  the  poor  student  feel  thankful  that 
the  weeds  theins^dves  have  not  been  made,  like  their  pictures,  for 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  rich  1  Dr.  Landsborough’s  lKX)k 
brings  all  the  instruction  and  delight  of  marine  botany  within 
the  reach  of  every  ])ossessor  of  a  s|)are  half-guinea. 

The  W’ord  ‘  aquarium' will  never,  w^e  hope,  be  added  to  the 
masses  of  the  big  and  bad,  dark  and  dead  words  wdiich  disgrace 
the  literature  of  tlie  natural  sciences.  A  revereinl  (hx'tor,  whom 


wx*  once  consulted  n^specting  the  choice  of  a  name,  told  us  ‘  to 
ch(X)se  something  long,  fine,  sonorous,  ai\d  Homan,'  and  certainly 
the  naturalists  agree  with  him  in  his  taste.  When  the  botanists, 

o  ^ 


who  first  used  the  term  ‘a(|uanum,'  have  to  exj>lain  tlu‘ir  mean¬ 
ing,  they  tell  us  an  ‘  aquarium'  is  a  tank  :  why  not  then  call  it 
a  tank  ?  Long  and  Roman  the  word  tank  is  not,  but  it  is  short 
and  Knglish ;  and  the  clearness,  force,  harmony,  and  elegance  ot 
the  English  language,  w’e  respectfully  fear  are  unknown  to  the 
minds  and  ears  which  can  jaefer  ‘  aijuarium'  to  tank. 

‘The  plates  which  illustrate  this  volume,’  says  Mr.  (Josse,  ‘are 
its  principal  peculiarity.  1  have  endeavourecl,  in  a  manner 
hitherto,  I  believe,  unattempted,  to  represent  marine  animals  with 
their  bea\ity  of  form  and  brilliance  of  colour,  in  their  pnqxT 
haunts,  surrounded  by  submarine  rocks  and  elegant  sea-weeds, 
as  these  appear  when  transferred  to  an  acpiarium.  They  have 
been  printed  from  stone  by  Messrs.  Hanhart,  who  have  not 
spared  all  the  resources  of  that  beautiful  art  of  which  they  are 
the  acknowledged  masters  in  re]U()ducing  my  original  drawings. 
The  w’ood  engr.avings  re]>resent  the  coast  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Weymouth.'  The  volume  has  two  chanuAeristics ;  it  is  a 
manual  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coast  at  W  eymouth,  ami  an 


*  For  a  brief  aecoimt  of  the  best  niolliods  known  to  ns  of  preparing  marine 
plants,  see  the  Eclectic  Review'  for  August,  lb53,  pp.  152- 1. 
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account  of  ohscrv'ations  on  its  plants  and  animals  when  preserved 
alive  in  a  tank.  A  fuss  has  been  made  about  preservintr  tlie 
sea-water  pure  by  proportioning  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
it  to  each  other,  and  establishing  a  perpetual  movement  and 
aeration  of  the  water.  The  experiment  of  Mr.  Warrington  is  au 
interesting  one,  but  it  must  itself  be  the  chief  object  of  the  tank, 
and  must  guide  the  choice  of  the  plants  and  animals.  In.striic- 
tions  arc  given  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  work  for  the  erection  of 
basins,  cisterns,  or  little  ponds.  However,  he  frankly  avows, 
that  when  his  object  was  to  observe  as  many  animals  as  possible, 
he  kept  his  sea-w’ater  pure  by  frequent  renewals  from  the  sea. 
Indeed,  w  e  cannot  recommend  the  tank  of  sea-w^eds  and  animals 
as  an  amusement  for  persons  far  from  the  sea,  because  it  is  only 
])y  considerable  skill  and  expense  that  they  can  avoiti  failure 
and  vexation.  At  the  sea-side,  the  gentle  ple:isures  of  the 
observer  of  sea-weeds  and  sea-urchins^  shellhsh  and  staiHsh, 
corallines  and  crustaceans,  can  be  secured  by  a  small  outlay  of 
cost  and  care.  Persons  commencing,  while  knowing  little,  can 
learn  more  daily  and  delightfully  by  moans  of  an  earthenware 
pan  and  a  bucketful  of  water  a-day.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
resident  near  the  sea  will  add  immensely  to  their  enjoyments 
by  erecting  glass  tanks  in  their  halls,  and  marine  ponds  in  their 
grounds,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gosse. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  distinguished  by  the  publication 
of  comparatively  cheap  and  popular  works,  bringing  the  wonders 
of  natural  science  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader.  The 
books  before  us,  with  Landsborough’s  ‘  Zoophytes,’  and  Sowerhy’s 
‘  Conchology,’  suffice  to  give  a  person  of  intelligence  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  science  of  the  objects  he  encounters  at  the  sea¬ 
side,  during  his  annual  holiday  of  a  month’s  duration.  I'liirty 
years  ago  there  were  no  such  works.  A  knowledge  of  natural 
history  was  in  those  days  an  achievement  of  vast  lalxuir  and 
exjumse.  School  mast  el's  of  a  pedantic  and  tyrannical  s})irit  have 
ke]>t  up  and  spread  the  notion  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  acquire 
know  ledge  w  ith  labour  and  difficulty,  saying,  the  more  painfully 
it  is  acquired  the  more  securely  wdll  it  be  retained.  The  idea  is 
in  every  res])ect  false.  The  memory  retains  best  what  it  recals 
most  frequently,  which  is,  in  fact,  wdiat  it  (hvells  on  most  agree¬ 
ably.  The  Swiss  peasants  of  the  Catholic  Cantons  object  to  easy 
roads  that  they  open  the  country  to  the  enemy,  and  enervate 
the  inhabitants, — and  they  are  every  w  hit  as  much  in  the  right  as 
are  the  dominies.  Knowledge  cannot  be  made  too  easy  of  access, 
because  human  science  never  can  be  anything  but  insignificant 
in  conq^arison  w  ith  the  universe  ;  and  the  struggle  to  overcome 
difticulties,  wdiich  strengthens  and  ennobles  the  mind,  can  never 
be  removed  further  than  a  few  steps  from  the  commencement  of 
the  path  of  the  student  Thirty  years  ago,  the  inquisitive  youth 
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wlio  asked  questions  about  pebbles,  shells,  and  sca-weeds  of  his 
professional  instructors,  was  sure  to  be  answered  with  some 
expression  of  scorn  and  rebuke,  for  the  mask  of  ignorance  is 
always  a  grand  air  of  contempt,  ami  her  voice  always  consists  of 
big  vague  words  of  learned  sound.  Dr.  Landsborough  records  a 
characteristic  anectlote  ol  the  time.  ‘  We  have  heard  of  a  student 
about  that  period  who,  having  collected  some  beautiful  alga)  on 
the  shore,  showed  the  contents  of  his  vasciilum  to  the  professor 
of  botany  whose  lectures  he  attended,  expressing  a  wish  to  get 
some  information  respecting  them.  The  professor  looked  at 
them,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles,  again  looked  at  them,  when 
pushing  them  from  him,  he  exclaimed  : — “  Pooh  !  a  parcel  of  sea¬ 
weeds,  sir  ;  a  parcel  of  sea- weeds  !'*  The  Newhaven  fishermen 
seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  learned  prolessor,  for  to 
this  (lay  do  they  denominate  all  the  finer  sea-weeds — clt(((fV 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  remember  when  we  commenced  our  sea¬ 
side  observations,  under  the  shadows  of  two  Universities,  of 
King’s  College,  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  on  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  or  among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee,  neither  book  nor  man  could  we  hear  of  to  answer  our 
questions,  and  all  we  could  learn  was,  that  starfishes  were  ‘  five- 
fingers;’  shells,  shells;  weeds,  weeds ;  and  Medusa',  ‘blubbers.' 
Many  is  the  afternoon  we  have  spent,  eating  dulse,  badderlocks, 
and  tangles,  and  looking  down  into  the  rock  j)ools  in  which  the 
ocean  flowers  formed  a  scenery  of  marvellous  beauty  more 
mysterious  than  the  flower  shows  of  earth,  and  which,  in  lieu  of 
scientific  generalizations,  the  imagination  pccqiled  with  super¬ 
natural  cri'atu res,  kelpies,  mermaids,  and  sea-goddesses.  When 
the  toil-worn  citizen  arrives  at  the  sea-shore,  and  the  breezes  and 
sunshine  dispose  him  to  lay  himself  down  drowsily  on  the 
pebbles,  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  yield  to  the  good  dulness. 
But  as  the  situation  is  not  a  safe  one  for  sound  sleep,  the  mental 
diseases  of  care  and  anxiety  arc  apt  to  resume  their  empire  over 
the  mind  which  is  not  occupied  with  novelty.  The  pebbles  on 
which  he  lies,  the  sand  at  his  feet,  the  weeds  washed  high  and 
dry  by  the  tide,  and  the  waves  whose  ajiproach  compels  him  to 
change  his  position,  however,  supply  him  with  novelty  and 
wonder  in  abundance,  and  these  are  as  necessiiry  and  relreshing 
to  the  mind  as  oxygen  is  to  the  blood. 

The  pebbles  on  the  beach  are  stones  with  sermons  in  them. 
-Their  rounded  forms  are  the  etlects  of  the  pounding  against  each 
other,  by  which  the  ocean  extracts  from  them  the  chemical  in- 
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of  inajj^iosia,  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  eldoride  of 
.sodium,  the  ingredients  of  sea-water,  are  found  in  the  rocks,  and 
the  mov(‘ments  of  the  waves  are  the  mechanical  actions  which 
prect‘de  their  chemical  solution.  The  destniction  of  sea-coasts 
l)y  frosts  and  thaws,  the  corroding  of  rocks  l)y  the  weather,  and 
the  weakening  and  splitting  of  them  ))y  perforating  .sliclltish,  are 
all  j>arts  <»f  vast  ])rocesses  hy  which  the  vegetable  and  animal 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  are  supplied  with  the  provision  which 
.sustain  them.  Ariosto  poetically  called  the  waves  the  herds  of 
Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea; — 

‘  Neptune’s  white  herds  lowing  o’er  the  deep 

hut  it  woidd  be  nearer  the  pro.saic  facts  of  science  to  say  the 
white  herds  were  chewing  the  cud  of  their  geological  and  ininera- 
logical  provender.  Of  the  great  ocean,  which  covers  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  those  portions  are  sidtest  which  are 
farthest  from  the  fre.sh  water  of  great  rivers,  and  wlnjse  stormy 
breakers  can  che\v  inimeu.se  blocks  and  boulders  weighing  many 
tons. 

O)  sea!  old  sea!  who  yet  knows  half 
Of  tliy  wonders  or  thy  pride!’ 

is  the  exelamatioii  in  which  a  poet  melodiously  echoes  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  ignorance  and  mystery  with  which  the  ocean  has  always 
been  regarded  by  mankind  ; — 

‘  What  hiirst  thou  in  thy  treasure  eaves  and  ctdls, 

Thou  liollow-.sounding  and  mysterious  Main:’ 

'I’lic  truth  is,  the  ocean  ex]ires.ses  glorious  meanings  in  a  language 
of  which  we  are  Ciunpnratividy  ignorant,  and  by  symbols  only  a 
few  of  which  we  can  decipher. 

‘  The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea  ; 

Listen!  the  flighty  lk*ing  is  awake, 

And  dotli  with  Ids  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder — i*verla.stiimlv.’ 

o  %■ 

Science,  however,  is  daily,  by  little  added  to  little,  di.seovi*ring 
more  and  more  of  the  .secrets  of  ‘  the  world  of  waters.’ 

The  (►eean  is  many-coloured.  Geography  mentions  the  White 
Sea,  the  lllack  Sea,  and  the  Ived  Sea.  Poets  and  voyagers  have 
described  green,  blue,  ami  milky'  seas.  Water  is  colourless  in 
.small  <|uantitie.s,  hut  in  dee]>  columns  in  the  crevasses  of  ice  ot 
the  Alp.s,  or  in  the  j)rofound  soundings  far  from  land,  it  displays 
an  azure  hue,  and  is  ‘  daikly,  deojdy,  beautifully  blue.’  Braiuerd 
.savs, 

V  ^ 

‘  There’s  beauty  in  the  deep  : — 

The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky' 

and  Byron  : — 

‘  Roll  on,  thou  det'p  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll  !* 
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Tbe  blue  of  the  water  and  the  yellow  of  silicious  saud,  blending 
like  gamboge  and  Ih’ussian  blue,  make  the  sea-green  of  the 
British  shores.  Hence  the  description  by  Milton  of — 

‘  Hie  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  hay, 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
()t‘  lish,  that  with  their  tins  and  shining  seales 
(Jlide  under  the  grtvn  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.’ 


The  colours  of  the  bottom  give  their  names  to  the  Black  and 
White  Seas.  Salt  in  rocks  has  naturally  a  reddish  tinge,  but 

the  ocean  is  nowhere  salt  enough  for  a  reddish  hue  to  be  given 

•  •  •  .  ^  ^ 

to  it  by  evaporation  similar  to  the  blue  tinge  disi>layed  by  con¬ 
gealed  water.  The  Rtid  Sea  derives  its  colour  from  a  singular 
blood-red  plant,  which  consists  of  hair-like  tilameuts  united  in 
the  shape  of  small  bottles  or  boxes,  and  which  is  found  covvaing 
immense  regions  of  snow  and  sea.  A  young  and  intelligent 
voyager  to  China,  Mr.  Henry  Grafton  Chapman,  has  recently 
described  the  milky  sea,  one  of  the  rarest  aspects  of  the  ocean, 
an  appearance  which  is  due  to  animal  life.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  Island  of  Christmas,  on  the  1st  of  August,  BSoi, 
when  the  wind  had  fallen,  the  moon  gone  down,  and  amidst  deep 
darkness,  the  sea  began  frothing  and  elfervescing  around  the 
vessel  like  a  glass  of  seidlitz  water.  W  hen  a  bucket  of  watm* 
was  drawn  up  it  was  full  of  animals  which  seemed  like  vermicelli, 
yellow,  alive,  and  jihosphorescent. 


‘  Tlie  sea  !  the  sea  !  the  ()])en  sea  ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  (‘ver  free  ! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth’s  widt;  regions  round; 
It  plays  with  tin*  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skit's, 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies.’ 


Poet  s  are  only  melodious  echoes  of  ])ublic  o] union,  and  when 
science  shall  have  previously  observed  the  marvels  lor  them,  the 
many-coloured  sea  w  ill  be  sung  as  the  green  and  blue  have  been, 
and  all  cultivated  imaginations  will  be  ilelighted  with  jiictures  of 
the  ocean,  surpassing  in  the  novelty  of  tlieir  concei>tions  the 
beauty  and  splendour  in  the  lines  of  Byron  and  Milton. 

The  white  edge  wdiich  the  breakers  Jisjilay  in  their  spray  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  lime  in  the  globuh's  w  hich  is  made  ajijiarent 
for  a  moment  by  the  force  and  shock  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
pebbles  and  beach.  The  ocean  is  made  up  of  globules  which 
are  of  different  temperatures,  the  warmer  aiul  lighter  ascending 
to  the  surface.  We  have  often  watched  the  thin  lilms  of  the 
globules  of  spray  when  they  have  decompo.sed  the  sun-rays  into 
the  simple  colours  as  the  drops  in  the  clouds  do  in  making  rain¬ 
bows,  and  have  thus  seen  every  breaker  lor  an  instant  crested  by 
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ail  iris.  Of  a  summer  evening,  after  dark,  'when  somewhat 
belated  on  tlie  sea-beach,  the  lounger  may  often  see  the  bn  akers 
Hashing  ]>hosphorescently.  Tlie  glories  of  phosphorescence  on 
the  tropical  ocean  have  been  compared  to  the  northern  aurora 
in  the  skies.  Coleridge,  in  the  ‘  Ancient  Mariner,'  says  of  the 
phosphorescent  animals  : — 

‘  Within  tlie  shadow  of  the  ship 
1  watched  their  rich  attire : 

IHue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  hlaek, 

They  coiled  and  swain  :  and  every  track 
Wiis  a  (lash  of  golden  lire.’ 

The  less  splendid  di.splays  on  our  coasts  are  described  by  Crabbe. 

‘  And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn, 

And  there  the  sjilendour  of  the  waves  discern  ; 

Cast  hut  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar. 

And  you  shall  (lames  within  the  deep  explore  : 

Or  scooj)  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand, 

And  the  cold  (lames  shall  (lash  along  your  hand  ; 

When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle  and  on  waves  that  blaze.’ 

Hydrographical,  zoological,  jdiysical,  and  electrical  phenomena 
combine  in  these  wonders.  Of  electricity,  we  only  know  that  it 
displays  itself  wherever  there  is  rubbing  or  collision,  and  the  sea 
is  one  of  its  princi])al  arena.s.  Just  as  there  are  electrical  tishes 
which  have  in  their  organization  galvanic  batteries,  there  are 
M('dus;i\  worms,  and  infusoria  which  emit  sparks  and  Hashes  of 
light.  Dr.  Landsborough  records  some  interesting  observations 
of  some  of  these  creatures: — 


‘As  my  ohjcct  is  to  aid  in  rendering  my  young  friends  not  merely 
algologists,  hut  diligent  observers  of  the  ])henomena  of  Nature,  1 
shall  not  consider  myself  bound  to  adhere  rigidly  to  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  nature's  works.  To  encourage  them  in  their  researches,  1 
may  nuaition  that  a  single  tumbler  of  water  will  (urnish  a  rich  (ield 
for  their  bright  young  eves.  This  very  tund)ler  whieh  showed  me  the 
germination  of  Algie  from  sei'd,  and  which  exhibited  also  the  heautiful 
ro/7/Vr/Ai,  contained  numberless  ittfusoria  of  many  kinds,  merrily 
dancing  in  all  diri'ctions,  and  showing  that  He  who  made  them  blessed 
them  with  happiness.  These  animalculites  1  had  seen  belore,  but  in 
watching  their  sportive  gyrations,  1  was  gratitied  with  appearances 
that  I  had  never  before  observed.  JVreeiving  what  1  thought  a  little 
hazy  sj>ot  i)n  the  glass,  1  applied  a  lens,  and  found  that  it  did  not 
adhere  to  the  glass,  hut  was  moving  up  and  down.  Afterwards,  more 
than  a  score  were  observed,  some  of  them  little  semi-pellucid  and,  1 
think,  hollow  balls  ;  others,  more  like  broad  llattened  bonnets,  such 
as  Worn  at  times  by  carriers,  with  an  aperture  for  the  reception  o(  the 
head,  d'he  largest,  however,  were  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  ol 
a  light-grey  colour.  When  the  tumbler  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
inovcHl,  they  lay  invisible  at  the  bottom:  but  when  it  was  gently 
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agitated,  they  mounted  up  like  little  balloons  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  then  gradually  descended,  ilow  they  moved,  1  could  not 
tell.  The  surface  of  the  balls  in  certain  lights  seemed  a  little  hirsute, 
but  1  could  observe  nothing  like  the  motion  of  cilia.  When  they 
were  all  in  motion,  some  ascending  ami  others  descending,  the 
mystic  movements  of  these  little  spheres  presented  a  very  animated 
spectacle. 

‘  Ihit  what  were  my  little  peripatetic  pull-balls?  At  first,  J 
despaired  of  being  able  to  tell ;  but  fortunately  1  had  beside  me  Sir 
J.  G.  I)al3'eirs  recent  publication,  and  turning  over  its  pages  and 
plates,  1  was  delighted  to  find  that  what  1  had  eontemplated  with  so 
much  interest  was  the  proyenj  of  Medum,  for  in  his  plate  xxi.,  his 
figures  (piite  corresponded  with  what  I  had  observed.  I  then  tried  an 
experiment  on  them  which  Sir  John  does  not  mention  having  done.  1 
took  the  tumbler  into  a  darkened  apartment,  and  giving  the  glass  a 
smart  percussion,  instantly  1113'  little  pull-balls  .sent  forth  a  very 
brilliant  Hash  of  phosphorescent  light,  showing  me  in  all  likelihood 
thev  phu'  no  veiy  secondarv  part  in  that  beautiful  j>hosphorescence 
of  the  sea,  which  in  the  wake  of  a  vessel  1  had  so  often  admired  in 
a  summer  evening.  I  continued  to  watch  them  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  transformed  into  Medum  liifida^  but  IVo.st  of  unusual  intensit3" 
for  the  season  set  in  after  the  month  of  October,  and  m3'  Mcdusettcs 
sank  under  it.  On  tr3'ing  to  rouse  tbem,  only  one  attempted  to  rise, 
and  next  da3'  it  had  vanished — like  another  creature  of  greater  pre- 
ten.sions,  “  lleeing  also  as  a  shadow  and  continuing  not.”  * 

Black,  white,  red,  milky,  green,  or  blue,  the  many-coloured 
and  phosphorescent  ocean  is  in  perpetual  motion  from  currents, 
tides,  and  winds.  Just  as  the  poets  have  expre.ssed  inadecpiate 
conceptions  of  the  colours  of  the  ocean,  they  have  had  narrow 
views  of  its  movements  and  magnificence.  The  couplet — 

‘  Without  a  mark,  w  ithout  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth’s  w  ide  regions  round,* 

does  not  express  the  true,  although  it  does  the  po])ular  notion  of 
the  ocean  which  encircles  the  earth.  Byron  s  conception  ol  a 
‘glorious  mirror'  is  magnificent : — 

- ‘  Glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almight3’*s  form 

Ghisses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed, — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime. 

Bark  heaving, — boundless,  endle.s.s,  and  sublime.’ 

Still  the  magnificence  of  this  poetry  is  unequal  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  truth.  Our  planet  is  a  globe  ot  w’ator.  The  water  is  the 
predominant,  and  the  mineral  mass  the  subordinate  thing  in  the 
aspect  of  it.  The  sedimentary  rocks  themselves  are  water-built 
fabrics.  The  sea  has  been  where  the  laml  i.s,  and  may  be  again. 
The  ocean  is  not  a  glorious  mirror  framed  or  set  in  i.slands  and 
continents,  it  is  a  globular  mirror,  out  ot  one-fourth  of  the 
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surface  of  which,  here  and  there,  islands  rise,  aiul  a  chain  of 
inountjiins  ninnin*;  north  and  south,  ciilled  America,  and  other 
chains  in  ea.stern  and  western  tlirections,  called  Euro})e,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  grand  globe  of  water,  many-coloured  and  ever- 
moving,  is  made  up  of  drops.  All  over  its  surface,  and  esj)ecially 
at  the  equator,  the  sun  rarefies  the  drops,  some  of  wliicli,  leaving 
their  earthy  salts  below,  mount  up  into  the  skies,  and  form  ilie 
clouds  which,  congregating  upon  the  mountain  tops,  cool,  and 
roll  down  their  sides  in  rivers  towards  the  sea.  The  droj>s  whicli 
liave  bten  less  rarefied  form  rivers  or  currents  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  running  over  the  colder  strata  of  globules,  and  tlowing 
towards  the  ])oles.  Light  and  warm  and  superficial  at  the 
etjuator,  the  dro])s  become  cold,  heavy,  and  ])rofound  at  the 
]>elos.  Sindi  are  the  solar  and  polar  rivers  called  currents.  The 
lunar  rivers  or  currents  are  called  tides.  The  attraction  of  the 
moon  lifts  up  the  globules  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  certain  interval 
and  distance  tlnjv  flow  aftiT  her.  The  winds  make  the  wavt^s, 
and  there  are  certain  winds  which  jnoduce  surface  rivers  or 
currents.  Hivers  down  the  slopes,  rivers  and  whirlpools  over  the 
surface,  rivers  in  the  deep;  solar,  lunar,  and  polar  rivers  are  what 
educated  eyes  ])en  eive  in  the  Old  Sea.  The  }>lanet  Earth  is  to 
them  a  shell  of  quartz  with  an  inside  ocean  of  lire,  whose 
chimneys  are  called  volcanoes ;  and  with  an  outside  ocean-globe 
of  water,  which  is  attended  by  an  aureole  or  glory  of  clouds  as 
it  travels  s]>ace — a  star  among  stars. 

^lan  is,  like  his  habitation,  built  of  water.  An  easily  accounted- 
for  prejudice  connects  life  with  dust,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  chiefly 
manif(\sted  in  connexioii  with  water.  The  majority  of  living 
things  arc  formed  of  water,  are  scivrcely  discernible  in  it,  and 
ilissolve  into  it.  In  boyhood  w'e  often  w'itnes.seil  the  opening  ut 
stone  cvdiins  fmind  in  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  of  Old  Machar, 
Old  AluTdemi,  and  were  always  astonished  at  the  small  handful 
of  brown  dust  which  remaineil  of  a  mailed  baron  or  a  mitred 
bishop. 

T1  le  |)ebbles  on  which  the  sea-side  lounger  lies  are  either  the 
bits  of  the  rocks  which  the  sea  j)ounds  and  dissolves,  or  chalks, 
linn?stones,  sandstones,  flints,  and  agates,  w’hich  are  fossils. 
Ihitfon  called  fossils  ‘  the  medals  of  Creation.*  His  notion  was, 
that  as  the  auticpiarians  learn  the  ancient  history  of  nations  Iroin 
collections  of  coins  and  medals,  the  naturalist  could  decipher  the 
history  of  zoological  and  vegetable  life  on  the  globe  from  the 
[x  ti'itied  efhgies  and  imprints  found  in  the  fossiliferous  strata. 
Tlie  ])hysical,  chemical,  and  magnetical  agencies  of  fossiliticatioii 
are  little  known,  and  zoology  and  anatomy  have  much  progress 
to  make  ere  pidieontology  can  tell  us  anything  satisfactory  re¬ 
specting  the  history  of  life  upon  the  planet  Earth  ;  nevertheless, 
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the  lounger  cannot  fail  to  tiiui,  meanwhile,  if  he  examines  the 
nibbish  around  him,  in  almost  every  pebble  a  marvellous  story 
of  forms  of  life  originally  little  else  than  water,  which  have 
become  stones. 

The  heaps  of  sea-weed  left  by  tlie  tide  always  contain  instruc¬ 
tive  specimens.  Corallines  abound,  often  of  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy,  elegance,  and  beauty.  A  dirty  white,  flat,  much- 
branched  animal-plant,  zoophyte,  in  Creek,  built  up  of  innu¬ 
merable  little  oblong  cells,  called  Flui<tra  folUicedy  is  very  com¬ 
mon  on  the  south-east  coast  of  England.  It  luis  a  })leas«*int 
oilour,  like  verbena,  orange,  roses,  or  violets.  Plants  with  animal 
life  may  well  excite  wonder.  The  polypes  live  in  the  cells  as 
numerous  as  the  Londoners  in  their  houses,  and  the  city  of  their 
habitation  is  a  skeleton  which  they  have  in  common.* 

With  the  hooks  before  us  at  his  elbow,  the  lounger  will  find 
out  what  most  of  the  objects  are  which  may  inten^st  him  on  the 
beach  ;  and  they  refer  him  onwards  to  works  which  will  lielj) 
him  to  as  much  learning  as  he  chooses  to  accpiire  in  natural 
history.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  a  man  can  seldom  do 
better  than  follow  his  inclinations,  the  inqmlses  of  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  direction  of  his  growth.  All  the  curiosities  of  structure 
and  habits  are  referable  to  the  facts  of  reproduction  or  nutrition. 
These  facts  are  all  we  know  of  the  nature  of  life.  Some  minds 
delight  ill  referring  all  their  observations  to  great  generalizations, 
and  see  in  individual  animals  only  the  variations  of  the  ideius  of 
Nature,  while  many  naturalists  think  the  most  interesting  things 
in  natural  history  are  minute  and  graphic  details  n'specting 
individual  animals.  This  is  the  biogra]>hical  treatment  of  natural 
science,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical,  which  is  occupied 
with  the  records  of  observations  of  animals,  and  the  ]>hilosoj)hical 
which  expands  the  characteristics  of  sjiecies  into  gciUTalizations. 

Tanks,  ]>ans,  and  glasses,  give  excellent  facilities  to  the  biogra¬ 
phical  study  of  animals.  Mrs.  IWer,  when  resident  in  Sicily, 
inclosed  several  nautili  in  a  lloating  cage  at  anchor,  in  which  they 
lay  until  she  solved  the  disputed  (juestion,  wlnither  they  steal  the 
shells  of  others,  or  secrete  the  shells  themselves.  No  visitor  to 
the  coast  can  examine  the  rocks  or  sands  at  low  tides  without 
finding  many  animals  well  worthy  of  biographical  study.  In 

*  When  Poinvoiict  sent  the  memoir  to  the  Ac»i(lemv  ol  Seieuce,  iiiMliich 
he  ])roved  that  tlie  |)olvj)es  were  animals,  ami  not  the  flowers  ol  the  plants, 
lieanmiir  suppressed  it.  After  the  ])uhlieation  of  the  diseovery  by  the  Royal 
Soeiety,  the  Aeademy  published  a  memoir  to  j)rove  still  that  tlu*  |K)ly|>t^»  were 
not  animals;  and  to  wliich  a  note  was  added,  saying,  it  was  ol  little  consequence 
whether  they  were  or  not.  Professor  Owen  and  tin,  l^ritisli  Assoeiatioii  have 
pursued  an  exactly  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  m(*ans  of 
|)crforation  of  the  Pholades,  with  the  exception  of  denying  the  importance  oi 
the  discovery. 
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regard  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  the  beginner  must  adapt 
them  to  each  ])articular  case,  and  had  better  obtain  as  much 
guidance  as  |X)ssible  from  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  })rior 
to  undertaking  experiments  of  his  own. 

Tlie  group  of  Crustaceans  furnishes  amusement  even  to  the 
least  observant  of  sea- side  loungers.  The  forms  of  the  species 
include  crabs,  lobsters,  and  wood  lice.  A  curious  crustacean  of 
the  lobster  kind  is  the  hermit  or  soldier  crab,  which  shelters  its 
naked  abdomen  in  any  suitable  univalve  shell  it  can  lind.  A 
translation  of  the  Greek  words  used  to  describe  some  of  these 
encrusted  animals  suffices  to  delineate  their  structure ;  the  king- 
crabs  are  called  jaw-feet,  and  the  water-tieas,  gill-feet.  The 
trilobites  are  encrusted  animals  of  a  three-lobed  sha})e.  Cuvier 
and  his  discii)les  have  declared  the  trilobites  to  be  a  lost  species, 
but  they  have  been  found  in  Bohemia;  and  the  Aj^us  pwduci^is 
of  the  environs  of  Paris  is  verv  like  a  trilobite.  Indeed,  it  is 
dangerous  to  call  anything  lost  which  happens  to  be  out  of  sight. 

A  large  crab,  described  by  Aldrovandus,  two  feet  long  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  claw.s,  was  lost  for  three  hundred  years.  iSo 
museum  contained  a  specimen  of  it,  and  no  naturalist  had  ever 
seen  it,  and  the  savanSj  who  know  everything,  set  it  down  as 
lost,  when  a  few  years  ago  it  turned  up,  exactly  where  Aldrovandus 
siiid  it  lay,  within  twenty  leagues  of  Marseilles. 

Mr.  Gos.se  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
hairy  broad  claw,  or  porcelain  crab.  Tliis  encrusted  creature 
is  something  between  a  crab  and  a  lobster,  having  a  Hat  carapace, 
with  fringed  swimming  plates  at  the  abdomen  or  tail.  It  lives 
in  crevices  and  under  stone.s.  When  put  into  a  tank,  a  few  Haps 
of  the  tail  bring  it  slantingly  to  the  bottom,  where  it  immediately 
di.s;\ppears  under  a  Hat  stone.  By  adju.sting  the  Hat  stones  to 
the  gla.ss  sides  of  the  tank,  Mr.  Go.s.se  could  observe  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  crab  (which  seems  crushed  Hat  on  pur})ose)  to  its  habitat 
and  its  habits.  Most  crustaceans  are  active  in  [)ursuit  of  their 
jney,  but  the  broad  claw  does  not  change  his  abode  for  months 
togiither.  }lis  feelers  are  Hirted  about  continually.  The  organs  I 

which  the  stationary  broad  claw.s  have  for  the  apprehension  of 
tneir  ])rey  consist  of  foot-jaws,  in  the  shape  of  ‘sickles,'  covered 
with  bristles,  forming  a  ‘spoon  of  hairs,'  which  are  kept  in  pcr- 
jutual  motion  like  the  fringed  hands  of  the  barnacles  and 
balance.  This  apparatus  is  ‘a  living  ca.st  net,’  with  closing  and 
opening  mc.shes,  for  the  seizure  and  rejection  of  animalcules. 
Apparently  the  broad  claws  have  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  hut  a 
close  examination  discovers  a  fourth  pair  of  tiny  ones  folded  down 
almost  invisibly  in  grooves  beneath  the  edge  of  the  carapace. 

‘  Wluit  is  the  use  of  these  feeble  limbs  ?  No  one  that  1  asked  could 
tell  me,  till  1  a.sked  the  crab  himself,  or  rather  looked  on  while  he 
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used  them.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  didactyle,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  minute  band  or  claw  of  two  lingers.  They  are  set,  moreover, 
with  radiating  hairs,  so  that  in  all  respects  they  are  the  very  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  anterior  feet  of  the  prawn,  which  1  shall  jjresently 
have  to  describe,  though  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series  And 
this  reseinblanee  is  not  one  of  structure  only,  hut  of  function  also ; 
for  these  feeble  limbs  are  the  clcansiufj  brushes  with  wliieh  the  broad 
claw  washes  his  j)crson,  apjdying  them,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  the 
icholc  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  inferior  retjion  of  the  carapacCj 
while  the  lingers  of  the  little  hand  are  used  to  pick  oil’  adliering 
matters  that  cannot  be  removed  by  brushing.* 

Cuttlefishes  are  cast  ashore  dead  upon  our  coasts  by  every 
storm  ;  and  their  eggs  are  drifted  about  upon  the  waves,  attached 
to  sea-weed  in  dark  clusters,  called  ‘  marine  grapes.*  The  kraken, 
which  belongs  to  this  group,  has  been  said  to  measure  two 
fathoms  across,  and  to  have  arms  nine  fathoms  long !  Many 
species  are  found  on  our  coasts,  but  none  of  them  with  an 
external  shell,  and  all  with  internal  vertebra  in  a  rudimentary 
form.  Everbody  has  heard  of  their  hooked  suckers,  by  which 
they  fasten  into  their  prey,  and  of  their  ink,  by  which  they  hide 
themselves  from  pursuit,  and  which  retains  its  colour  even  in  the 
fossil  state.  The  group  includes  a  variety  of  sp(*cies,-  from  the 
kraken,  which  fable  has  invested  with  terror,  to  the  nautilus  and 
ammonite,  described  by  the  poets  as  sailing  beautifully  on  the 
summer  seas,  with  their  shells  as  boats,  their  arms  for  sails,  and 
their  legs  as  oars.  The  ammonite  is  at  present  only  known  as 
a  fossil. 

*  And  the  Nautilus  now,  in  its  shelly  prow, 

As  o’er  the  decj)  it  strays ; 

Still  seems  to  seek,  in  bay  and  creek. 

Its  companion  of  other  days.* 

The  tank  of  ^Ir.  Gosse  enabled  him  to  make  observations  on 
the  Sepiold  vulepirisy  which  the  keer-drag  net  takes  in  consider- 
ahh*  numbers  in  Weymouth  Bay.  Indeed  of  late  ycKirs  much 
new  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  whole  of  the  group.  Mrs. 
Power,  by  means  of  her  iloating  cages,  proved  that  the  argonauta 
argo  is  not  a  parasite,  but  secretes  its  shell,  although  ca[)ablc  of 
leaving  it.  Dr.  Ruppell  has  described  the  differences  of  the  sexes, 
which  were  unknown,  and  are  very  singular ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  tells 
the  sea-side  visitor  how  the  sepiola  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  how 
he  may  himself  witness  the  changing  colours,  movements,  and 
manners  of  these  prettv  but  ferocious  little  creatures.  The 
sepiolas  are  .about  an  inch  long.  They  prey  on  each  other,  the 
stronger  darting  upon  the  we.aker,  .and  .shedding  out  the  lives  of 
their  victims  in  a  few  seconds.  They  h.ave  ten  arms,  which  the 
German  natur.alists  call  feet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  more  than 
eight,  as  the  long  arms  are  coiled  up  and  packed  down  upon  the 
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mouth.  Their  origan  of  locomotion  is  a  funnel  between  their  eyes, 
which  im])el8  them  about  hither  and  thither  by  means  of  succes¬ 
sive  jets  of  water.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  hovering  motionless, 
their  ‘  swimming  fins,'  one  of  which  is  a  reproductive  orgui, 
seeming  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  As  it  hovers  suspended 
in  the  water,  the  sepiola  displays  singular  changes  of  colour.  One 
moment  it  is  white  with  brown  specks,  and  with  silver  glistening 
through  them  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  specks  become  spots,  which 
come  and  go,  and  seem  to  play  about  like  a  coloured  fluid  in  the 
pellucid  skin. 

‘  Now  the  spots  become  rings,  like  the  markings  of  a  panther’s  skin  ; 
and  as  the  little  creature  moves  slightly,  either  side,  beneath  the  tin, 
is  seen  to  glow  with  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  gold-leaf  seen  through 
horn.  Again,  the  rings  unite  and  coalesce,  and  lorm  a  beautilul  netted 
]>attern  of  brown,  whicli  colour  increasing,  leaves  the  interspaces  a  series 
of  white  s]>ots  on  the  rich  dark  ground.  These  and  other  phases  are 
every  instant  interchanging  and  j>assing  suddenly  and  momentarily 
into  each  other  with  the  utmost  irregularity.  Ihit  here  is  a  change  I 
One  is  hovering  in  (piiescenee,  his  colour  pale,  almost  white  ;  one  of 
his  fellows  shoots  along  just  over  him  ;  with  the  ouiekness  of  thought, 
the  alarmed  ereatun'  turns  from  white  to  an  uniform  deep  brown,  the 
rich  full  colour  suffusitig  the  skin  in  a  second,  like  a  blush  on  a  young 
maiden’s  face.  The  hue  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  the  fine,  dtH'p  sienna- 
tint  of  toi*t<nse-shell ;  a  substance  which,  indecHl,  the  mingling  clouds 
of  brown  and  pellucid  horn  closely  resemble  in  the  intermediate  phases 
of  colour. 

‘ 'I'he  se]»iola  is  a  burrower,  and  very  cleverly  and  ingeniously  den's 
it  ])t‘rform  a  t^isk  which  we  might  at  llrst  supjxjsc  a  somewhat  awkwanl 
one, — the  insertion  of  its  round  corindcnt  body  into  the  sand  or  gravel. 
AVatch  it  as  it  approaches  the  bottom,  after  a  season  of  hovering  play 
such  as  1  have  (U'seribed.  It  droj)S  down  to  within  an  inch  ol  the 
saiul,  thim  hangs  suspended,  as  if  surveying  the  ground  for  a  suitahle 
W'd.  Presently  it  selects  a  s|H)t ;  the  first  indication  of  its  choice  Inang 
that  a  holh>w  about  the  size  (»f  a  silver  fourpence  is  forcibly  blown  out 
of  the  sand  immediately  beneath  the  grouj)  of  ])endent  arms.  Into  the 
eavitv  so  made  the  little  animal  drops  ;  at  that  instant  the  sand  is 
blown  out  on  all  sides  from  bimeath  the  body  backwards,  and  the  ah- 
domen  is  thrust  downward  before  the  cloud  ot  sand  which  has  l>ct‘n 
blown  up  settles,  but  which  presently  falls  around  and  iiptui  the  b»)d\. 
Another  tbreible  pull’  in  front,  one  on  each  side,  and  anotlu'r  l)ehiiHl, 
follow  in  (piiek  succession,  the  tine  sand  displaced  at  each  blast  settling 
rmind  the  animal,  as  it  thrusts  itself  into  the  hollow  thus  more  and 
more  dirpened . 

‘  1  at  once  saw  that  tin*  funnel  wa.s  indeed  the  organ  emi>loyed,  an« 
the  onlv  one,  in  every  case;  and  perceived  its  beautitul  adaptation  lor 
the  work  it  had  to  do  in  its  extreme  tlexibility.  This  organ  is  mt> 
])rotrusile,  and  being  perfectly  Ilexible,  its  orifice  can  be,  and  is,  at  » 
pointed  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  blow  the  jet  of  water  forward,  bac  - 
ward,  or  to  either  side  at  pleasm’e. 
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*  It  frequently  occurs,  of  course,  that  small  stones  are  mingled  with 
the  sand,  or  the  animal  may  lind  it  convenient  to  burrow  in  the  loose 
gravel.  In  either  ease  the  arms  come  to  the  aid  of  the  funnel,  the 
sucking  disks  with  which  they  are  furnished  being  made  to  adhere  to 
the  stones,  which  are  dragged  out  and  thrown  aside.  .  .  .  The  rapidity 
with  wliieh  the  arms  are  thrust  under  the  body  and  drawn  out,  bearing 
j)ieees  of  stone  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  the  graceful  ease  witli 
which  they  are  then  tlirown  forward,  discharging  and  dropping  the 
bimlen,  im])ress  the  mind  with  admiration  of  the  beautiful  titness  of 
the  organization  for  the  re(pnrement.’ 


Tlie  sea-siile  loungor  has  his  attention  frequently  directed  to 
individuals  of  the  grou])  of  radiated  animals  which  preserve  the 
name  of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgon  sistem  whoso  beaut ihd  and 
frightful  head  was  wreathed  with  adders  instead  of  hair,  and 
turned  the  beholders  into  stone.  They  are  composed  of  a  gela¬ 
tinous  and  transparent  substance  similar  to  the  vitreous  body 
which  forms  the  eyes  of  vertebrated  animals.  When  dried, 
nothing  is  left  of  tliem  hut  cellular  tissue.  Their  organs  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  rays  around  a  cemtre.  The  Greek  word 
acaJephe  or  stinging-nettle  is  carefully  affixed  to  these  animals 
by  the  naturalists,  although  it  is  a  hit  of  darkness  to  the  English 
reader,  and  tells  notliing  to  the  Grecian  scholar,  except  tliat 
certain  species  sting  the  hands  which  touch  them.  The  poetical 
name  Medusa  conveys  the  idea  of  a  head  of  monstrous  beauty 
and  terrihlenoss  tloating  in  the  sea.  The  mcMlusa,  theheroe,  and 
atepbanomia  are  examples  of  the  various  forms  of  the  gronj). 
With  the  medusa  or  jellyfish  everybody  is  ffimiliar,  hut  until  wc 
saw  them  in  Locli  Errihol,  Sutherlandshire,  vve  had  not  a  com 
ception  how  strangely  and  fantastically  beautiful  they  could  be. 
The  beroo  is  a  diamond  alive,  dancing  about  in  the  sea  by  means 
of  sparkling  valves  and  long  helms  of  curled  hair.  The  stejdiu- 
nomia  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  w'onl  for  a  crown,  and 
looks  as  it  floats  on  the  waves  like  a  garlaml  of  ivy  leaves  fonmxl 
of  crystal,  and  intermingled  witli  rose-<;oloured  feelers  or  tentacles. 

Starfishes,  sea-urchins,  sea-cucumbers,  groups  which  are  classed 
together  for  their  spiny  skins  Jis  echinodenns  ;  and  the  ))olype 
groups,  coral,  actinia,  and  hydra  ;  and  groups  of  widely  ditfenait 
animals  cliaotically  confused  or  classed  by  the  naturalists  under 
the  wwd  wonns  ;  marv^elloiis,  monstrous,  and  brilliant  creatures, 
present  themselves  plentifully  at  the  sea-sido  to  minister  effiec- 
tually  to  minds  diseased  the  genial  restoratives  of  astonishment 
and  delight,  instruction  and  adoration. 

In  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  M.  Qiiatrefages  discovered  a  sea- 
cucumber,  or  liolothuria,  which  lie  called  Syimpta  DuveruuxL 
*  Imagine,Mie  says,  ‘a  cylinder  eighteen  inches  long  and  one 
thick,  with  five  little  stripes  of  white  silk  running  along  its 
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whole  length,  and  fiiirmounted  by  a  living  flower  of  twelve 
whitish  petals,  bending  backwards  gracefully.  In  the  midst  of 
tissues,  the  delicacy  of  which  seems  to  surpass  the  finest  products 
of  human  industry,  ]>lace  an  intestine  of*  the  thinnest  gauze, 
gorged  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  large  grains  of  granite, 
the  sharp  ends  and  cutting  edges  of  which  may  be  .seem  by  the 
eye."  The  animal  seemed  to  have  no  other  nouriture  than  sand 
The  scalpel  and  the  miscroscope  displayed  in  the  sides  of  the 
body  seven  distinct  layers  of  tissues,  a  skin,  muscles,  and  mem¬ 
branes.  Upon  the  petals  are  suckers  which  enabled  the  synapta 
to  climb  the  polished  surfiice  of  a  crystal  vase.  A  mosaic  of 
little  calcareous  bucklers  bristling  with  double  hooks  protects  the 
synapta. 

‘  When  I  preserved  the  living  synapta  for  some  time  in  a  hasin  of 
sea-wafer,  1  saw  them  break  themselves  in  ]»ieces.  They  swelled 
their  hinder  parts  with  an  aceumulation  of  the  li(|uid  whieh  eireulatcs 
incessantly  between  the  intestine  and  the  teguments  ;  a  constriction  is 
(piiekly  formed,  and  the  separation  takes  place  l)rus(piely.  Hunger 
was  the  sole  cause  of  these  spontaneous  amputations.  It  may  he  said 
that  the  animal  feeling  unable  to  nourish  itself  entirely,  sujipresses 
successively  the  parts,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  too  costly  for  the 
whole ;  just  ;vs  the  useless  mouths  are  driven  out  of  a  besieged  town. 
This  singular  means  of  combating  famine  is  employed  to  the  last 
moment,  for  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  there  often  remains  nothing 
more  than  a  sjdierieal  balloon,  crowned  by  tne  tentacles.  The  synapta, 
to  preserve  its  head,  cuts  oif,  little  by  little,  all  its  body.* 

The  synapta  of  Quatrefages  is  the  Chirodofa  dUjifatay  which 
Montagu  found  long  ago  on  the  coast  of  South  Devonsliire. 
^Ir.  Uos.se  received  many  living  specimens  of  it  from  the  Kov. 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  found  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Torquay, 
and  suspects  them  to  be  the  Holothuria  Inhairiis  of  ^Hiller. 

Profes.sor  Edward  Forbes,  writing  ])leasantly  without  observing 
seriously,  described  the  brittle  starfishes,  and  especially  Luidui 
friKjUlsshmiy  throwing  otf  their  rays  and  committing  suicide,  just 
to  spite  him  and  ])revent  his  obtaining  a  specimen.  But  Mr. 
Go.s.se  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  as  he  wished,  and 
none  of  the  Brighton  fishermen  we  have  questioned,  nor  any  of 
our  own  observations,  ever  confirmed- the  notion  of  suicitle.  Mr. 
Gossc  had  an  V raster  ruhens^  which  he  thinks  voluntarily  threw 
ofl*  four  of  its  rays ;  the  fifth  ray  falling  oft*  by  its  own  weight 
when  he  lifted  the  starfish  from  one  vessel  to  another.  hen 
preparing  many  starti.shes  for  the  cabinet,  we  found  brittleness  to 
be  a  characteristic  in  which  one  individual  of  a  species  diftered 
from  another,  and  which  in  the  fragile  individuals  pervaded  the 
whole  structure.  Wo  .siiw  no  more  signs  of  will  in  it  than  in 
the  (h‘cav  of  the  teeth  or  the  brittleness  of  the  bones  of  the  aged 
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iu  general.  The  brittle  specimens  had  every  other  symptom  of 
decrepitude.  Mr.  Gosse  says  his  armter  ricbens  ‘  never  moved 
after  its  hist  ampuUitiou,  and  putrefaction  soon  made  it  too 
manifest  that  deatli  had  ensued.* 

As  for  the  suicidal  sea-cucumbers  : — 

‘  According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  observers,  they  frciiuently 
disgorge  from  the  month  the  stomiich,  intestines,  and  ovary,  leaving 
the  body  an  empty  sac”  ;  and  occasionally  throwing  oif  even  the 
tentacles,  the  mouth,  and  the  dental  cylinder.  .  .  .  While  in  cajdivity 
the  motions  of  these  animals  were  ipiite  vermicular,  slowly  twisting 
the  long  body  into  knots  and  contortions,  and  writhing  about.  Thu 
tentacles  were  now  and  then  bent  inward  to  the  mouth,  one  or  two  at 
a  tiiue,  and  then  unfolded.  They  did  not  long  retain  the  cylindrical 
form  in  which  I  received  them ;  very  soon  one  aft(‘r  another  began  to 
constrict  the  body  into  knots  at  irregular  intervals,  o(‘c;islonalIy  so 
forcibly  as  to  se})arate  into  two  or  many  pieces.  Sometimes  the 
division  was  incomplete,  so  that  the  intt'stine.'-',  and  cspeciidly  the 
long  generative  threads,  were  Ibrced  out  abundantly  from  the  con¬ 
striction.  Each  of  tlie  animals,  as  soon  as  it  had  arrived  at  this  stage 
of  its  suicidal  j)rocess,  was  seen  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  swathing-band 
of  white  threads,  which,  issuing  in  a  bundle  from  the  rupture,  soon 
became  involved  in  inextricable  confusion  by  the  writhings  and 
knottings  of  the  animal.  The  threads  were  of  great  length,  and 
closely  resembled  in  appearance  white  sewing  cotton.  ...  1  was  in 
hope  that  this  spontaneous  protrusion  of  the  egg-tubes  was  a  normal 
process,  and  that  by  keeping  the  animals  1  might  witness  the  diwelop- 
inent  of  the  eggs  and  young,  especially  after  what  Sir  .lohn  Dalyell 
and  others  have  observed  in  the  Uolothuria.  15ut  I  found  that  the 
self-divided  animals  very  soon  became  offensive  and  evidently  putrescent, 
an  infallible  evidence  that  death  had  ensued;  and  that  not  only 
was  this  the  c:ise  with  the  posterior  ])ortions  separated  from  the  main 
body,  but  with  the  latter  also,  or  that  to  which  the  head  was  attached. 
....  One  which  I  put  into  fre.sh  waUu*  in  order  to  kill  it  for  prt*serva- 
tion,  immediately  began  to  contract,  and  continued  the  process  (not 
rapidly)  to  rigidity.  It  then  lengthem;d  again,  distended  the  posterior 
extremity,  aiul  then  divided  by  constriction  near  the  middle,  [protruding 
the  intestine,  but  no  ovigerous  threads.* 

Professor  Edward  Forbe.s,  Mr.  Go.sse,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  are  all  agreed  that  the  disinenibennent  is  voluntary. 
Mr.  Kingsley  a.scribe.s  it  to  the  irritation  of  light,  and  .M.  do 
Quatrefages  e.x[)lains  it  by  a  commissariat  theory ; — the  animal 
is  short  of  provisions,  and  cuts  otl  the  portions  of  its  body  it 
cannot  feed, — just  as  in  the  Crimea  tlie  ;inny  shot  the  jxuiies  for 
which  they  had  no  forage!  Dismeiiibcred  soldiers  abound  in 
war  times,  and  the  ex[)lanation  is,  they  have  cut  oil  their  arms 
ami  legs  because  a  mismanaged  commis.sar!at  had  reduced  them 
to  half-rations.  Not  a  single  proof  of  the  action  ol  will  Inis 
been  adduced  by  any  of  these  gentleman.  If  the  Uolothuria 
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knot  and  brc^ak  off  tlieir  extremities,  they  also  their 

fitomachs,  an  effectual  way  certainly  of  coml)ating  .  a  stoppage 
of  ratitms.  However,  often  as  we  have  seen  them  eject  tlieii* 
stomachs  and  ovaries,  we  have  never  observed  any  sign  of  the 
action  of  the  will ;  all  the  occurrences  being  as  involuntary  as 
parturition  or  diKsolution.  Fear  and  disease,  age  and  death, 
explain  all  the  facts.  Suicide  is  a  perversion  of  human  nature, 
peculiar  to  the  higliest  organism  of  life,  and  has  only  l>een 
imagined  on  insufficient  pretexts  as  a  zoological  hict  by  naturalists 
seeking  great  n’jmtations  and  astonishing  discoveries  by  the 
easy  guesses  of  the  imaginative  instead  of  the  severe  experi- 
inents  of  the  inductive  method  of  scientific  investigation. 


Art.  11. — Life  of  IVilUam  Ji.A.  By  Alexander  (iilclirist,  of  the 

Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Ti\  Two  Voluiiie.s.  Ijoiidon  : 

David  Bogue.  1S55. 

Wk  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  carefully  written  biograjdiy 
in  order  to  bring  Indore  our  readers  the  leading  incidents  in  Ktty's 
life,  and  the  cliaracteristic  merits  and  defects  <^f  bis  genius.  Of 
bis  life  indeed  there  is  little  to  relate  but  what  is  coninion  to 
humanity; — of  his  special  gifts  in  their  rise  and  develojnnent  wc 
shall  sjH'ak  more  at  large.  True  to  the  history  of  genius,  his 
earliest  «lays  were  ])roj>hetic  of  his  future  Citreer.  That  art  which 
in.^})ircd  the  youthful  Giotto  in  the  Held,  not  less  indu])ital)ly 
manifested  its  power  ami  spell  in  the  childhood  id’ Etty.  Wc  lind 
him  spoken  of  as  the  infant  Ajxdles.  Destitute  of  education,  for 
seven  yerrs  a])})renticed  to  ;ui  arduous  trade  which  left  little 
leisure  at  his  disjK>sal,  desj)ite  likewise  the  opposition  of  j)arents 
and  friends,  he  still  cherislied  the  thought  of  one  day  becom¬ 
ing  a  ]>aintor.  His  ai)prenticeship  as  printer  being  ended  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  180.5  he  comes  up  to  London, 
enters  with  unlour  on  liLs  chosen  pursuit,  draws  from  juints,  dr 
from  nature,  or  anything  he  can  ffnd,  is  introduced  to  Opio  and 
Fuseli,  and  shortly  commences  his  long  career  of  labour  and  .^^tudy 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  There  he  is  the  associate  of  students 
who  in  after  years  Ixjcoine  like  himself  conspicuous  in  the  art 
annals  of  their  country.  ColiiiLs  is  admitti‘d  ])rohationer  the 
same  wot»k  as  himself ;  Haydon,  admitted  two  years  before,  was 
already  painting  ambiliously  ;  Wilkie,  as  Academy  student,  liad 
oven  then  produced  his  ‘Village  Politicians’  and  the  ‘Blind 
Fiddler  \  Mulreiidy  bad  begun  to  exhibit  pictures  of  quiet  uicrit, 
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ami  Leslie,  Constable,  Bailey,  and  lliiton  were  j)iessing  forward 
towards  that  goal  which  they  oiich  ultimately  attaiuoi  i.  It  is  no 
slight  honour  that  among  such  as})irants  for  fame  Ktty  in  after 
years  was  found  worthy  to  occupy  by  no  means  the  lejist  con¬ 
spicuous  position.  Yet  he  liad  long  to  labour  and  to  wait.  His 
was  a  mind  that  took  years  in  maturing,  his  art  Wiis  no  s:pon- 
Liueous  ])roduct,  but  the  carefid  elaboration  of  thought  and 
jiatient  industry.  He  had  to  sutfer  many  discouragemenU  ;  for 
a  year  he  was  the  pupil  of  Lawrence,  and  at  the  eiul  of  it  was 
not  grounded  even  in  the  technical  portion  of  his  art.  Jle  then 
went  to  the  British  (Jrallery,  co})ied  old  masters,  painteil  from 
nature,  heads  in  the  day-time  and  the  Academy  hy  night,  silently 
hut  steadfastly,  by  daily  and  nightly  study  overcoming  the  dilli- 
culties  and  dangers  of  his  art.  Never  w;is  there  a  moit^  striking 
example  of  the  necessity  of  industry  even  in  the  ja-esence  of  un¬ 
doubted  talent.  With  the  emj)hasis  of  threatencrd  failure,  yet 
ultimate  success,  Etty  would  a]>pear  to  warn  all  students  against 
contiding  in  the  creative  and  self-sus:aining  j)ower  of  genius  ;  to 
tell  them  that  even  for  the  gifted,  art  is  long  while  life  is  short ; 
that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but 
that  it  is  through  patient  waiting,  yet  untiring  industry,  that  even 
great  powers  attain  their  development  and  great  works  arc  ))ro- 
duced.  We  have  seen  that  Etty  was  late  in  commencing  his  art 
studies,  he  was  likewise  long  in  obtaining  succo.ss — I'or  years 
indeed  it  was  chietly  failure  that  goadisl  him  to  exertion.  Jt  is 
characteristic  of  his  mind  that  while  never  inordinately  elated,  lie 
was  never  utterly  cast  down,  lie  had  a  modest  faith  in  his  jiowers 
which  gave  him  a  prevailing  assurance  even  in  the  midst  of 
failure,  and  which  cheen*d  him  onwards  till  it  bore  him  to  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  for  a  secoml  time  he  visits  Italy,  his 
mind  now  matured  and  preparc<l  not  only  to  apjireciate  Imt  to 
profit  hy  the  great  works  whurh  even  in  these  days  still  remain 
the  inspiration  of  the  artist.  His  journal,  it  must  he  confe.ssed,  is 
of  little  interest,  and  would  imply  no  great  mcmtal  cajiacity  or 
insight.  He  visits  Naple.s,  Borne,  Florence,  \  enice,  am  I  other 
cities  with  an  enthusia.sm  which  is  Birely  sufficient  to  bulanci? 
the  onlinary  discomfort  of  travel ;  and  his  criticisms,  whether  on 
nrt,  scenery,  or  people,  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  ol  tlie  remarks 
wliich  the  thousand  travellers  who  leave  England  for  health  or 
Tecreation  write  in  the  sleepv  hours  of  evening  to  anxious  and 
attentive  friends  at  home.  Etty  was  no  painter  in  werds ;  he 
Was  not  one  of  those  men  of  universal  genius  who  lue  cquidly 
great  in  whatever  department  accident  may  direct  their  lives,  he 
was  a  painter  of  pictures  aud  nothing  more  ;  the  lieights  of  fame 
Were  accessible  to  him  in  that  direction  and  in  no  other,  iar 
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from  bein^  a  citizen  of  the  world,  lie  was  so  completely  bound  by 
the  ties  of  home  and  country  as  to  feel  ill  at  ease  in  a  forei»ni 
land. 

If  Ktty  take  a  permanent  jilace  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
art,  it  must  be  as  a  colourist.  In  his  earliest  studies  lie  gave  in¬ 
dications  of  possessing  an  eye  for  colour.  In  his  autobiography 
he  s;iy.s — ‘  When  one  night  in  the  “  Life”  Fuseli  was  visitor,  1 
threw  aside  the  chalk  and  took  up  the  jialette  set  with  oil-colour, 
and  bt‘gan  to  paint  the  figure.  “  Ah  !  there,”  says  Fuseli,  “  you 
seem  to  be  at  home,”  and  so  I  truly  felt.’  His  master.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  told  him  that  he  had  a  very  good  eve  for 
colour,  but  that  he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  almost  all  other 
respects.  In  all  his  studies,  as  in  all  his  travels,  it  is  this 
‘eye  for  colour’  that  actuates  his  labours  and  directs  his  aims. 
In  Florence  his  one  desire  is  to  copy  the  well-known  Titian 
V^enus  of  the  Tribune;  in  Paris,  he  expatiates  with  rapture  on 
the  ‘  Marriage  of  Cana’  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  in  whatever  city  he 
may  bo,  it  is  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school  that  inspire  him 
with  ardour  and  impel  him  to  labour.  It  is  not  the  drawing  and 
expression  of  Raphael,  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo,  or  the  illusive  light  and  shade  of  Correggio  that  he  strives 
to  incorjxirate  into  his  own  style  and  treatment ;  it  is  Venice  and 
the  unrivalled  colour  of  the  Venetian  school  that  holds  him  cap¬ 
tive  by  a  spell,  and  makes  him  a  willing  exile  from  home  and 
country. 

It  is  in  Venice  that  he  revels,  not  in  gondolas  by  moonlight, 
not  among  the ‘spoils  of  nations’  and  the  riches  of  ‘the  ex¬ 
haustless  Fast  ;’  but  with  an  ardour  that  knows  no  abatmnent,  fur 
seven  long  months  he  is  copying  by  day  the  pictures  in  the 
(lallerie.s,  and  by  night  studying  in  the  Academy  from  the 
*  l/ift‘.’  He  returns  home  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  well 
satisfu'd  at  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  eager  to  enter  on  his 
future  career  with  matured  powers  and  accumulated  knowledge, 
'riie  very  next  night  saw’  him  at  his  post  on  the  bench  of  the  Idle 
Academy.  But  his  education  was  in  fact  complete,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  pow'ers,  although  the  full  accession  to  his  fame  came 
as  usual  onlv  to  cheer  him  in  life’s  decline. 


Having  tlius  tniced  the  development  of  Etty’s  powers,  w’c  will 
m»w  endeavour  to  an  ive  at  a  more  critical  estimate  of  their  merit 


and  t’haracter.  ’rintoretto  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his  studio 


as  the  rule  of  his  lifi\  ‘The  colour  of  Titian,  wdth  the  ilrawing  of 
Mi<‘ha(d  Angelo.’  It  is  pmhable  that  this  celebrated  maxim 
.'nought  to  combine  elements  incompatible  in  their  nature,  and 
at  least,  the  history  of  art  aifonls  no  example  of  their  succassful 
association.  The  schools  of  thought  have  never  been  famed  for 
colour ;  and  periods  rich  in  colour  have  always  made  thought, 
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(Irawinc:,  and  the  higher  attributes  of  art,  subordinate.  Art  iu 
its  full  range  would  appear  to  take  too  wide  a  scope  to  he 
embraced  iu  its  fulness  by  any  one  master  or  period.  The 
development  ot  one  excellence  is  at  the  expense  of  others;  and 
lie  who  ambitiously  attempts  to  combine  all  merits  within 
himself  will  probably  end  in  an  t‘clectic  mediocrity,  alike  devoid 
of  excellence  or  defect.  All  that  we  can  demaiul  is  that  each 
man  shall  bring  out  to  the  uttermost  his  individual  njiccialite, 
and  failing  to  find  iu  any  one  master  or  epoch  tlie  repre¬ 
sentative  of  art  in  its  full  completeness,  we  must  be  content 
to  perfect  the  cycle  in  its  history  rather  than  in  the  bi(.)graj)hy 
of  an  individual,  and  rest  abundantly  satistied  if  any  man  in 
our  days  has  been  found  worthy  to  add  one  stone  to  the 
beauty  of  Art  s  temple.  Not  only  does  charity  in  criticism,  but 
even  essential  truth  demand  that  we  should  eliminate  tlie  merits 
rather  than  cavil  at  the  failings  of  a  man  ;  still  we  cannot  but 
record  our  regret  that  Ktty,  either  through  carelessness  or 
inability,  was  so  often  guilty  of  bad  drawing.  \Ve  are  assured 
that  he  could  dratv,  and  that  he  did  draw  correctly,  but  that  ho 
ever  attained  to  that  delicate  and  relined  a})})reciation  of  form, 
or  acquired  the  niceties  and  elegancies  on  which  anything 
ap[>roaching  to  style  in  drawing  depends,  wo  utterly  deny.  We 
boldly  Confess  that  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  lind  him 
night  after  night,  year  after  year,  during  a  long  life  of  study, 
laboriously  copying  from  all  the  accidents  and  deformities  of  a 
life  model.  W  e  are  told  that  he  idealized  the  forms  lK‘fore  liim, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  his  having 
done  so.  At  his  death  he  left  above  eight  hundred  Academy 
studies,  and  yet  throughout  his  w  orks  the  forms  arc*  coarse,  heavy, 
in  fact,  actual  rather  than  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  the  poetic 
character  of  liis  subjects  demanded.  \Vc  ask,  could  any  better 
result  be  anticipated  from  such  a  course  of  study  ?  W  e  do  not 
wish  to  fall  into,  any  empty  and  liackneyed  eulogy  on  the  tran¬ 
scendent  merits  of  the  antique;  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
not  the  only,  at  least  in  these  days,  the  best  antidote  against 
the  coarse  actualities  of  the  life  model  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ideal  statues  of  antiquity,  and  we  are  c'cpially  ready  to  admit 
that  the  study  of  the  life  is  likewise  the  best  remedy  against  the 
cold  abstractions  of  the  classic  school.  W  e  are  no  admirers  ol 
statuesque  painting.  We  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  defect.s  ol 
the  English  school  by  importing  from  France  the  cold  petrifac¬ 
tions  and  sculptured  rigidities  ol  David  and  his  lollowers.  W  e 
do  not  desire  to  see  forms  so  purely  scholastic  and  classical  as 
to  be  at  least  beyond,  if  not  above,  our  sympathies,  llie  desh 
and  blood  creations  of  Kubens  allowed  to  run  ib^t  in  wild 
exuberance,  with  all  their  unpardonable  coarseness  ot  lorin,  arc 
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yet  incompnraMy  siiptrinr  to  any  of  the  vapid  Academy  and 
classical  pnnlucts  of  the  French  school.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
compellecl  to  travel  to  Paris  for  instruction  in  this  matter  ;  from 
o\ir  own  Flaxman,  Ftty  inij^ht  have  learnt  a  purer  form.  Flax- 
man's  outlines  app(‘ar  to  us  tlu>  hap])y  medium  between  the 
classic  and  the  romantic,  the  ideal  aiid  tlie  actual.  The  con¬ 
clusion  therefore  is,  that  whatever  other  attributes  Ktty  ini^^dit 
])o.ssess,  delicacy  and  beauty  of  form  were  not  amon<x  number, 
and  that  in  this,  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  element  in  art, 
his  works  are  wantinjj. 

This  defect  is  the  more  to  be  revetted  because  Etty  as)>iicd 
to  a  class  of  subjec'ts  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  the  form 
shoid<l  be  as  far  as  pf>ssible  elevated  above  the  common])lac('  of 
actual  life.  P>ut  unfortunately  he  had  little  or  no  capacity  for 
abstract  creations.  AVe  recollect  tliat  wheii  Haydon  was  mentally 
workinij^  out  one  of  his  Q^reatest  works,  ‘  The  Raisin"  of  Lazarus,' 
the  head  of  l^azanis  was  su""ested  by  a  print  in  the  Ihitish 
Museum,  'fhe  ]date  consisted  of  a  ti"ure  in  which  the  head  was 
want  in",  but  it  immediately  su""ested  that  tor  which  he  had 
be<‘n  .seekiu"  ;  the  face  of  I^nzarus,  with  death  awakiii"  into  life, 
Haslied  Indore  his  mind,  and  he  went  home  and  ])ut  the  concep¬ 
tion  upon  canvas.  This  head  is  in  the  opinion  of  many,  tor 
expnssion  and  titness,  one  of  the  "randest  conceptions  of  which 
modern  art  can  boast.  The  followin"  anecdote  will  serve  to  show 
by  how  ditV(Tent  a  ]»rocess  Etty  arrived  at  his  results,  lie  is  in 
want  of  a  head  for  his  Sloan  of  Arc,'  which  the  rea<ler  will 
recollect  was  among  the  mo.st  ambitious  of  his  works: — 


‘The  lady  who  had  so  kindly  sat  had  been  first  seen  in  Westiniiistor 
Ahluy — had  then*  struek  his  fancy  as  suitable  for  the  head  of  his 
ebosen  lu*roine.  He  set  his  ni»‘ee  on  the  stranger’s  track,  who  traced 
her  to  Kensingtini.  Py  dint  of  inanagonient— applications  to  Verger 

and  Kensington  tradesmen,  the  skilful  envoy  extracti'd  from  them, 
first  the  calling,  then  the  name,  of  the  lady’s  father;  finally,  for  the 
‘‘  eehd>rated  artist”  obtainiMl  (a  d(*lieate  business)  his  and  the  hub  s 
consent  to  lu‘r  sitting.  A  eharaeteristic  instance,  among  many  like, 
ol  the  channels  through  which  Ktty  often  obtained  his  models  Itir  the 
head  ;  at  the  cost  of  no  small  pains  and  embarrassment.  The  feminine 
tact  of  his  “  bight  I  land"  always  provi'd  invaluable  in  perfecting  the 
discovery  ami  opening  a  m'gotialion.  Sometimes  at  the  tlu*atre,  the 
})ainter's  eye  wouM  lu*  taken  with  a  picturesipie  “  face  in  the  Imixcs; 
ami  he  issue  the  injunetion  to  his  niece  to  keep  her  eyes  about  her.  ’  ’ — 
A’^ol.  ii.  p.  200. 


^\  c  have  already  said  that  the  range  of  Etty’s  subjects 
cst>ecially  ilemanded  a  pure  type  of  beauty.  He  tells  us: — 
‘When  I  found  that  all  the  great  painters  of  anti(|uity  had 
become  thus  great  through  painting  great  actions  and  the  human 
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form,  I  resolved  to  paint  nothing  else.  And  finding  Clod’s 
most  glorious  work  to  he  woman,  that  all  beauty  had  been 
concentrated  in  her,  1  resolved  to  dedicaXe  myself  to  painting — 
not  the  drapm’s  or  milliner’s  work — but  Ciod’s  most  glorious 
work,  more  finely  than  ever  had  Ihx'u  done.’ 

A  noble  ambition  most  truly,  in  the  re;ilization  of  which  it  must 
be  admitted  he  proved  himself  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  Yet  tlie 
worship  of  this  idol,  not  the  compilation  of  the  tiiilor,  but  the 
emanation  of  Goil,  carried  him  into  an  art  anachronism  which 
the  public  showed  no  alacrity  to  sanction.  The  best  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  undraped  figure  was  given  l>y  a  living  critic,  when 
she  said  that  ‘  we  have  all  some  absti\ict  notions  of  power, 
beauty,  love,  joy,  song,  haunting  our  minds,  and  illuminating  the 
realities  of  life.’  It  is  not  that  we  care  for  the  sea-born  Venus, 
but  for  that  beauty  and  love  of  which  she  is  ty|)ical  ;  it  is  not 
that  the  vine-crowned  Jlacchus  is  an  object  of  our  faith,  but  we 
need  not  the  less  accept  him  as  an  exuberant  product  of  fancy, 
the  personified  ex})ression  of  fertility  and  enjoyment.  Wo 
think  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  man  who  sliall  not 
be  deterred  by  fear  or  calumny  from  thus  translating  into  the 
language  of  the  jiresent  day,  and  boldly  bringing  before  the 
public — which  either  is  too  depraveil  or  prettmds  to  bo  too  ])ure 
— these  poetic  fictions  of  the])ast  which  a  cold  rationalism  that 
even  in  art  would  e.xert  an  undivided  supremacw,  is  but  too  ready 
to  banish  and  condemn.  Such  subjects,  however,  are  never  likely 
to  be  eminently  popular  in  this  country ;  ami  we  do  nut  (,*ven 
desire  that  they  should  be  ;  and  assuredly  Ktty  scarcely  attained 
to  that  elevation  and  j)urity  of  treatment  which  ahme  could 
justify  the  boldness  of  his  attem})t.  In  a  climate  where  wo 
sutfer  the  rigours  of  winter,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  severities 
ot  a  northern  summer,  undraped  figures,  even  on  the  walls  of  an 
exhibition,  are  somewhat  out  of  ])lace.  d'hey  can  only  be  rt‘cou- 
ciled  to  manners  and  associations  so  fon^ign  ;is  our  ow  n  by  an 
iileal  and  all  but  unreal  treatment,  which  shall  at  once  transport 
the  fancy  to  other  times  and  regions.  Scenes  like  thc‘so  must 
not  be  laid  on  earth,  but  in  tlioso  limbos  of  air,  among  the 
isles  of  the  imagination,  or  the  fancied  Hesperides  slumbering 
under  cloudless  skies  fanned  by  perfumed  breezes.  Such  regions 
are  fitly  peopled  by  beings  not  of  earth  ;  the  forms  unearthly, 
the  colours  bright  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  rainbow',  and  the 
sportive  gaiety  of  the  action  telling  of  a  land  devoid  of  care  and 
Sorrow'.  Such  scenes  were  within  Juty’s  j)owcr.  We  hava*  now 
before  us  a  ])late  of  that  glowing  creatiiui,  ‘  \outh  at  the  Trow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm,’  so  brilliant  in  colour,  so  liapjw  in 
conception,  so  joyous  and  festive  in  tlie  lite  it  breathe.s.  (gallons 
must  be  that  criticism  w'hich  can  spc‘ak  with  severity  ot  such  a 
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work.  The  admirers  of  Etty  may  always  refer  witli  confiiiont.  ])ri(le 
to  conceptions  like  this,  in  which  lie  stands  almost  without  a  rival. 

We  l)(*lieve  it  is  uniformly  the  triumph  of  the  highest  art  to 
reileem  from  grossness  every  object  within  its  sphere  hy  throwing 
around  it  a  halo  of  beauty.  ‘  Una  and  the  Lion,'  ‘  Orpheus  and 
the  Bea.sts,'  may  each  be  taken  «as  typical  of  that  saving  beauty, 
the  soul  of  art,  which  reduces  gro.ss  materialism  into  subjection 
to  it.self,  and  brings  discordant  and  oppo.sing  elements  to  confe.ss 
a  superior  spell.  To  this  test  w'e  may  fairly  subject  every  work 
of  art.  Is  beauty  found  in  that  supremacy  which  throw's  into 
subjection  every  lower  consideration  ?  With  the  best  examples 
of  ancient  sculpture  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In  the  cla.'^sic 
period,  the  full  knowdedge  of  the  human  form  seems  to  have 
ended  in  its  deification.  Form  was  exalted  till  it  became,  as  it 
were,  formless;  the  material  so  instinct  with  thought  and  ]nirposo 
as  to  touch  on  the  confines  of  the  s{)iritual,till  the  ])hysical  structure 
became  but  as  a  veil  which  covered  without  concealing  the  soul 
within.  Never  wdll  the  human  form  be  again  so  exalted  ;  hut 
while  we  revert,  not  without  sorrow',  to  the  past,  we  may  look 
upon  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  subsecpient  and  present  times 
as  affording  an  abundant  recompence.  We  do  not  now  give  the 
prize  of  merit  to  the  man  who  surpasses  all  competitors  in  deeds 
of  prowess  or  of  skill,  but  to  him  w'ho  having  brought  his  body 
into  subjection,  bears  the  stamp  of  true  nobility  in  the  expression 
of  liis  countenance  and  the  capacity  of  his  brow'.  Herein  lies 
a  fundamental  di.stinction  lietween  Pagan  and  Christian  art ; 
the  one  has  ju  imary  reference  to  the  soul  w  ithin,  the  other  is  the 
glorification  of  the  physi<}ue  without.  With  Christianity  ami  its 
conse(]uent  civilization.s,  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  art  were  at 
once  diverted  from  their  accustomed  channels  ;  and  hence,  as 
already  stated,  we  regard  the  style  of  Etty  in  great  measure  an 
anachronism.  The  ])urity  of  his  mind  w'e  do  not  doubt,  the  purity 
of  his  works  is  altogether  another  (piestion.  Judging  from  our 
recollection  of  the  productions  which  w'c  were  accustomed  to  see 
on  the  walls  of  the  London  exhibitions,  w'e  must  adhere  to  our 
opinion  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  elevated  in  form  or 
cliaracter  to  save  them  from  their  more  obvious  tendency.  For 
Etty,  as  a  man,  we  have  the  greatest  respect  ;  and  in  justification 
of  himself,  and  in  some  measure  likewise  of  his  works,  we  are 
constrained  to  make  the  following  extract : — 

*  Like  many  other  men,  my  character  has  been  much  inisunderstoud. 
....  As  a  wor.'ihi])per  of  beauty,  whether  it  be  seen  in  a  weed,  a 
llower,  or  in  that  most  interesting?  form  of  hiunanitv — lovelv  woman  ; 
in  intense  admiration  of  it  and  its  Ahni<?litv  Author,  if  at  anv  tune 
1  have  forgotten  the  honndarv  line  that  1  ought  not  to  have  passed 
and  tended  to  volu])tuousne.‘is,  I  implore  His  pardon;  1  havi*  never 
wished  to  sediuv  others  from  that  path  and  practice  of  virtue  which 
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alone  leads  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter ;  and  if  in  any  of  my 
pictures  an  immoral  sentiment  has  been  aimed  at,  I  consent  it  should 
he  burnt ;  but  1  never  reeolleet  beimj  actuated  in  paintin*^  my  pictures 
by  such  sentiment.  .  .  .  My  aim  in  all  my  jj^reat  pictures  has  been  to 
i)aint  some  ij^reat  moral  on  the  heart.’ — Autobio;;rai)hv,  ‘  Art  Journal,’ 
February,  1811). 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this ‘moral  on  the  lieart*  was  so 
adorned  and  disguised  by  the  blandishments  of  his  palette,  as  to 
p«ass  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  multitude.  The  moral  of  his 
pictures  is  not  unlike  the  moral  appended  to  fables,  which,  while 
it  cannot  be  said  materially  to  augment  our  wisdom,  has  at  leixst 
the  merit  of  not  diminishing  our  enjoyment.  In  either  ])icture 
or  fable  we  are  but  too  willing  to  be  led  on  through  the  alluring 
mazes  of  a  fancied  creation,  but  we  refuse  to  be  taught  by  so 
circuitous  a  method  the  truth  of  some  self-evident  ]K)sition. 
Assuredly,  a  picture  by  Etty  is  not  exactly  the  place  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  moral  truth  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  unworldly  simplicity  of  Etty  s  mind  that  he  should 
imagine  his  productions  fulfilled  a  vocation  in  this  direction. 
Essentially  festive  and  joyous,  his  works  are  hot  to  be  condemned 
because  they  do  not  possess  merits  to  which  they  lay  no  j)re- 
tensions.  If  they  satisfy  the  imagination,  ami  do  not  absolutely 
ortemf  the  conscience,  it  sufhceth.  For  ])ictures  of  any  high  aim 
or  extended  scope,  wo  believe  Etty  s  mind  to  have  been  wholly 
unequal  ;  it  is  on  such  works  as  the  following  that  we  ever  rejoice 
to  see  his  pencil  employed  : — 

‘  The  *  Cleopatra’  must  reckon  as  a  second  ste})  in  the  track  so 
happily  indicated  by  the  ‘  Coral  Finders.’  Most  of  the  productions 
finished  the  ensuing  year  (1822)  are  minor  llowers  from  the  same 
smiling  garden  of  fancy.  ‘  Venus  and  Cupid  Descending ;’ — ‘Cupid 
and  Psyche  Descending;’ — ‘Cupid  Slieltering  his  Darling  from  the 
approacliing  Storm’ ; — ‘  Venus  at  the  13ath’  (not  c-xhibited,  wherein 
figure  again  the  favourite  dramatis  persome  ‘  P.syche  and  her  Lover’)  : 
these  together  form  a  bright  and  graceful  posy ;  all  in  the  lancilul 
and  pretty  rather  than  imaginative  strain  ;  all  small  in  size  also.’ — 
Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

It  is  to  us  a  remarkable  anomaly  that  a  man  so  plain,  homely, 
and  unostentatious  as  Etty  should  find  a  fitting  expression  in  a 
school  of  art  so  essentially  decorative.  Heavy  and  uncouth  in 
person,  without  a  single  line  of  beauty  in  his  whole  comj>osition  ; 
accu.stomed  from  his  earliest  childhood  till  his  latest  days  to  the 
rudest  simplicity  of  life ;  by  a  rebound  which  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  on  some  inexplicable  law  of  contradiction,  he  paint'd 
throughout  his  whole  career  just  the  oppo.sites  to  hiinseli.  The 
history  of  literature  is  not  without  similar  examples.  ^  Ihe  tragic 
element  is  said  by  an  innate  necessity  to  contain  within  itself  the 
comic.  Jean  Paul  Richter,  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  comj)osed 
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some  of  the  quaintest  and  most  humorous  of  his  works,  and  we  all 
know  that  ‘John  (jilpin’  was  written  in  a  tit  of  des]K)ndenov. 
Still  th(‘se  instances  are  not  wholly  analogous,  they  ar<‘  but  the 
momentary  unheudin"  of  the  bow,  the  convulsive  or  hysterical 
reaction  of  a  mind  too  hijj[bly  ^^T0Ught.  In  Ktty,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  constant  and  apparently  healthy  action,  stea»lily 
working  to  one  uniform  result  in  which  the  cause  contradicts  the 
effect,  tlie  life  is  in  opposition  to  its  results.  He  was  ]nobably 
one  of  those  (piiet,  timid  men  in  whom  much  is  slumbering  un¬ 
known.  We  find  that  in  general  society  he  was  ‘  too  shy  and 
dithdent  to  take  a  part,’  and  ‘  would  often  at  a  dinner  pirty  sit 
w’ithout  saying  a  word.*  We  have  seen  likewise  that  his  luiiul 
was  long  in  arriving  at  maturity,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
evidently  slow,  and  his  ideas  wanted  that  rapidity  of  se(|uenceou 
which  brilliancy  in  society  so  greatly  depends.  Beneath  the 
heavy  outward  form,  unseen  by  the  outer  world,  there  evidently 
lay  concealed  in  Etty’s  mind  a  rich  vein  of  poetry  and  romance 
winch  only  found  suitable  expression  in  the  (piiet  seclusion  of 
his  studio. 

Etty  on  his  riHurn  from  Italy  was  tired  with  an  ambition  to 
paint  large  pictures.  A  large  canvas  demands  not  only  largo 
figures,  but  a  great  subject  and  a  grand  treatment.  A  large 
pi(.'ture  must  be  something  more  than  a  small  one  magnified  ;  a 
giant  figure  must  be  instinct  with  giant  energies ;  works  on  the 
scale  of  Michael  Angelo  demand  his  powers.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  fame  of  Etty  that  in  his  attempts  at  high  art,  in  tiie  sense 
of  large  canvases,  lie  obtained  little  encouragement,  ’i'he  series 
of  grand  works  now  in  the  Academy  of  Edinburgh  he  was  glad 
to  dis|x>se  of  at  ]>rices  which  barely  afforded  him  the  means  ot 
subsi.stc'uce  ;  and  w  e  may  siifely  venture  the  opinion  that  the  high 
sum  realiziMl  for  his  late.<t  gn^at  effort — the ‘Joan  of  Arc,’  was 
the  rew'ard  of  a  previously  w’ell-earned  fame  in  other  directions 
rather  than  the  representative  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work. 
Of  this  ‘Joan  of  Arc’  series,  exhibited  at  the  Ro3*al  Academy  in 
18V7,  w'e  have  retained  no  very  favourable  impression  ;  they  were 
receivi'd  with  the  greater  leniency  as  the  latest  efforts  of  a  vete¬ 
ran  whose  ]>revious  works  and  untiring  zeal  entitled  him  to  re¬ 
spectful  deference.  On  a  r^^cent  visit  to  Scotland  we  did  not  fail 
to  examine  Etty’s  Edinburgli  series,  and  we  find  in  mir  note¬ 
book  the  following  tuitry  respecting  them  : — ‘  The  action  of  these 
pictures  is  forced  and  exaggerated  without  being  really  stmng. 
This  is  just  what  we  should  have  anticijiated  ;  a  mind  deficient 
in  essential  grasp  and  powder  always  tears  its  ‘passion  to  tatters, 
and  wants  the  ‘temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.’  An 
artist  should  be  conscious  of  something  like  supt'rhuman  powers, 
before  he  puts  his  genius  to  the  severe  test  of  great  pictures. 
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Wilkie,  who  w’on  well  ineriteil  fiime  in  the  Dutch  department, 
proved  hiinselt  utterly  unsuited  to  the  Italian  anti  Spanish  scale 
and  sphere  ot  subject.  This  might  infallibly  have  bcvn  predicted 
from  the  character  of  his  mind.  It  was  wanting  in  that  power, 
grasp,  and  loftiness  which  alone  can  till  a  large  canviis  not  merely 
with  i>odily  but  spiritual  pi\‘sence.  With  Etty  it  was  the  siime. 
His  journals  and  letters  do  not  contain  one  really  great  original 
thought,  and  how  could  he  then  paint  a  truly  great  picture  i 
Raphael  did  not  visit  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  paint  the 
‘Transfiguration,’  nor  Athens  that  he  might  accurately  represent 
its  school ;  the  imagination  can  always  cieate  for  itself  the  most 
fitting  sphere  for  the  enacting  of  a  great  event ;  and  when  we 
find  Etty,  before  ho  attempts  his  Sloan  of  Arc,’  constrained  to 
make  a  tour  to  Orleans  in  order  to  take  sketches  of  backgrounds 
.and  accessories,  we  at  once  know  that  bis  mind  is  more  titted  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  topographer  than  for  the  originating  ]K)wer 
implied  in  the  historical  y)ainter.  Etty  was  not  a  great  man,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  life  to  show  it ;  he  painted,  it  is  true,  some  pic¬ 
tures  which  by  their  exuberaiit  fancy  and  ])ower  of  fascin.atiori 
will  always  live  in  the  art  of  his  country,  but  he  was  not  a  m.an 
of  that  distinguished  and  commanding  power  which  would  ])lace 
him  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  of  universal  art ;  he  did 
not  possess  that  general  genius  which  can  command  a  ]>osition 
in  bistoiy.  He  had  not  those  (qualities  which  give  force  on 
a  grand  scale ;  he  had  not  raised  his  mind  to  that  high  pitch 
from  which  alone  high  art  can  originate.  However  contradictory 
it  may  appear,  yet  we  believe  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  order 
to  paint  a  barge  picture  .a  man  must  be  able  to  concentrate  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  thought  into  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  space.  Now  of  this  concentrated  |)ower  ot  thought 
Etty  was  deficient.  We  could  (piote  from  his  ‘  Life’  a])horisins 
which  from  their  mingled  gravity  and  puerility  would  hohl  his 
character  up  to  ridicule.  To  do  so  would  be  unjust,  for  it  is  per¬ 
haps  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  a  painter  otherwise  than  by  his 
pictures. 

Hut  it  is  as  a  colourist  that  Etty  must  stand  or  fab,  herein  lies 
his  true  claim  to  immortality.  We  have  seen  that  in  his  earliest 
out.set  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  told  him  that  he  had  ‘a  very  good 
eye  for  colour.'  Now  although  colour  ranks  low  among  the  pri¬ 
mary  elements  of  art,  yet  the  power  of  .apprcKjiating  its  delicracies 
and  refinements  is  among  the  rarest  of  endowments.  A  m.'in  by 
assiduous  industry  mav  acquire  the  y)Ower  ot  dnawing  correcjtly  ; 
the  grammar  of  art  will  te.ach  him  the  laws  (d  light  .and  shade, 
with  the  rules  of  composition,  which  without  much  ditficulty  he 
may  reduce  to  practice ;  but  no  in<lustry,  no  instruction,  and  no 
technical  maxims  will  in  colour  supply  the  want  ot  a  delicate 
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perception.  The  tyro  'vvill  ask  the  mavSter  how  did  you  compound 
tliose  tints  and  tones;  lie  cannot  tell.  ]f  again  asked  why  he 
puts  given  colours  in  a  certain  position,  he  will  have  no  hotter 
answer  than  because  they  look  well.  Colour  which  can  be  divided 
according  to  positive  and  well-known  laws  by  the  prism,  and  is 
ciipable  of  scientitic  accuracy  in  its  analysis  and  statement,  be¬ 
comes,  when  practically  applied  to  art,  all  but  a  creature  of 
caprice.  We  know*  that  a  well  coloured  picture  must  please  by 
virtue  of  certain  w'cll  ascertained  law  s,  and  yet  the  knowledge  of 
these  laws  will  neither  make  a  good  colourist  or  be  an  eihcient 
recipe  for  the  composition  of  a  good  picture.  Colouring  would 
be  the  most  carnal  element  in  art  if  by  its  subtlety  it  w  ere  not  the 
most  sfuritual.  The  great  colourists  have  never  educated  their 
eye  through  the  intellect ;  if  they  have  fullilled  laws  they  have 
done  so  unwittingly ;  the  Venetians  knew  little  about  the  prism  ; 
their  w  orks  w’ere  not  the  result  of  science  though  they  doubtless 
bear  the  test  of  scientitic  analysis.  From  the  pictures  of  Turner 
and  his  copyist  Pyne,  it  might  indeed  be  imagined  that  at  leiist 
in  their  a\se  the  eye  had  been  perverted  from  the  study  of  nature 
and  reliance  upon  healthy  intuition  by  the  more  palpable  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  Such  pictures  Etty  aptly  termed 
‘  fiery  abominations,’  and  accordingly  we  find  his  own  woiks  free 
from  such  vagaries,  Etty’s  colouring  is  undoubtedly  far  from 
literal,  it  is  fanciful  and  playful,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
his  subjects ;  it  is  stamped  with  an  indiviiiuality  of  his  own,  and 
is  in  some  measure  to  be  regarded  as  a  mental  creation,  liis 
eye  for  colour  became  indeed  a  ])assion  craving  for  constant  gra¬ 
tification,  pictures  created  enthusiasm  in  his  mind  in  j)ropoition 
as  they  contJiined  this  element,  and  canvas  was  just  so  much 
space  in  which  fancy  revelled  in  voluptuous  hues. 

In  order  to  assign  to  Etty  his  right  position  among  the  great 
colourists,  it  w  ill  be  w^ell  for  a  moment  to  revert  to  the  leading 
characteristics  which  have  <listinguished  the  more  celebrated 
masters.  By  general  consent,  Titian  ranks  as  chief.  Is  ot  only  is  he 
tlie  purest  and  the  most  truthful,  but  in  him  colour  never  ran  ram- 
])ant ;  it  w  iis  not  pursued  as  the  sole  object ;  w  as  kept  in  subjection, 
and  never  permitted  to  interfere  w  ith  the  senatorial  dignity  of  his 
figures.  It  is  evident  that  Etty,  whatever -may  have  bwn  his 
individual  merits,  belonged  to  a  totally  different  order  of  taste. 
Florid  and  decorative,  pursuing  colour  for  its  ow  n  siike,  he  Wc^ 
not  anxious  to  render  it  subservient  to  a  higher  meaning.  V  e 
find  in  a  note-book  that  we  passed  the  follow  ing  criticism  on  one 
of  his  works:  ‘  It  contains  just  one  excellence — colour — and  that 
gaudy  and  wanting  in  purity  ;  the  colour  is  even  less  pure  than 
that  of  llubens,  and  fails  in  attaining  his  liquid  lucid  and  tran¬ 
sparent  (piality.  The  style  is  that  of  meretricious  glare,  is  wanting 
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in  balance  of  parts,  and  would  presuppose  anything  but  a 
refined  and  delicate  biste.’  This  criticism,  if  it  were  to  stand 
alone  in  its  unmitigated  severity,  wouhl  be  unjust ;  it  is  one-sided, 
and  scarcely  applicable  to  many  of  his  works,  Still,  in  kind,  if 
not  in  <legree,  it  expresses  our  deliberate  opinion,  «and  serves  to 
show  that  we  do  not  place  Ktty  among  the  class  of  pure 
colourists. 

If  not  for  the  purity,  at  least  for  the  glory  of  colour,  wo  turn 
to  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  prince  of  palace  painters, 
his  pictures  are  resplendent  with  all  the  sumptuous  riches  of  a 
court.  Educated  under  the  sway  of  Titian,  making  Venice  the 
.city  of  his  adoption,  he  was  the  fitting  instrument  to  transmit  to 
latest  times  the  expiring  glories  of  the  Republic.  The  festivities 
of  merchant  princes,  the  apotheosis  of  the  world’s  favourites, 
robed  in  all  the  splendour  of  earth,  enhanced  by  the  radiance  of 
the  skies,  found  in  him  their  chosen  chronicler.  His  ])ictures 
more  than  any  other  works,  whether  written  or  painted,  serve  to 
prove  the  analogy  between  colours  and  .sounds  ;  in  modulation  of 
tone,  in  intricacy  yet  harmony  of  arrangement,  they  an*  to  the 
eye  what  a  band  of  musicians  is  to  the  ear.  Yet  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  nevertheless,  that  they  appeal  to  the  bodily  rather  than 
to  the  spiritual  sense ;  and  while  recording  with  rapture  the 
riches  of  earth,  do  not  lead  the  thoughts  onward  to  the  lay.steries 
of  heaven.  Never  in  fact  were  s|)iritual  subjects  treated  in  a 
more  secular  manner  than  by  the  wdiole  school  of  colourists, 
whether  we  turn  to  Rubens  in  Belgium,  or  to  Titian,  Verone.se, 
and  Tintoretto  in  Venice.  But  at  this  moment  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  individual  style  of  colour  whicii  characterizes  the 
works  of  Veronese.  We  have  been  the  more  de.sirous  of  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  his  s}>ecial  manner  from  a  persuasion  that  a  compari.son 
of  Etty’s  stylo  with  iliis  master  would  show  that  in  visual  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  they  were  alike,  and  that  our  modern  colourist  may 
claim  Veronese  as  his  historical  ])rogenitor.  Both  were  florid 
and  decorative,  exuberant  and  profuse  ;  both  were  alike  wanting 
in  purity;*  both  pui'sued » colour  with  an  intoxicated  delight, 
making  it  their  supreme  good,*  and  allowing  form,  thought,  and 
thediigh'pur|X)ses  of  «aii;  to  become  subordinate. 

‘There  is  still  another  colourist;  .scarcely  le.ss  famous  than  the 
two  preceding,  andiboasting  of -a 'well-defined  manner  of  hi.s  own, 
whose ‘influence  may  likewise  be  traced  in  Etty.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  refer  to  Rubens ;  in  him  colour  runs  into 
nimpant  riot.  The  lavi.sh  profusion  and  complicated  intricacy  of 
hi  lines,  with  the  impetuo.sity  of  his  hand,  are  even  outvied  l)y 
the  profuse  riches  of  his  gorgeous  colour.  A  vigour  of  han<l 
whicii  never  .seems 'to'have  p.aused  one  moment  in  its  triumph 
either  for  i*epose  or  to  await  the  guidance  of  thought,  revelled 
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in  colour  as  the  language  of  passion,  drunk  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  knew  no  satiety.  It  is  not  in  Assumptions  of  the  Madonna 
or  Depositions  from  the  Cross  that  such  u  man  Wiis  tittod  to  excel, 
but  in  the  triumphs  of  Bacchus  and  the  revels  of  Silemis.  In 
his  art  indeed  he  was  himself  a  god  suited  for  sucli  company.  From 
Kubens,  Etty  claims,  if  not  lineal  descent,  at  least  collateral  con¬ 
sanguinity.  lie  inherits  not  merely  the  merits  of  his  predecessor 
but  still  more  the  faults.  In  the  voluptuous  chai-aeter  of  his 
subjects,  he  is  to  a  greater  extent  indebteil  to  the  Fleming  than 
to  the  Venetian,  and  his  phlegmatic  forms  are  kindred  rather 
to  the  swamps  of  Holland  than  to  the  soil  and  sky  of  Italy. 
The  bold  daring  which  marks  the  outlines  of  Rubens  is  not 
less  conspicuous  in  his  colouring.  In  the  Louvtc  there  is  a 
small  landscape,  in  which  the  most  extraordinary  colours  run 
through  the  sky — greens,  browns,  reds,  all  blended  into  aerial 
harmony.  He  anticipated  in  his  practice  Chevreuil’s  theory  of 
the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours,  and  the  law  which  the 
Frenchman  hiis  re  duced  to  an  algebraical  equation  the  Fleming 
expres.se(l  with  not  less  exactitude  in  his  works.  Colours  the 
most  florid,  and  taken  by  themselves  out  of  their  context 
literally  outrageous,  are  yet  by  juxta-|'K)sition  and  the  modula¬ 
tion  of  intermediate  tints  blended  into  unison.  This  j>erfect 
balance  of  ])arts  is  the  result  not  of  compromise  or  surreiidei* 
but  the  antagonism  of  intensity  agiiinst  intensity,  each  colour 
contending  for  the  mastery,  yet  kept  in  subordination  by  some 
fitly  placed  and  chosen  ma.ss  of  still  greater  force.  This  it  is 
that  gives  to  his  works  such  killing  brilliancy.  The  Exhibition 
of  the  British  Institution  of  last  summer  contained  what  might 
be  taken  for  com]>anion  pictures,  l)Oth  iu  size  and  subject,  the 
one  by  Rubens,  the  other  by  Etty.  Etty  s  ‘  M'orld  before  the 
Flood’  was  by  the  positic>n  it  held  on  the  wall  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  designedly  contrasted  with  one  of  the  gorg€K)us  displays  of 
Rubens.  The  modern  master,  although  last  and  indeed!  least, 
and  yet  nevertheless  occupying  a  most  worthy  position  in  tlie 
ranks  of  the  great  colourists,  l)ore  tlie  test  of  such  trial  with 
an  access  rather  tlnui  a  diminution  to  his  previous  renown. 
Speaking  from  recollection,  we  should  say  that  the  most  marked 
distinction  l>otween  the  two  pictures  consisted  in  a  certain  crudity 


and  har.shnes.s  in  Ettv  s  colours,  which  in  the  work  of  his  inivster 
were  blended  by  transition  tints.  'I  bis  gave  to  Etty’s  picture  a 
want  of  balance,  and  although  probably  it  contained  the  lea^ 
colour  of  the  two  pictures,  yet  to  the  eye  it  npp<'ared  from  this 
lack  of  blending,  the  mast  tlond.  We  find  indeed  from  Ettys 
*  Life*  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of  the  broken 
and  tertiary  tones;  some  of  his  pictun^,  we  are  told,  werepa.iiiUHi 
‘  on  the  principle  of  attaining  liarmony  of  colour  by  neutral 
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tints  \  and  we  are  j\ssiired  that  ‘  perhaps  no  class  of  Etty’s  works 
more  unmistakeably  shows  his  mastery  as  a  colourist  than  do 
these  ;  wherein  scarcely  any  positive  colour  is  introduced,  which 
are  yet  as  delighttul  to  the  eye  as  significant  to  the  mind.’ 

Tliis  is  one  of  those  passages  in  wdiich  Mr.  Gilchrist  dis])lay8 
that  highest  manifestation  ot  a  critic’s  ingenuity — the  discouming 
on  an  excellence  wdiich  has  no  existence.  That  Ktty  might  strive 
to  mitigate  his  tendency  to  an  over-rlorid  colouring  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ‘neutral  tints’  is  possible,  and  certainly  laudable; 
that  ho  ever  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  we  know'  of  no  evidence. 
His  mind  wanted  that  refined  culture  which  tends  to  the  neutral 
in  colour,  as  it  loves  the  unostentatious  in  thought. 

In  conclusion  to  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  woidd  venture 
to  refer  to  that  highest  phiuse  of  colour  to  which  assuredly  neither 
Etty  nor  any  of  his  great  progenitoi-s  can  lay  much  claim.  All 
physical  phenomena  rise  by  a  gradiuil  and  unbroken  scjUo  from 
bnite  materiaJisui  up  to  spiritualism.  Colour,  in  its  highest 
relations,  cwises  to  be  physical  and  bicomes  metajihysical,  the 
visible  expression  of  a  mental  emotion,  part  of  that  symbolism 
bv  which  matter  is  made  the  vehicle  of  mind.  To  the  attain- 
meat  of  this  mental  expression  w'e  believe  it  is  jirimarily  essential 
to  merge  jx)sitive  colour  into  general  tone.  Tone  in  colour  and 
tone  in  mental  feeling  are  in  fixet  correlatives,  the  product  of 
discipline,  the  rejiose  of  duly  regulated  ])<nvers.  They  s]>ring 
up  in  the  midst  of  gentleness  and  tenderness,  and  im])Iy  a  calm 
sobriety  in  demeanour.  It  is  only  the  lust  of  the  eye  that  stacks 
the  tlorid,  the  chastened  mind  clothes  itself  in  that  beautv  which  is 
pure  and  gentle.  Barbaric  grandeur.  Oriental  beauty,  princely 
le.stivities  in  jialaces  of  beauty,  are  not  inaptly  re})resented  in  an 
art  that  feasts  the  eye  in  the  pnxligality  of  colour.  But  a  higher 
and  more  mental  civilization  demands  a  higher  art,  in  which 
sense  Is  subordinate  to  sjiirit,  and  colour  is  a  mean.s,  not  an  end. 
The  greattist  ])icture  of  colour  ever  painted  Is,  as  such,  only  to  be 
ranked  w  ith  the  best  house  decorations,  and  nothing  more  ;  the 
painter  of  such  a  picture  is  a  mere  adorner  ot  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  not  the  true  artist  or  })oet ;  he  may  be  endowed  with  delicate 
sensuous  susceptibilities,  but  did  he  possess  true  mental  resources, 
intellectual  expression  and  purpose  would  struggle  for  suj)rernac*y 
in  his  works.  If  it  were  our  purpostj  to  assign  to  Etty  his  place 
in  universal  history,  considerations  such  as  these  w'ould  govern 
our  decision.  We  have  endc.avourcd  to  classity  and  distinguish 
his  .special  style  of  colour,  and  now'  we  seek  to  give  to  cohmr 
itself  a  true  position  among  the  elements  ot  art  It  may  bo 
an  ungrateful  task.  It  is  always  most  pleasfiut  to  a  writer, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  reader,  that  the  subject  of  a  biography 
should  be  made  its  hero  ;  we  have,  however,  ri^sisted  this  tempta- 
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lion,  and  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  and  discriminative 
estimate  of  Etty  s  powers.  An  admiration  of  his  genius  has 
not  blinded  us  to  his  defects. 

Etty  was  a  man  of  mental  strivings  and  ambition  ;  to  his 
credit  be  it  spoken,  his  whole  life  was  one  of  intellectual  progress. 
It  is  the  result  of  observation  that  artists  who  aiTive  at  eminence 
are  seldom  if  ever  destitute  of  literary  attainment,  or,  at  least, 
literary  aptitude.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  i  Literature 
and  Art  are  twin  sisters,  the  otfspring  of  the  same  imients,  one 
in  origin  and  destiny. 

‘Whether  the  instrument  of  words  slie  use, 

Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues,* 

eacli  claims  the  same  high  calling.  Having  already  told  the 
reader  that  Etty  was  no  painter  in  words,  we  think  it  but  duo  to 
his  reputation  that  at  least  one  among  the  several  exceptional 
passiiges  which  have  come  to  our  notice  should  be  quoted.  The 
following  will  serve  to  give  some  insight  into  that  element  of 
romance  which  obtained  an  utterance  in  his  works,  hut  was 
other wi.so  concealed  under  his  heavy  form  and  the  silence  of 
his  demeanour.  Speaking  of  the  kind  hospitality  which  lie 
received  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Naples,  he  says : — 

‘V;uii  tt  altrc  anthjui  elegances  of  the  olden  time  decorated  his 
apartments,  which  were  in  a  lofty  part  of  Naples,  commanding  a  siiporh 
view  of  the  beautiful  hay  and  coa.st ;  hero,  till  the  life-long  daylight 
failed,  and  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  mountains,  1  sat.  Look  below! 
there  are  the  numerous  Neapolitan  fishing-hoats  sjjreading  their  winjjed 
sails  and  standing  out  to  sea;  and  hark!  what  sound  is  that  wliieh 
sweetly  rises  on  the  evening  breeze,  wings  its  way  on  high,  rising  like 
an  exhalation  ?  it  is  the  fislierinan’s  song  to  the  Virgin.  How  like  the 
yKolian  har|),  melodious,  mysterious;  now  swelling  ou  the  e;u*,  now 
dying  like  a  dream  away  ;  well  might  Lord  Byron  say, 

‘  Ave  Maria !  lilesscd  be  the  hour  !* 

All  is  again  silent.  The  sea-hreeze  lises  and  shakes  the  casements; 
the  night  steals  on,  and  with  her  comes  the  silver  moon  shedding  her 
soil  light  on  this  encdianting  scene,’ — Autobiography,  ‘Art  Journal,’ 
February,  ISil). 

This  scene  we  ourselves  Imve  often  w  itnessed  in  *  nights  not 
made  for  shimber,*  which  after  the  sultry  glare  of  day  brought 
‘  healing  on  their  wings."  Etty  lived  wholly  for  liis  art ;  it  was 
the  sole  idol  of  his  life,  the  centre  round  which  circled  every 
desiix?  and  thought.  His  was  not  one  of  those  discursive  natures 
which  range  through  the  wide  domain  of  knowledge,  trans¬ 
muting  nil  they  touch  w  ith  the  power  and  vitality  of  their  genius. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  few  wants,  of  but  one  ambition ;  and  burn  to 
slender  exj^ectations,  and  of  no  brilliant  powers,  his  triumphant 
career  was  a  surprise  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  A  nnui 
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who  raises  himself  to  a  sphere  ahovo  his  origin,  wlio  is  rewanleJ 
hy  a  success  ho  little  anticipated,  acknowledged  as  a  hero  hy 
the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  seldom  tails  of  being  hap))y.  Ettyls 
‘  LiiV  is  monotonous  to  read,  ht'cause  it  runs  in  an  untroubled 
c\irrent  of  content  and  calm  without  a  single  catastro|)he  to  give 
tragic  interest  to  the  progress  of  the  drama.  In  his  earlier 
career  it  is  true  he  is  inconveniently  susce])tible  to  the  attacks  of 
love,  but  the  passion  being  always  unre<|uited,  his  life  ultimately 
settles  down  into  contirnied  bachelorhood  with  a  niece  for  a 
housekeeper,  and  his  art  as  the  sole  object  of  his  atlection.  ‘ 

We  cannot  predict  for  this  biography  the  popularity  that 
recently  attended  the  life  of  flaydon.  The  successful  Ktty  and 
the  ruined  Haydon  were  the  anti])odes  of  each  other,  ainl  their 
several  characteristics  cannot  be  thrown  into  stronger  relief  than 
hy  their  mutual  contrast — Haytlon,  in  o})en  reludlion  against  the 
world  as  he  found  it,  sought  to  carry  everything  by  storm,  and^ 
waged  throughout  life  a  deadly  warfare  which  was  as  ruinous  in 
its  progress  as  it  was  tragic  in  its  close  ; — Ktty,  (piiet,  timid,  and 
retiring,  calmly  submitted  to  the  trials  and  ditticulties  of  his  lot, 
but  at  the  same  time  laboured  with  that  persevering  industry 
Avhich  in  the  end  commands  success.  Haydon,  with  wild  erratic 
genius,  discursively  and  ardently  pttrsued,  or  rather  vehemently 
attacked  and  assaulted,  every  subject  that  came  within  his  reach  ; 
what  in  ordinary  mortals  was  enthusiasm  took  in  him  the  form 
of  mania  ; — Ktty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  b\it 
it  never  became  in  him  the  monomania  of  his  life,  never  threw' 
for  one  moment  his  mind  out  of  healthy  balance,  or  w^as  the  cause 
of  his  violating  the  decorum  or  even  the  conventionalism  of 
society.  Haydon,  elated  by  inordinate  self-conceit  and  a.s.suranco, 
believed  himself  the  appointed  instimnent  for  raising  the  art  ot 
his  country  to  w^orld-renow’n  ;  he  made  convulsive  and  strenuous 
eftbrtsand  failed  ; — Ktty  had,  it  is  true,  just  the  recjuisite  faith  iu*^ 
himself  to  sustain  his  energies,  but  he  was  essentially  an  humble 
man  who  w^aited  till  he  should  be  exalti*d  by  others  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  received  the  acclamation  ot  ap|)lause,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  collected  works  at  the  Adelphi,  that  he  gloried  in  his 
powers  and  triumphed  in  his  success.  Haydon  w'as  prodigal  in 
prayers,  yet  his  life-was  loud  in  blasphemy  ; — Ktty  s  ])rayers,  if 
few,  are  at  least  free  from  ostentation,  and  they  brought  forth 
the  fruit  of  good  living.  Haydon*»  art  was  repulsive  and  for¬ 
bidding,  Kttv’s  alluring  and  winning.  Haydon  w'as  tortured  on 
this  worlds  rack,  his  life  a  blunder,  his  art  a  failun%  and  his  death 
a  disaster  and  disgrace  ; — Ktty  passed  through  life  in  calm  con¬ 
tentment  ;  in  his  art  he  received  the  reward  of  richt*8  and  renown  ; 
and  he  died  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  day's  labour  ended,  the 
prize  w^on. 
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Art.  III. — A  Third  Galleri/  of  Portraits.  By  Oeorge  Oilf.llan. 

Kdiiibiirgh :  Hogg.  Post  8vo.  pp.  5d0.  London:  Oroombridges. 

Tt  were  almost  as  diftioult  a  task  to  define,  with  inotjipliysieal 
exactness  and  precision,  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
true  critic,  as  to  state,  in  a  single  sentence,  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  (|ualitications  of  tlie  poet.  In  this,  as  in  many  otlier 
cases,  it  is  far  easier  to  present  the  negative  than  the  positive 
side  of  the  ])icture,  and  to  show  what  he  is  not,  instead  of 
describing  wliat  he  is.  Of  course  the  more  obvious  recpuroments 
and  surface  qualifications  both  of  bard  and  critic  may  be  stated 
in  a  series  of  ])ropositions  ;  but  after  we  have  done  defining  and 
analyzing,  it  will  generally  be  found  tliat  some  important 
element  hivs  escaped  our  observation.  '  Genius,  in  whatever  mode 
it  may  manifest  itself,  whether  its  votary  be  a  Praxittdes,  a 
Canova,  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Chan  trey,  who  works  his 
wonders  thnnigli  the  magic  of  form  ;  or  whether  he  be  a  Kaphat*!, 
a  Titian,  a  Poussin,  or  a  Turner,  ‘  tlwelling  in  the  light  of  setting 
suns,'  and  reproducing  in  colour  the  beautiful  and  holy  both  of 
earth  and  heaven  ;  or  whether  he  .seizes  sound  as  his  slave,  and 
with  Haielel,  Mendel.ss<.>hn,  and  Becdhoven,  rolls  out  grand 
volumes  of  harmony,  passionate,  though  unsyllabled  spiritual 
]dea(lings,  or  wild  wails  of  musiciil  anguish  ; — whether  its  dis¬ 
ciple  Im*  j)oet,  philosopher,  critic,  painter,  sculptor,  or  musician, — 
it  has  one  universal  (piality  in  common, — this,  namely,  of  jyqys/cry, 
both  as  to  its  origin  and  nature,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its 
development.  Kvery  man  of  true  genius  is  in  many  important 
.sens(‘s  a  ‘  veiK'd  projdiet,'  aiul  hides  more  than  he  reveals.  He 
stands  like  Mo.sc's  on  Mount  8inai,  with  all  heaven  at  his  back, 
in  the  light  of  ‘another  pre.sence,'  and  surrounded  by  the 
thunderings  of  a  ])ower  foreign  to  himself.  He  is  often  merely 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  oracle — the  blind  agent  of  an  irresistible 
force.  His  genius  ])o«.sesses  him;  he  does  not  possess  it.  At 
the  height  and  fervour  of  his  inspiration,  when  it  comes  on  him 
like  a  tempest,  he  is  carried  away,  whence  he  knows  not,  nor 
whither.  At  .such  moments  his  career  resembles  not  that  of  the 
eagle  .‘^ailing  sunwards,  stirring  the  still  ether  into  momentary 
eommotion  by  his  uprising,  beating  his  breast  against  the 
.sunset,  and  with  burning  eye  tlap])ing  the  ruddy  light  with 
his  broad  vans,  in  the  calm  consciousm'ss  of  n'gal  power  and 
buoyancy,  but  rather  that  of  an  anow  whistling  through  the  air, 
quivering  with  an  energy  not  its  own,  and  rushing  onward  with 
the  sikhhI  of  light  towards  some  unseen  target  in  the  distance. 
The  sources  of  his  po>ver,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  power 
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itself,  .'ire  altogetlier  inexplicable  oven  to  liitnself;  and  all  attempts 
to  solve  the  riddle  and  explain  the  mystery,  on  the  part  of 
others,  are  utterly  futile. 

Assuredly  the  genuine  critic  is  a  man  of  tnie  genius.  Hence 
the  danger  of  dogmatizing  as  to  the  character  of  his  (pialitications, 
and  the  dilHculty  of  defining  fully  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 
He  possesses  much  in  common  with  tlie  artist,  whether  poet  or 
painter,  and  of  him  it  may  be  atfirmed,  as  confidently  as  of  either 
of  them,  that  he  is  born,  and  not  made.  No  possible  amount  of 
culture  will  bestow  the  fiiculties  necessary  for  the  worthy  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  calling  ;  .although  culture,  and  that  not 
stintoil,  is  essential  to  their  due  develojunent.  There  aiv  C(*rtain 
writers  who  insist  loudlv  on  the  necessity  of  an  ‘  artistic  trainintr/ 

^  »  O’ 

as  though  tliis  was  to  supply  the  ]ilace  of  all  natund  deficiencies, 
filling  tlie  barriMi  wilderness  with  plenty,  and  making  the  arid 
sands  of  a  thirsty  Sahara  blossom  into  ro.sc-beds.  Sund}^  a  few 
preliminary  questions  h.ad  better  bo  instituted  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  which  has  to  be  ‘trained.’  Jaberal  ami  enlightened 
culture  will  doubtless  produce  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  nothing 
more.  A  cultivated  cabbage  is  a  cabbage  still,  albeit  a  fine  one, 
with  large  heart  and  ample  leaf,,  but  not  a  lily  or  a  moss-rose. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
genius  works  its  wonders  altogether  unaitled  by  (*ducation, — 
Fi4i(  hfx!-—imd  straightway  a  world  of  beauty,  with  h‘aping 
seas,  shores  sun-fringed  with  golden  s.ands,  rushing  cataracts, 
bulging,  billowy  mountains,  and  fonists  in  all  their  tumbleil  and 
dishevelled  beauty,  sjirings  suddeidy  out  of  chaos  into  light,  as 
Venus  ste|>ped  out  from  the  foam  in  all  the  glory  of  lier  full- 
formed  limbs  and  streaming  hair  !  Ni‘ver  was  there  a  greater 
mistake  !  This  is  Abaris  without  his  spear,  dupiter  without  his 
thiinderliolts,  or  Apollo  'inians  his  lyre  .and  golden  arrows.  In 
strict  proportion  to  the  amount  of  genius  conferred  on  (iveryrn.an 
is  the  necessity  for  its  sedulous  culture,  and  vice  versa.  Where 
little  or  none  lias  been  bestowed,  not  <mly  will  little  be  required, 
but  much  would  be  a  mere  \s'.aste,  and  worse.  FIip[>ancy  would, 
in  that  case,  be  added  to  folly,  and  pertness  to  a  jdethora  of  wind 
and  va])our.  Hut  where  the  endowments  have  been  prodigal, 
much  care  is  necessary  in  their  cultivation  A  garden  on  the 
Ganges — were  such  a  thing  common — would  require  the  utmost 
watchfulness  and  industry  in  weeding  .'iml  pruning,  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetation,  the  bursting  bud 
and  blossom  of  a  too-lavish  effioresccnce* ;  whereas  a  similar  plot 
of  ground  in  the  centre  of  an  Irish  l)og,  or  in  the  heart  ol  l^ap- 
hand,  torture  it  as  you  may  with  plough  and  harrow,  is  not  worth 
the  labour  be.stowed  upon  it. 

The  genuine  critic,  like  the  true  poet,  is  a  man  of  exircme 
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susceptil/ility,  keenly  alive  to  the  presence  of  beauty  in  all  its 
thoiisaiul  disguises  and  development^^.  He,  too,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  possesses  the  ‘  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.* 
He  sees  what  others  see  not,  and  has  the  power  to  exhibit  wliat 
he  sees.  As  tlu^  poet  stands  rapt  before  nature,  eager  to  behold 
her  in  her  various  attitudes  and  loving  her  in  all  :  now  bending 
in  delight  over  her  quiet  loveliness,  and  anon  startled  into  mystic 
dread  by  the  savage  terrors  of  her  lowering  aspect  j  tremblingly 
alive,  alike  to  the  .slightest  whisper  of  her  noontide  woodlands 
and  tbe  loudest  thunderings  of  her  might  and  majesty  ;  tracing 
.along  her  dusty  highways  and  amid  her  waste-places,  as  well  as 
over  her  heatlier-bloom  and  meadow-flowers  the  impress  of 
divine  footsteps,  and  hearing  in  lier  stammering  accents  seme 
syllables  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  by  Him  whose  garments 
once  fluttered  in  her  winds  on  Calvary, —  so  the  true  critic  comes 
before  a  great  work  of  art, — an  ‘  Iliad,*  a  ‘  Prometbeus,*  a 
‘Hiviiia  Comediii,*  or  a  ‘Pcaradise  Lost;*  and,  feigning  no 
aflectc'd  rapture.s,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  ])ower  and 
s])londour,  be  i^erceives,  through  his  strong  sympathy  and  kiu- 
sliip  with  its  spirit,  the  tenour  of  its  ‘high  argument’  and  the 
full  sco])e  of  its  significance,  and  sees  face  to  face  those  beauties 
whicli  to  others  are  but  dimly  discernible,  ‘as  through  a  glass 
darkly,’ — beholds  the  whole  weird  region  alive  and  humming 
with  the  song  of  Nymph  and  Naiad,  while  untouched  eyes  ))or- 
ceive  nothing  more  than  .stunted  trees  and  tangled  underwood ; 
and  then,  in  proportion  to  his  skill,  to  the  grasp  and  grandeur  of 
liis  genius,  will  be  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  pictures  of  the 
fairy-landscapes  he  has  witnessed, — the  value  of  his  jottings  in 
the  w'omler-land  in  which  he  has  been  wandering  ! 

It  will  be  .seen,  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  we  do 
not,  with  some,  regard  the  critic  as  a  mere  compound  of  the 
was]>  and  s]uder, — .sting  and  cobw’eb.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  reganl  him  as  a  perfectly  harmless  ]iersonage,  who.se  pro¬ 
vince  it  is  to  utter  commonplaces,  windy  platitude.s,  and  oracular 
nothings.  He  is  certainly  not  a  Blair,  a  Giftbrd,  a  lioileau,  or 
even  a  brilliant  Jeffrey  or  M.acaulay.  He  is  .a  man  of  gtniius, 
born  to  accomplish  the  task  to  which  he  is  devoted, — often  a 
poet,  ami  always  potent lalljf,  although  not  actually ^  that  which 
he  <lepicts  and  criticizes.  Such  high-souled  critics  w^re  Goethe 
and  Coleridge,  Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  .and  Leigh  Hunt ; 
and  such  a  critic  is  the  author  before  us — George  Gdfillan  of 
Dundee. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  has  been  too  long  and  too  prominently  before  the 
public  to  need  any  introduction  .at  our  liands.  His  ‘  Three 
Galleries  of  Portraits,’  his  ‘  Bards  of  the  Bible,*  his  w  ork  on  the 
Scottish  Covenanter.s,  and  though  last  not  least,  his  .splendid 
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edition  of  the  Poets,  have  built  up  for  him  such  a  literary  repu¬ 
tation  as  it  is  the  lot  of  very  few  to  acc^uire  in  a  lifetime  of  inces¬ 
sant  labour. 

Few  writers  attain  to  eminence  in  the  walks  of  criticism, 
especially  if  they  are  possessed  of  strong  individuality,  are  honest, 
free  of  speech,  and  inclined,  moreover,  to  submit  all  men  who 
pass  under  reviefv'  to  a  Christian  test,  without  having  many  and 
bitter  enemies.  ^Ir.  Giltillan  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is 
a  paltry  antagonism,  however,  whose  regnant  spirit  is  that  of 
heartless  and  malevolent  depreciation,  and  which  is  driven  to 
the  very  last  resource  of  impotent  hate,  that,  namely,  of  parading 
a  few  faults  as  specimens  of  an  author  s  style,  seizing  on  his 
dishabille  garments  and  exhibiting  them  to  view  as  his  ])arade- 
dress,  dragging  into  light  a  few  of  his  peccadilloes — the  mere 
asides  and  paioky  touches  of  a  high  and  noble  nature — as  deep- 
rooted  and  inveterate  sins,  and  ignoring  altogether  the  bright 
and  sunny  ipialities,  the  brilliance,  the  weight  and  wisdom  which 
constitute  his  genuine  characteristics.  Our  author  is  accused  of 
lauding  too  loudly,  and  of  blaming  too  boldly,  lie  is  neither 
timid  nor  heartless — alas  !  His  imagery  is  too  exuberant.  JSo 
is  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle — a  demi-god  in  the  estimation  of  the 
most  malignant  of  Giltillan 's<letractors — of  Jean  Paul,  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Jeremy  Taylor — of  all  men, 
in  fact,  whose  imagination  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  and  who 
have  more  pith  and  power  than  they  well  know  how  to  bestow. 
Hore  pertinent  is  the  objection  that  he  possesses  the  logical 
faculty  in  a  state  of  imperfect  develo])ment.  Wluither  this  is  a 
fault  ora  merit  remains  to  be  seen.  Jt  is  true  that,  in  perusing 
the  writings  of  ^Ir.  Giltillan  we  are  often  reminded  of  Coleridge 
and  the  lady  to  whom  he  appealed  for  an  o})inion,  and  who,  after 
expressing  it,  and  beginning  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
grounded,  was  interrupted  by  the  poet  and  philosopher  with — 
‘Madame,  1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinions,  but 
j)ermit  me  to  find  reasons  for  myself  !*  One  of  our  author’s 
opinions  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  page  of  his  reasoning ;  and 
why  ?  He  is  far  more  of  a  bard  than  a  dialectician,  and  arrives 
at  his  results  by  sure  swift  instinct  rather  than  by  slow  and 
uncertain  logical  deductions.  Truth  does  not  come  to  him  in 
naked  propositions,  but  arrayed  in  gorgeous  drapery  ;  or,  if  naked, 
then  in  lovely  forms,  even  as  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  came  to 
Paris  in  the  days  of  old.  Many  writers  seem  to  be  gifted  with  a 
remarkable  facility  of  })resenting  truth  in  her  most  repulsive  * 
aspects.  With  them  it  is  one  long  winter-time  ;  the  trees  of  the 
ancient  forest'  are  all  there,  but  their  branches  are  bare,  and  swing 
to  an  iron-music  in  the  breath  of  a  biting  blast.  W  ith  our  author 
it  is  late  in  spring ;  his  forest  is  always  tull-foliaged,  hummhig 
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with  hees,  and  l)Ooining  in  a  sea-swell  of  warm  wind,  all  alive 
w’ith  birds  and  brookvS,  with  slips  of  sunshine  sliding  in  ii])oii  the 
greensward — a  rich,  sweet  sylvan  scene,  waiting  only  for  the 
advent  of 

*  Ileiivenlv  Una,  with  her  milk-white  Iambi’ 

and,  lo  !  she  appears  in  the  shape  of  some  high  and  holy  Cliris- 
tian  moral  ;  and  the  place  is  not  only  sw'eet  but  sacred— blessed 
as  well  as  beautiful. 

Mr.  (filtillan  is  certainly  not  ‘tliat  faultless  monster  whom  the 
world  ne'er  saw,'  nor  do  \\c  wish  to  represent  him  as  such.  But 
his  very  errors  spring  from  those  peculiarities  of  temperament 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  most  distinguished  excellences.  His 
Pegasus  is  no  sleek  and  smooth-shod  mule,  tit  to  bear  the  holy 
burden  of  a  well-fed  friar  in  his  gentle  amblings,  but  a  tiery 
Bucephalus,  whom  no  one  can  manage  but  himself.  As  a  writer, 
lie  is  distinguished  by  the  breadth  and  warmth  of  his  sympa¬ 
thies,  by  the  racy  vigour  and  richness  of  his  style,  and  by  his 
thorough  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  ima¬ 
gination  teems  with  novel  and  beautiful  illustrations,  and  the 
warm  hues  of  fancy  arc  thrown  around  all  the  objects  he  d(‘])icts. 
Occasionally  he  exhibits  more  power  than  grace,  more  of  native 
force  and  originality  than  of  artistic  skill.  He  knows  better  how 
to  hurl  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  with  Ajax  Telamon  than 
to  pull  a  string  wdth  Paris  and  Ulysses.  Extraordinary  wealth 
of  thought  and  unlimited  power  of  expression  are  his  most 
obvious  characteristics.  His  diction  is  rare  as  well  as  rich,  and 
abounds  in  felicities.  As  a  critic,  he  is  subtle  rather  than  pro¬ 
found.  He  is  not  a  philosophic  Coleridge,  but  alteniately  a 
genial  Leigh  Hunt,  a  strong-handed  Landor,  a  keen-sighted 
Hazlitt,  and  a  rich,  cloipient,  and  exuberant  Wilson.  His  per¬ 
ceptive  powers  are  remarkably  keen  and  (piick,  and  he  wields  a 
pencil  that  never  fails  him  in  its  office  of  strong  and  steady 
delineation. 

This  ‘  Third  Gallery  of  Portraits' — to  which  we  regret  that 
our  s|)ace  will  permit  us  to  do  little  more  than  direct  atten¬ 
tion —  is  characterized  by  many  of  the  better  qualities  of  the 
author,  while  it  contains  fewer  of  those  ‘exaggerations'  of  style 
to  whicli  such  loud  and  reiterated  exception  has  been  taken  by 
liis  adversaries.  It  presents  us  with  nothing  so  gorgeous  as  the 
article  on  Shelley,  so  rich,  eloquent,  and  suggestive  as  the  critique 
on  Milton,  or  so  genial  and  fervid  as  the  review  of  Thomas  Aird  s 
*  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck,'  which  adorned  the  former 
‘  Galleries  but  we  have  here  greater  breadth,  more  equability 
and  ripeness  of  judgment.  His  imagination,  however,  is  none 
the  less  warm  becau.se  it  is  less  glaring.  The  brilliant  hues  of 
dawn,  staining  the  horizon  with  promises  of  a  glorious  day,  have 
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given  place  to  the  mellow  lustre  of  the  hour  preceding  a  sump¬ 
tuous  summer  noon,  with  less  palpable  colouring,  but  more 
light,  and  with  less  oi  the  mere  appearance  of  warmth,  but  far 
more  of  the  reality.  One  ot  the  most  remarkable  features  of  tins 
volume  is  its  variety  and  versatility — a  versatility  displayed  not 
only  in  the  selection  ot  topics,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  treatment. 
We  have  portraits  of  ‘  French  llevolutionists’ — Mirabeau,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Vergniaud,  and  Napoleon  ;  of  ‘  Sacred 
Authors’ — Edward  Irving,  Isaac  Taylor,  Robert  Hall,  Hamilton 
of  Leeds,  Jameson  of  Methveu,  and  Dr.  Chalmers ;  of  ‘New 
Poets’ — Sydney  Yendys,  Alexander  Smith,  Stanyan  Bigg,  and 
Gerald  Massey  ;  of  ‘  Modern  Critics’ — Hazlitt  and  liallam, 
Jetfrey  and  Coleridge,  Delta,  Piofessor  Spalding,  Thackeray,  and 
Macaulay  ;  while  the  ‘  Miscellaneous  Sketches’  include  C.’arlyle 
and  Stirling,  Emerson,  Neale,  and  Dunyan,  Edmund  Jiurke, 
Edgar  Poe,  Sir  Edward  l^ulwer  Lytton,  Smibert,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Wilson,  Henry  Rogers,  yEschylus,  and  Shakspere. 

The  paper  on  Delta  opens  with  a  noble  burst  of  elociuence  in 
praise  of  poetry.  Dr.  Moir,  in  his  beautiful  book  of  criticism  on 
the  ‘  Poetical  Literature  of  the  past  Half-Century,’  expresses  a 
fear  lest  the  progress  of  science  should  })rove  inimical  to  the  very 
existence  of  poetry,  ‘  exactness  of  knowledge  being  a  barrier  to 
the  laying  on  of  that  colouring  by  which  alone  facts  can  be 
invested  with  the  illusive  hues  of  poetry.’  ‘  In  the  foamy  seas 
wc  can  never  more  expect  to  see  Proteus  leading  out  his  Hocks ; 
nor  in  the  dimpling  stream  another  Narcissus  admiring  his  own 
fair  face  ;  nor  Diana  again  descending  on  Latinos  to  Endymion. 
M  e  cannot  hope  another  Una  “  making  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place nor  another  ^bicbeth  meeting  with  other  witches  on  the 
blasted  heath  ;  nor  another  Faust  wandering  amid  the  mysterious 
sights  and  sounds  of  another  May-day  night’  J3ut  here  our 
author  meets  the  poet  with  more  than  ‘  equal  arms,’  both  as  to 
truth  of  argument  and  profusion  and  beauty  of  illustration,  and 
shows  that  although  these  tigments  of  imagination  may  be 
banished  from  the  province  of  belief,  they  are  not  therefore 
necessarily  banished  from  that  of  poetry;  that  although  these 
illusions  may  be  ‘  thmst  forth  from  the  inner  shrine  of  truth, 
yet  they  linger  on,  in  their  highest  ideal  shapes,  in  the  beautiful 
porch  of  poetry  and  that  in  fact  the  further  we  advance  beyond 
the  point  of  credulity  is  their  poetic  power  and  value  frequently 
enhanced. 

We  have  always  thought  that  Delta,  in  this  passage,  has  con¬ 
founded  the  common  materials  ot  the  poetic  art  with  the  j>oetical 
faculty  itself.  It  Ls  true  that  the  ])oet  cannot  work  without 
materials,  but  wdiere  he  Ls,  there  will  they  be  also.  Even  were 
the  successes  of  science  to  be,  as  Moir  supposes,  tantamount  to 
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the  creation,  or  i-ather  the  unfohiing  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  the  etVect  would  be,  not  the  total  extinction  of  i)oetrv, 
but  merely  its  re-birth  or  revival  in  another  mode.  If  poetry  is, 
as  he  detines  it,  ‘  the  imaginative,  and  limitless,*  and  science  ‘  the 
definite  and  true,*  it  is  clear  that  whatever  may  be  the  progress 
of  the  latter,  it  can  never  Hing  its  shadow  over  the  entire  extent 
of  that  unbounded  region  which  is  the  province  of  the  former. 
Science  does  not  destroy  the  mystery  of  the  universe  ;  if  only 
removes  it  to  a  greater  depth.  Whatever  veils  it  may  remove 
from  the  face  of  nature,  it  will  ever  leave  unexplained  that  greatest 
mystery  of  all — the  meaning  of  that  living  soul  that  shines  out 
of  every  lineament  of  that  fair  face  itself. 

We  had  intended  selecting  one  or  two  of  these  rich  and 
biilliant  papers — such  as  those  on  Burke,  Shakspere,  and 
Macaulay — for  special  remark  and  comment,  but  our  space  is 
already  exhausted.  Indeed,  were  our  limits  thrice  as  extensive 
they  would  be  too  narrow  to  render  justice  to  the  multitudinous 
topics  started  in  this  remarkable  volume,  or  to  present  any¬ 
thing  like  an  adeipiate  idea  of  its  teeming  wealth  of  thouglit 
and  imagery.  In  conclusioji,  we  wmdd  say,  that  in  healthimjss 
of  tone,  in  vigour  and  beauty  of  style,  in  the  (piantity  and  value 
of  the  information  it  convevs,  as  w’ell  4is  in  those  rarer  attributes 
of  genius  in  which  it  abounds,  and  to  which  we  have  already 
briefly  alluded,  this  is  a  very  valuable  contiibution  to  our  stock 
of  literary  criticism. 


Akt.  IV. — A  Catalogue  of  British  Fjssi/s^  couiprisinf/  the  Genera  and 
Fpecies  hitherto  described,  ivifh  reference  to  their peohnficat 
biitiou,  and  to  the  lAwalities  in  irhieh  thep  hare  l>een  found,  by 
John  Morris,  F.d.S.  Second  Edition,  oonsiderahly  enlarged. 
!*uhlished  by  the  Author.  1851. 

This  book  is  literally  a  catalogue,  and  nothing  hut  a  catalogue, 
with  suitable  references ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  geo¬ 
logical  wt)rksever  issued  from  the  British  press ;  asiiidispeii.siible 
as  it  is  imiijue.  If  sucli  a  book  had  been  compiled  some  lorty 
years  ago,  the  lalunirs  of  the  many  earnest  workers  who  have 
since  that  ]>eriod  l)een  collecting  and  naming  organic  remains 
would  long  since  have  rai.sed  the  science  of  pakeoutology  to  it»s 
present  healthy  growing  state.  This  assertion  may,  we  think, 
proved  by  comparing  what  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  tirst  eiiition  with  the  information  contiiined  in  the 
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second.  In  1813,  Mr.  Morris  registered  863  genera  and  507-1 
species  of  British  tossils;  in  1854*,  1370  genera  and  8359  species, 
making  an  addition  to  our  knowledge,  in  about  eleven  years,  of 
519  genera  and  3288  species.  This  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  recognised  forms  was,  we  believe,  the  result  of  knowledge 
(much  of  which  may  l>e  traced  to  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue), 
and  not  of  increjised  energy  in  research  ;  for  the  geologist  worked 
jis  hard  forty  years  ago  as  he  iloes  now,  and  was  more  under  the 
excitement  of  novelty  and  public  curiosity.  But  in  those  days 
he  spent  almost  as  much  time  in  studying,  naming,  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  fossils  he  collected  as  in  making  the  surveys  of  which 
they  were  the  products.  The  information  he  retpiired  to  identify 
his  specimens  was  distributed  through  the  pages  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  periodical  and  miscellaneous  works,  wliich  few  men  j)os- 
sessed,  and  a  still  less  number  had  read  so  carefully  as  to  know 
where  to  find  what  they  happened  to  want.  Memory  was  there¬ 
fore  the  only  guide,  and,  as  usual,  incompetent  and  treacherous. 
It  was  then  a  fortunate  event  to  meet  with  a  tolerably  complete 
local  catiilogueof  the  fossils  of  the  formation  one  happened  to  be 
studying.  But  even  with  such  assistance  a  doubt  might  remain 
whether  the  best  classitication  had  been  adopted,  for  the  nomen- 
clatui*e  authorized  by  the  most  eminent  })alaeoiitologists  was  so 
little  known  among  the  students  of  geology,  that  it  could  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  ditierent  names  for  the  same  forms  ; 
and  thus  the  individual  lovcx^pf  order  became  a  source  of  general 
confusion.  This  great  evil  w^ould  have  been  prevented  if  some 
competent  person  had  assumed  at  an  earlier  j)eriod  the  office  of 
registrar  of  the  exhumed  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  w'orld. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  deeply  regret  that  tlie 
work  w’hicli  has  been  so  admirably  performed  by  Mr.  Morris 
was  not  sooner  undertaken.  Geology  is  a  science  which,  if  not 
born  within  our  recollection,  we  can  remember  in  its  infancy  ;  and 
now  it  has  grown  to  maturity.  So  remarkable  an  instance  of  the' 
resrlts  of  condnned  labour  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
any  science,  and  w’e  would  t]ier<3  had  been  that  register  of  its 
progress  which  a  series  of  triennial  or  even  septennial  catalogues 
of  known  British  fossils  would  have  supplied.  Astronomy  does 
possess  such  a  record  of  its  investigations,  and  it  is  one  a  man 
may  understand  without  l)eingan  aistronomer.  •  Let  him  compare 
Ptolemy *s  catalogues  of  visible  stars  with  those  con.structed  from 
inoilern  observations,  in  which  the  places  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  self-luminous  bcMlies  are  so  determined  tlnit  they 
cau'lm  e.xhibited  in  maps  in  their  relative  |)ositions  ;  and  no  com¬ 
mentary  will  be  re<|uired  to  j)rove  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge 
in  tills  department  of  the  science.  But  to  estimate  the  gTeatiie.ss 
of  the  result  as  the  produce  of  industry  and  intelligence,  it  must 
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bo  remeinborod  that  the  difference  of  numbers  between  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  ancient  and  modern  iistronoiner  commenced  with 
the  discovery  of  the  telescope  and  not  with  the  decay  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  itself  are  in  any  degree  more  remarkable  as  evidences 
of  scientitic  research  than  those  of  geology,  though  they  give  more 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  extent  of  creation,  and  conduct  the 
mind  through  such  vast  ranges  of  space  that  the  shadows  of  in¬ 
finity  seem  to  fall  on  us  as  we  enter  them.  Astronomy  luis  dis¬ 
covered  multitudes  of  suns,  geology  many  earths  and  their  in¬ 
habitants.  Every  fossiliferous  rock  represents  what  was  once  a 
world  of  life,  for  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  creatures  which 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  coinlitions 
suited  to  their  wants  and  administrative  to  their  pleasure.  To 
trace  the  ]>hysical  history  of  a  world  by  the  structure  and  j)osi- 
tion  of  its  rocks,  aiul  from  the  remains  often  thousand  organisms 


to  determine  the  forms  of  life  which  have  successively  inhahited 
it,  are  pursuits  which  may  be  compared  with  any  of  those  in  which 
mind  has  been  worthily  em})loyed  and  >von  its  noblest  trojdiies. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  for  man  to  speak  of  the  works  of  God 
by  comjjarison,  as  though  one  act  of  creation  required  a  greater 
effort  of  Almighty  power  than  another,  or  as  though  it  were 
easier  for  Him  to  call  a  world  into  being  than  to  clothe  it  with 
vegetation  ami  furnish  it  with  animal  life.  But  to  us  the  creation 
of  life  seems  more  w  onderful  than  the  production  of  matter,  though 
hotli  are  inconceivable.  Our  sympathies  are  with  vitality,  for  we 
oui'selves  live,  and  believe  we  shall  live  for  ever — to  this  extent  our 


btdng  will  be  unchanged  as  well  as  eternal.  It  is  not  therefore 
strange  that  our  pleasure  is  greater  in  the  discovery  of  conditions 
regulating  the  distribution  and  support  of  animal  existence  than 
in  the  announcement  of  a  purely  dynamical  law'.  In  opening  and 
expounding  the  records  of  the  former  states  of  terrestrial  being, 
the  geologist  has  ])erformed  a  labour  honourable  and  s;itislactory 
to  the  human  intellect,  but  of  the  results  of  the  early  investiga¬ 
tions  we  have  no  perfect  account,  from  the  want  of  a  series  ol 
catalogues  of  known  British  fossils. 

Such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  would  not  be  without  value 


if  fossils  were  nothing  more  than  curiosities  and  museums  only 
serveil  to  employ  the  dilettante  and  amuse  the  idler.  But  the 
real  value  of  organic  remains  consists  in  their  being  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  past  ages,  the  well  defined  but  hieroglyphical 
chronicles  of  extinct  kingdoms  of  nature.  If  thus  regarded,  they 
possi‘ss  the  value  of  authenticated  documents  as  well  as  the 
adventitious  interest  of  antiquities.  The  fossil  shell,  which  in  the 
hanils  of  an  ignorant  collector  is  nothing  more  than  the  testaceous 
covering  of  some  ancient  animal,  is  to  the  geologist  what  an  in- 
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terpreter  is  to  an  intelligent  traveller  in  a  foreign  land  ;  it  answers 
questions  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  im^uiry.  Geology  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  sciences,  because  every  one  is  curious  to  know 
what  the  earth  was  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  what  sort  of 
animals  inhabited  it.  It  there  had  been  no  organic  remains,  no 
successive  stages  or  horizons  of  life,  no  necessity  for  such  a  cata¬ 
logue  as  the  one  before  us,  the  geologist  would  have  had  l)ut  few 
listeners,  except  quarrymen  and  minei's,  to  his  useful  discourse 
about  depositions  and  denudations,  elevations  and  de])ressions, 
aqueous  agents  and  igneous  forces;  but  many  who  now  watch  his 
investigations  w  ith  curiosity  might  have  ridiculed  him  as  an  en¬ 
thusiast,  or  shunned  him  as  a  fool. 

Paheontology,  as  a  science,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  wdth 
the  discovery  that  rocks,  or  we  siiould  rather  say  e])ochs,  may  be 
identitied  ])y  their  fossils,  and  that  geological  formations  in  far 
distant  countries,  even  when  tliev  have  nosimilaritv  of  lithological 
structure,  hold  the  same  stratigraphical  position  if  they  contain 
similar  or  re|)resentative  organic  remains.  To  obtain  a  complete 
collection  of  the  fossils  of  every  formation  from  many  parts  of 
the  w'orld  as  data  for  accurate  deductions,  and  as  peiiecta  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancient  earth  as  man  can  hope  to  attain,  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  science,  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
all  that  is  desired  is  not  a  restraint  to  the  wish  or  an  im})ediment 
to  research.  The  love  of  collecting  and  the  curiosity  excited  by 
the  discover}"  of  the  remains  of  many  strange  animals  have  been 
additional  motives,  and  the  catalogue  before  us  is  siilhcient  to 
prove  the  success  which  has  attended  tlie  search,  although  it 
cannot  be  su])posed  that  the  majority  of  British  sj)ecies  have 
been  collected.  So  rapid,  how  ever,  has  b«'en  the  progress  of  our 
science,  that  zoology,  upon  which  it  depends  for  a  knowledge  ot 
the  laws  regulating  the  condition  and  (listribntion  of  animal  life, 
has  scarcely  kept  pace  w  ith  its  demands.  To  describe  the  ])liysical 
condition  of  any  part  of  the  earth  at  a  s{)ecitied  e])och,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  rock  by  which  that  age  is  represented 
was  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  because  it  contains  the 
remains  of  marine  animals  ;  but  the  depth  of  that  sea  must  l>e 
gauged  and  its  temperature  measurecl.  For  this  purpose  its 
organic  remains  are  studied  under  the  guidance  of  laws  which 
zoology  teaches.  But  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unaccjuainted 
with  this  branch  of  science,  it  may  be  necessary  before  we  refer 
to  the  present  state  of  palaiontology,  as  exhibited  in  Air.  Morris’s 
Catalogue,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  those  principles  which  guide 
the  geologist  in  forming  opinions  from  the  presence  ot  organic 
remains,  and  authorize  him  in  making  statements,  which  to  tlie 
uninitiated  may  appear  dogmatical,  concerning  terrestrial  epochs 
and  the.  faunas  by  which  they  were  severally  distinguished. 
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Place  a  collection  of  shells  before  a  naturalist,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  he  will  be  able  to  inform  you  from  what  pmt  of  the 
world  they  were  brought,  if  he  cannot  name  the  sea  in  which  the 
animals  lived.  There  is  frequently  a  peculiar  facies  which  is  at 
once  recognised  by  the  conchologist,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Gould 
says,  ‘  impresses  itself  upon  us  the  more  we  study  local  collec¬ 
tions,  just  as  we  learn  by  a  very  little  observation  to  distinguish 
men  of  different  nations  and  neighbourhoods.  Thus  wo  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  l(X)se,  horny,  colourless  structure  of  the  northern 
marine  species  ;  the  stony,  corroded,  livid  New  Zealanders,  and 
the  polished,  absolutely  perfect  specimens  from  the  coral  seas.' 
But  while  this  local  aspect,  if  we  may  so  speak,  .serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  zoologist  in  tletermining  the  habitat  of  living  species,  the 
fossil  matrix  and  the  general  as])ect  of  the  fossils  themselves 
frecpiently  direct  the  pala‘ontologist  in  the  sjime  manner  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  vertical  position  of  the  rock  from  which  they 
were  taken.  But  this  is  only  the  lirst  step  in  the  examination, 
and  one  upon  which  he  places  little  dependence;  by  the  forms 
he  must  ))e  guided,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  teach  all  ho  is 
capable  of  learning,  for  it  must  not  be  denied  that  while  one 
observer  gains  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  another  may 
go  empty  away. 

The  eminent  American  naturalist  whom  we  have  just  quoted 
says,  speaking  as  a  zoologist  of  living  animals,  ‘  Certain  forms 
are  so  characteristic  of  certain  regions  that  we  never  e.\j)i'ct  to 
find  them  (dsewliore.  Thus  we  look  for  Clausilia  in  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  for  Achatina  in  Africa  ;  for  Cylindrella  in  the  West  Indies 
and  their  neighbourhood  ;  for  Achatinella  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  for  f^irtnni  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  south  of  the  eipiator ; 
to  the  United  States  of  America  w^e  look  for  Helices  with  tootiicd 
a|)ertures  ;  to  the  Philippine  islands  for  the  ivory  and  beautifully 
painted  s])ecies  ;  and  we  venture  to  civll  them  stragglers  it  they 

‘  L  the 
thus 

marks  the  Silurian  age ;  the  Productus,  the  ciirboniforous ; 
Ammonite.s  are  almost  confined  to  the  si‘Condary,  and  the  \  tduta 
and  Murex  to  the  tertiary  series.  But  these  facts  are  generalities 
which,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  offer  no  guidance  to  the 
origin  of  the  distril)ution  they  indistinctly  point  out.  But  the 
chxst  r  w'e  examine  the  fossils  of  superinq>osed  i\)cks,  the  more 
contirmed  will  he  the  conviction  that  every  geological  lonuation 
has  its  own  fauna,  and  that  by  collecting  species  w^e  may  classify 
rocks  in  groups  upon  a  palseontological  system — that  a  complete 
geological  series  of  organic  remains  w'ould  represent  the  succession 
of  animal  life — and  that,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  animals,  we 
may  prediaite  the  circumstances  under  which  they  lived,  and 


are  brought  to  ns  from  any  other  qnartor.'  It  is  thus  tilsoiii 
distribution  of  fossil  shells  in  the  vertical  serie.s.  The  Graptoli 
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consoqiioiitly  the  oriirin  of  the  rock  in  which  the  relics  are 
imbedded.  That  this  statement  may  not  he  misunderstood,  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  a  limit  to  its  ajiplication. 

Some  geologists  have  asserteti,  and  JM.  Agassiz  is  among  the 
numher,  that  ‘  the  ensemble  of  organic  beings  was  renewed  not 
only  in  the  interval  of  each  of  .  the  great  geological  divisions 
which  we  have  agreed  to  term  formations,  but  also  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  each  particular  member  of  all  tlie  formatiouK' 
To  give  a  decided  application  to  this  doctrine,  Agjussiz  says: — 

*  I  believe  very  little  in  the  genetic  descent  of  living  species  from 
those  of  the  various  layers  which  have  l>een  regarded  as  identical, 
hut  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  specitieally  distinct.'  This  opinion 
is,  in  all  probability,  still  held  by  the  eminent  naturalist,  for  he 
describes  the  glacial  epoch  as  one  which  in  its  advent  destroyed 
all  existing  animal  life.  To  the  doctrine  of  substitution  by 
creation  we  are  not  inclined  to  object,  but  we  cannot  admit  that 
every  change  in  the  lithological  character  of  a  marine  deposit 
was  followed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  existing  species,  and 
the  introduction  of  other  forms.  Of  the  JOO  species  of  inollusca 
in  the  Ooralline  Orag  catalogued  by  Mr.  Searle  Wood,  7*1  are 
still  indigenous  to  British  Seas,  and  although  a  large  j>roportion 
of  the  remainder  may  be  extinct,  some  are  known  to  lie  still 
in  existence,  ranging  through  more  northern  waters.  From  the 
Bed  Crag,  a  more  recent  formation,  260  species  of  inollusca  have 
been  obtained  and  of  these  60,  a  still  larger  projiortion,  have 
their  living  representatives  round  our.  coast.  Thesis  facts  prove 
that  there  was  a  great  destruction  of  animal  life  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  upper  tertiaries,  many 
species  becoming  quite  extinct ;  but  they  also  prove  tliat  extinc¬ 
tion  and  creation  wcto  not  neces.sarily  consecutive  acts. 

But  this  doctrine,  which  we  regard  as  nnphilosophical,  will 
appear  most  improbable  if  the  physical  clumgos  of  g(H)logic4d 
eras  are  studied  in  reference  to  those  with  which  wo  are 
acquainted  by  personal  observation.  It  cannot  of  course  lie 
imagined  that  the  rocks  of  any  age  can  have  the  same  litho¬ 
logical  composition  and  structun‘  in  all  piirt.s  of  tlie  world,  for  it 
would  he  folly  to  assert  thiit  all  seas  are  de|)ositiug  mud  iK'caiise 
that  is  the  accumulation  in  the  one  with  whicli  we  are  best 
acquaiubnl,  or  that  all  rivei*s  are  choking  their  channels  with 
sand  because  those  we  have  examines!  are  .so  employed.  The 
largest  deposits  are  in  fact  strictly  local.  In  one  place,  there 
may  be  conditions  unfavourable  or  even  inimical  to  animal  life, 
while  in  another  a  variety  of  creature.s  may  riot  in  existence. 
During  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  old  red  sandstones,  the  8€*4i 
was  in  places  so  charged  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  that 
mollusca  could  not  exist  in  it  and  the  rock  is  unfossiliferous  ; 
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while  in  others  the  representative  rocks  supply  the  geologist  with 
a  rich  liarvest  of  organic  remains.  Changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  sea-beil,  in  the  depth  of  ocean,  or  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  must  have  had  similar  effects  upon  the  finny  trii)es  as 
upon  the  mollusca.  The  sudden  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
would  destroy  whole  families  of  marine  animals,  but  such  events 
are  exceptional  to  the  general  course  of  nature.  ‘Elevations  and 
depressions  clianging  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  water  are 
common  enough  iu  our  own  day,  but  they  are  slow'  movements 
and  not  paroxysms.  The  effect,  how'ever,  is  the  same  u])(m  the 
distribution  of  animals,  wdth  this  exception,  that  it  causes  migra¬ 
tion  instead  of  destruction.  Should  wm  find  then,  as  w’e  often 
do,  tw'o  consecutive  fossiliferous  deposits,  one  contaip.ing  the 
remains  of  animals  living  in  a  deep  sea,  and  the  other  those  of 
species  ranging  through  shallow  waters,  and  observe  at  the  same 
time  physical  evidences  of  the  elevation  of  the  sea  bottom,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  with  M.  Agas.siz  that  one  class  of  animals 
was  destroyetl  to  make  room  for  the  other,  for  the  migration  of 
one  or  even  of  both  families  is  a  more  probable  supposition,  and 
a  close  observation  may  prove  that  although  the  faunas  differ, 
they  are  representative,  both  belonging  to  the  same  climate, 
though  ranging  at  iliff\‘rent  depths  under  the  same  medium. 

If  it  be  true  that  each  series  of  rocks  represcmts  by  its  fossils 
the  state  of  its  district  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  a  collection 
of  the  organic  remains  of  rocks  of  the  .same  age  from  all 
countrit*s  w'ould  show*  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  that  period. 
Supposing  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  have  been  then,  as  it  is 
now’,  divided  into  climates,  the  animals  which  existed  upon  it 
must  have  been  adapted  to  temperatures,  and  distinct  zoological 
regions  were  clianictcristic  of  the  ancient  as  they  are  of  the 
modern  distribution  of  animals.  This  law,  as  it  affects  existing 
species,  is  fully  recognised  by  universal  experience.  No  man 
expects  to  find  a  mussel  on  every  shore,  or  a  nautilus  on  (‘very 
w’ave.  When  a  strange  animal  or  a  curious  shell  is  exhibited,  no 
surprise  is  expressed  ;  the  (piestions  asked  are.  Who  found  it  ? 
Where  was  it  discovered  ?  But  it  is  to  the  result  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  not  to  popular  opinion,  that  w’o  must  look  for 
an  exp(»sition  of  the  law  which  governs  the  distnbution  of  ani¬ 
mals;  and  uj>on  this  subject  zoology  cannow’spe^ak  w’ith  confidence. 

‘  The  (Ux*trine  of  tlui  local  limitation  of  animals,'  says  Dr.  Gould, 

‘  meets  with  .so  few’  apparent  exceptions,  that  wo  admit  it  as  an 
axiom  in  zoology  that  species  strongly  resembling  each  other 
derived  from  w’idely  diverse  localities,  e.specially  if  a  contimmt 
intervenes,  and  if  no  known  or  plausible  means  of  communicjition 
can  be  assigned,  should  l>e  assumed  as  different  until  their 
identity  can  bo  proved.'  Tliis  law  we  must  assume  to  be  true  irre- 
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spective  of  ages,  and  it  must  therefore  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
tiie  faunas  of  geological  epochs.  Every  series  of  stratified  rocks 
is  the  permanent  museum  of  the  age  in  which  it  w.os  produced, 
so  that  if  physical  conditions  were  then  what  th(‘y  arc  now,  every 
horizon  of  life  should  exhibit  such  a  limited  distribution  of 
species  as  marks  the  faunas  of  existing  climates.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wider  distribution  should  be  observed,  or,  assuming 
an  extreme  case,  a  universal  one,  the  same  s})ecies  being  every¬ 
where  present  in  rocks  of  the  same  age,  there  wouhl  be  reason  to 
l>elieve  that  the  surface  temi>erature  wjis  more  equable  or  quite 
uniform.  More  extended  search  must  be  made  before  the 
geologist  will  be  able  under  the  guidance  of  paheontology  to 
describe  the  faunas  of  any  one  period  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  But  whenever  it  shall  be  attempted  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  that  the  law  of  distinct  zoological  regions  limiting 
the  distribution  of  species  is  as  clearly  defined  on  every  zoological 
horizon  as  on  the  modern  surface,  though  the  earth  may  not 
have  been  inhabited  then  by  creatures  rcipiiring  such  varitnl 
physical  conditions  as  those  which  now  compose  the  animal 
kingdom. 

The  geologist  sometimes  meets  with  a  strange  intermixture  of 
the  relics  of  animals  which  he  know^s  to  have  lived  under 
different  conditions  and  in  different  climates.  Such  occurrences 
give  a  wide  opportunity  for  speculation,  and  hypotheses  of 
great  improbability  appear  when  philosophers  put  on  their 
guessing  caps.  The  only  safe  w’ay  of  forming  a  conclusion  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  estimate  the  past  by  the  present,  and 
inquire  in  what  place  conditions  exist  which  would  produce  a 
similar  distribution  of  animal  remains  if  circumstances  were 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  stratum  for  their  entombment, 
or  a  terrestrial  fauna  were  destroyed  l>y  the  submergence  of 
the  country  they  occupy.  To  apply  this  observation,  take  as 
an  exanqde  a  country  bordering  on  the  tro]iics,  w  ith  a  surface 
so  irregular  that  by  the  diffenmees  of  elevation  the  tem])craturo 
of  all  climes  shall  exist  betw^een  the  same  lines  of  latitmle 
and  longitude.  Mexico  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  is  a  country 
situated  on  the  verge  of  a  tropical  climate,  the  boundary  between 
the  northern  and  southern  zoological  provinces  of  America,  with 
a  peculiar  physical  conformation  of  surface. 

‘Professor  Lichtenstein,’  says  Dr.  Kiehardson,*  ‘compares  the  whole 
of  N  i*w  Spain  to  a  great  mountain,  whose  volcanic  summit,  attaining 
an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  enters  w’ithin  the  snow'  line,  while  its 
middle  temperate  region  is  traversed  by  numerous  valleys  communicating 
at  various  heights  with  wide  basins,  wdiose  bottoms  are  little  more  than 
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1000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Hence  the  traveller  journoyinj;  (lo^^^l 
the  (liH-p  descent  of  one  of  tlicsc  macpiifieent  ravines  through  forests 
of  Weehes,  oaks,  and  pines,  loaded  with  cacti  and  epiden<lra,  finds 
hiins(‘lf  sTiddenly  on  the  level  shores  of  the  Kio  Alvarado,  surrounded 
hv  ])ahns,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  productions  of 
the  nortli  and  south,  of  the  Alpine  ix*gions  and  tro))ics,  nav,  of  the 
eastern  and  western  hemis]>heres,  mingled  together.  Wolves  of  northern 
aspect  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  monkeys,  humming-birds  returiiing 
pi*riodieally  from  the  borders  of  the  frozen  zone,  with  the  northerji 
huntings  and  soft  feathered  titmice  to  nestle  near  parrots  and  eiinicuis ; 
our  common  Fhiropean  whistling-ducks,  shovellers,  gadwalls,  and  teals 
swimming  in  lakes  which  swarm  with  sirens  (axolotl),  and  wlierein  the 
northern  phaleropes  seek  their  f(KHl  in  company  with  Brazilian  ])arras 
and  hoathills ;  associations  which  occur  on  no  otlier  region  of  the 
earth.* 

Those  anomalies  are  easily  explained  while  the  country  and  its 
living  animals  are  before  ns, — every  line  in  this  chapter  of  natural 
history  is  intelligible,  and  may  be  read  without  doubting  by  those 
wdio  have  learned  the  art.  But  let  this  Mexico  sink  into  tlie 
ocean,  and  its  highest  summit  be  washed  by  the  wave — strip  otl 
the  feathers  and  the  foliage  from  birds  and  plants,  leave  nothing 
but  the  bones  of  animals  broken  and  defaced,  the  bare  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  with  here  and  there  the  spray  of  a  slirub, 
the  ebaract-oristic  structures  half  defaced,  and  then  throw  the 
jumhlotl  fragments  into  beds  of  mnd  and  sand  to  be  examined 
by  the  ])ala3ontologist  at  his  leisure,  wdien  the  strata  have  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  hardened  by  the  sini  and  air, 
and  compressed  and  cracked  by  pressure ;  and  to  make  the  con¬ 
ditions  consistent  with  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  let  his 
examination  begin  when  many  of  the  species  and  all  the  genera 
have  ceased  to  be  re])resented  by  living  forms.  A  slab  of  (h'faced 
hicrogly[)hics,  instead  of  a  legible  page  of  natural  science,  will 
thus  bo  presented  to  the  geologist.  Should  he,  after  a  minute 
examination,  discover  the  remains  to  be  those  of  animals  and 
plants  belonging  to  dififerent  climes,  and  ^having  no  natural  as¬ 
sociation,  it  w'ould  not  he  a  wonder  if  he  should  attribute  tlie 
accumulation  to  a  wTong  cause.  He  might  suppose,  if  the  eon- 
jocture  were  at  all  sustained  by  the  structure  of  the  rock  in  wliicli 
the  fossils  were  enclosed,  that  they  had  been  drifted  from  distant 
places,  and  throw  n  into  some  inland  sea  wdiere  the  waters  were 
surticiently  quiet  to  admit  of  the  deposition  of  a  sediment  and 
the  entombment  of  the  relics.  Any  supposition  indeed  might 
appear  less  improbable  to  him  tlian.that  they  had  all  lived  upon 
an  area  of  small  liorizontal  extent,  and  that  a  climate  suited  for 
each  was  provided  by  a  vertical  range.  There  is,  how'cver,  one 
conjecture  he  could  not  indulge,  for  he  would  rather  confess  his 
inability  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  than  shelter  his  igno- 
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raiice  under  the  suggestion  that  there  might  liavo  been  no  law  of 
distribution,  and  that  all  the  animals  could  have  inhabited  the 
s;ime  climate. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  distribution  of  animals  de¬ 
pends  on  climate,  but  this  statement  must  be  received  with 
some  reservation,  until  a  more  precise  detinition  is  given  of 
what  the  word  climate  is  intended  to  convey.  It  is  sometimes 
used  vaguely,  as  though  it  were  a  word  for  the  phrase,  mean- 
temperature  ;  its  signification  is  extended,  but  is  scarcely  more 
precise,  when  it  includes  the  infiuence  of  prevailing  winds,  the 
hygroinetric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  Biit  although  all  these  conditions  have  an  iuHuence  in 
.determining  the  range  of  species,  other  causes  are  operative  which 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider.  It  is  upon  the  mollusca 
chietly  that  the  paheontologist  depends  for  the  determination  of 
the.  strati  graphical  position  of  rocks  when  the  evidence  of  organic 
remains  is  required  to  decide  the  tiuestion.  This  arises  not  only 
from  their  abundance  and  usually  good  preservation,  but  also 
from  the  circumstances  uiuler  which  the  beds  were  forme<l,  and 
the  clem’cr  evidence  they  give  of  local  conditions.  Now  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  marine  animals  is  chietly  intluenced  by  the  tenupera- 
ture  and  depth  of  the  water ;  but  while  this  fact  simplifies  the 
inquiry,  it  cannot  be  generally  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
recorded  observations  until  the  thermometric  measurements  which 
.have  been  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  shall  be  extended  to- 
its  depths.  The  effect  of  climate  or  temperature  upon  animal 
life,  however,  is  not  to  produce  specific  differences,  but  simply  to 
sustain  healtliy  existence  and  vigorous  growth.  Tlie  importance 
,of  this  subject,  frequently  misunderstood,  in  its  ap])licaiion  to 
j)ala3ontology  lus  well  as  the  range  of  existing  faunas  and  floras, 
will  justify  an  allusion  to  it  in  tliis  j)lace. 

T^>  growth  and  stature  of  a  plant  ai*e  increasetl,  its  form  be- 
.  comes  less  rigid,  and  its  branches  are  better  covered  with  a  thicker 
foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  when  it  is  removed  from  a  bleak 
inouiitiun  steep  into  a  sheltered  valley.  But  by  no  j)rocess  of 
sea,soub»g  could  an  arctic  vegetation  be  changed  into  one  of 
another  character.  Changes  are  produced  upon  both  animals 
and  plants  by  lemoval  into  more  congenial  localities,  but  none 
that  can  be  called  specitic.  In  the  human  race  tlie  effects  of 
physical  conditions  are  understood,  not  only  in  j)nxlucing  national 
characteristics  in  uncivilized  life,  but  also  in  communities  where 
the  effects  of  want  and  neglect  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  called 
natural.  The  influence  of  climate  iqion  vitality  may  be  compared 
with. that  which  is  produced  upon  a  man  by  what  is  called  his 
circumstances.  After  a  long  course  of  adversity,  when  he  can  no 
longer  support  what  he  has  persuaded  liimself  to  be  his  destiny 
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of  ill-fortune,  he  becomes  spiritless  and  even  abject.  Siulilenlv 
perhaps  the  burden  is  thrown  ott*,  and  if  no  permanent  (listortion 
has  been  produced  in  his  mind,  his  eve  becomes  less  fearful  his 
.step  lucre  Hrm  his  stature  more  upright.  So  when  the  pivslsure 
ot  unfavourable  elements  is  removed,  the  dwarfish  ill-clothod 
plant  lifts  itself  up  and  s])reads  out  its  branches  to  be  covered 
with  a  riclier  dress  ainl  brigliter  blossoms.  Its  fruit  is  the*  .same 
but  instead  of  being  acrid  and  valuele.ss,  it  has  its  natural  Havoiir  ’• 
and  while  it  becomes  more  plea.sant  to  the  eye  and  more  <natcfiii 

to  the  palate,  it  has  a  reflex  influence  uiion  its  healthy  condition 
and  strong  vitality. 

Jheso  general  remarks  will  serve  to  point  out  not  only  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  natural  science  and  the  .studv  of 
organic  remains,  but  also  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  which  now  regulate  the  ilistribution  of  animals  for  the 
explanation  of  their  distribution  in  rocks.  It  onlv  remains  to 
exhibit  the  present  slate  of  the  science  so  far  as  that'ean  bo  done 
by  reference  to  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
extinct  faunas  and  floras,  and  thus  to  encourage  future  exertion 
by  the  exami.lc  of  past  succe.s.s.  The  materiarfor  such  a  review 
IS  pailly  piqvulcd  for  us  by  Mr.  Morris’s  catalogue. 

(  onsiileiing  the  ilifticulty  there  is  in  reeognising  the  structure 
and  aftimties  of  fo.ssil  plants,  there  has  been  a  too  earnest  desire 
to  name  specimens.  Against  this  hasty  as.signatioii  of  a  nomen¬ 
clature  Dr.  Hooker,  Profe.ssor  E.  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  Iw- 
f-anusts  have  strongly  jirotested,  and  have  so  far  checked  the  pruc- 
♦  ice  in  this  country,  that  Mr.  Morris  has  catalogued  onlv  ti.ii 
Hritish  specimens.  The  same  cautious  regard  to"  the  clear  de¬ 
velopment  of  siiecific  differences  before  the  adojition  of  specific 
names  has  not  been  thouglit  ncccs.sary  by  many  continental  ole 
but  iiK'ic  tr;igmejit.s  ut  vegetable  matter,  which  should 
ici\e  )oeu  kept  for  compai  ison  with  other  specimens,  iiave  hcen 
named  and  tigured  witli  as  much  confidence  as  if  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  which  warrant  a  classitication  had  been  preserved.  Tliis 
great  eiror  has  given  authority  to  the  assertion  that  ‘our  fos.'<il 
flora  IS  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  state  of  a  chaos  of 
synonymy.  Dr.  Ibioker  points  out  very  clearly  the  ditiiculties 
w  lie  1  .ittend  tlie  investigation  ot  fossil  plants  in  the  conclusion 
o  a  paper  oil  a  new  species  of  Volkniannia,  read  before  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Society  in 

Xo  progre.ss  in  s\  stciuatic  hotau}'  c.an  be  made  without  an  oxUaisive 
study  ot  the  structure  and  morj)hologv  of  plants^of  their  comparative 
anatomy  in  short ;  ami  the  materials  for  these  researches  arc  seldom 
prt'scrve^l  m  lo.ssil  specimens,  'fhe  familiar  characters  of  plants  arc 
easily  aecjuired  ;  hut  when  once  lost  sight  of,  the  botanist  must  have 
recourse  to  disseetion,  ami  iu  tlie  lirst  instanco,  to  the  disscaiou  of  the 
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rpprodnrtivo  or^iis,  liowov'or  niiiuito ;  and  thoso,  pvtMi  wlioii  ])rosoiit-  in 
the  fossil,  Aro  almost  invarialdy  im'triovahly  injinvd.  In  the  coal 
flora  w'o  have  hut  one  familiar  leature — tlu‘  polvixuliaecje  ;  and  we  i\s 
(xvufuise  these  at  once  hv  their  habit,  and  approximate  to  their  allinities 
by  their  venation.  1  know  of  no  otlier  j^enus  ofeoal  plants,  of  which 
it  can  l>e  said  that  it  is  known  lobe  at  all  closely  allied  to  an  v  existing 
i^onus.  To  a}>j)reeiate  these  dillieulties  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
recent  ])lant.s  is  necessary  ;  and  when  this  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
fossils,  the  results  are  verv  barren  of  geoloLrieal  eoneliisions. 

‘Plants  are  much  more  protean  than  animals  in  habit,  and  in  tlie 
form  and  characters  of  their  external  or^^ans  of  support,  assimilation, 
and  respiration  ;  and  there  is  also  anotluT  and  a  greater  dillicultv  not 
suthcicntly  understood,  namely,  that  the  habit  ami  functions  of  a  plant 
are  not  indicated  hy  its  struct in\‘  to  the  extimt  which  is  commonly 
snp}>osed.  'fhe  pi*evalent  tendency  to  infer  frtuu  tlie  lax  and  com¬ 
pressible  tissue  of  so  many  of  the  ))lants  of  the  carboniferous  lloni,  that 
the  vegetation  of  that  epoch  was  a  swamp  is  one  instance  of  this  amongst 
many.  Amongst  the  marsh  trees  of  our  own  era,  whether  of  iVesh 
water  or  siilt,  of  the  tropics  or  of  temperate  zones,  the  holanist  per¬ 
ceives  liard  and  compact  woods  to  prevail  ;  this  is  shown  in  the  swamp 
pines  of  the  north  and  south  temperate  honispluMvs  on  the  one  haml, 
and  in  tlu‘  Avieennia,  Rhizophora,  and  other  mangroves,  and  a  host  of 
dicotyledonous  trees  of  tin*  didtas  and  salt-wat»‘r  eiveks  of  the  tropics, 
on  the  other.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  driest  regions  f)f  the  globe,  the 
baobab,  one  of  the  most  bulky  known  trees,  an  inhabitant  of  Senegal, 
and  of  the  arid  ('ape  de  Yerd,  may  almost  he  sliee<l  with  a  knife  like  a 
carrot.  'Fhe  gigantic  cacti  of  America  and  the  (‘n])liorbhe  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  de.serts  are  other  cases  in  point  of  succulence  indicating  drought. 
That  the  plants  wliieh  contributed  most  materially  to  the  ibrmatiou  of 
coal  had  unusually  lax  tissue,  is,  1  think,  proven  ;  hut  this,  of  it.self, 
is  no  argument  for  their  being  evidences  of  a  swamp  tlora,  whilst  the 
prevalence  of  ferns  tlu’oughout  the  coal  formation  is  rather  against 
such  an  hypothesis  than  in  its  favour.  On  tlie  oUku*  hand,  I  tliink 
tliat  the  geological  evidimeo  in  iavonr  of  the  (‘oal  jdanis  having  grown 
in  swamps  is  of  itself  conclusive,  and  opposed  to  no  botanical  considera¬ 
tion  of  importance.’ 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  speaks  in  the  .same  spirit  of  caution 
when  ilescribiiig  tlie  labours  of  the  German  botanist  in  collecting 
and  describing  fossil  iilauts. 

‘The  search  after  and  description  of  iossil  plants  has  been  actively 
prosecuted  on  the  continent,  and  not  a  lew  memoirs,  several  ol  them 
beautifully  illustrated,  have  appi‘ared  during  the  year.  A.s  contribu¬ 
tions  of  facts  towards  a  future  understanding  ol  Ibssil  botany,  these 
p.apers  and  figures  are  welcome  and  vahiahle  ;  hut  as  palajontologieal 
data  for  the  service  of  the  geologist,  the  use  and  appreciation  of  t.beni 
recpiire  the  greatest  judgment  and  eaution.  ’i  be  vegetable  unit  in 
the  lists  of  extinct  beings  is  of  far  inferior  value  to  the  animal  unit, 
and  eoneliisions  resjH'etmg  the  age  and  atlinities  ot  formations  ilrawii 
from  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  Hora  should  always  be  put  forth  as 
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probloinaticsil  atul  jirovisional.  1  Yuti  in’  ^eolop^ioal  memoirs  wo  too 
Irequently  tiinl  this  caution  lost  of,  and  apparently  unknown  to 
their  authors.’  i :  . 

The  caution  thus  inculcated  has  liad.  its  lefi^itimate  intluence 
u]>o!i  the  minds  of  l^ritish  paheontologists,  and  has  probably  pre¬ 
vented  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  doubtful  s))€cios  to 
our  native  lists.  Many  additions  of  fossil  plants,  however,  from 
the  Eoocno  deposits  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bowerbauk  and  Mr. 
Prestwich  ;  but  the  named  species  very  inadequately  represent 
the  numerienl  wealth  of  the  British  fossil  tiora.  Mr.  l^owerhaiik 
states  in  the  addenda  to  the  catalogue  that  he  has  at  least  from 
^^00  to  4(K)  iinnameil  species  of  fossil  fruits  from  tlie  London 
Clay  of  Sheppy,  and  in)t  less  than  100,000  specimens  which  give 
their  niiiti^l  testimony  to  a  warm  and  temperate  climate  at  tlie 
time  of  the  deposition  of  that  great  bed  of  clay  upon  which  the 
metropolis  of  England  is  now  built. 

The  discovery  of  the  relics  of  an  ancient  flora  in  amber  is  one 
of  the  most  intei'csting  accessions  recently  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  fossil  botanv.  This  substance  is  found  in  drift  beds  above  tlie 


Tertiary  lirown  Coal  formation,  and  niprosents  with  its  relics  of 
vegetable  organization  a  eompiratively  recent  geological  ep(»ch. 
It  has  Vu'eu  collected  by  Eeheerer  in  Norway  and  by  other 
naturalists  in  Holland,  Northern  Gennany,  Ivnssia,  Greenland, 
and  parts  of  North  America.  As  it  occurs  in  beds  of  drift,  there 
may  Ik‘  Home  doubt  as  to  tlie  precise  locality  in  which  these 
jdants  grew,  and  the  age  of  the  de])osit  itself  is  not  ahstdutely 
deterniiiied,  though  there  is  no  doubt  in  assigning  it  to  the  newev 
])lioeene  or  ]deistocene  period  ;  and  in  all  proliabilitv  it  is  a 
memiier  of  that  foniiation  called  the  northern  drift.  The  amber, 


according  to  IVofessor  Cioepport,  to  wliom  we  are  indebted  for 
onr  information,  is  the  fossilized  re.sin  of  several  species  of  ]»inns, 
abietiine,  and  ciquessineac  It  occurs  generally  in  drops,  a  torni 
which  .suggests  a  seini-tliiid  condition,  or  as  ca.sts  of  resin  ducts ; 
luit  (H'casionally  in  nodular  masses,  such  as  are  accumulated  at 
the  base  of  tlie  stem  of  the  copal-tree.  After  an  e.xaininatioii  ut 


570  s|>ecimens  of  plants  prescived  in  amber,  Profeasor  Goe])pert 
.s^diH^tod  I  ()d  species,  of  which  only  two,  L  ihocedritas  t^dicorn()i(kii 
and  Taxodites  Kuropn'its,  are  fuimd  fossil  in  other  situations,  but 
*10  of  iheni  were  identified  with  iOxisting  species.  Gf  cellular 
plants  tluMC  are.  1()  fungi,  1  algie,  12  lichens,  and  30  niusoi— 


of  vascular  jdants  there  are  08  species,  of  which  52  are  gymuo- 
.sperms.  A  more  interesting  and  curious  resimrch  cannot  lie 
undortakeii  tliaii  that  which  is  olfered  by  this  remaikahle  ivUo 
of  an  ancient  tloni.  The  evidence  given  by  the  plants  in  their 
transparent  toinlis,  so  far  as  they  have  hitherb)  been  examined, 
is  that  of  a  iiortiieni  climate,  and  no  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
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])lanti^are  interniixecl  with  them,/'  Their  resemhlancQ  to  .exist  iujj. 
i^eiiera  is  so  remarkable >  as , to  sua^cfost'  sn  similarity  Miif  climutal  i 
coiiditioii  to  that  which  heloni»s  to  the  northern  parts  of' Central* 
Europe,  thouc^h  those  coiintries  are  less-.rich  in  cupressiiiiuea;  ami 
ahietine^e  than  tlie  amber itlora,  and  the  conifera'  produce  aileas 
abundance  of  i*osinous  matter.  But  apart  *  from  all  specnlatibn^ 
it' is 'evident, sts  the  plants  enclosed  ?  in  the  amber  ah)  of  forest 
uprowth,  that  the  districts,  and' perhaps  countries,  where  (they  aret 
found 'were  at  some 'late  tertiary  e])och' covennl  with  thick  iforests 
ofi  til’s  and 'cypresses  suiTounded  I  wit  III  fa  richer  tlora  than  nowf 
tinurishes  in  districts  when' these  trees- ahound.  '  :  h  .ff  t  :  > 

n  If  we  might  be  ])erinitted  to'genoralizo  upon  theeadv  fossiliwd* 
floras  we  should  thus  doscnhe  them.  The  'most  *  ancient .  veg(H 
table  structure  Wiis  ])rohal)ly  thatiof  cellular  marine  plants,  r  Jir 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  age  vascular  plants  of  cryptogamic  forms 
ivjipeared,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  lias  discovered  a  lignite  of 
coniferous  origin.  '  The  cai  bonifeiDiis  lera  wtus  distinguished  hy  a 
rich  fauna  of  gymnosperniic  dicotyledons (conifene  and  cvcadaoe:e) 
witii  the  phanerogamic  monocotyledons  (grasses  ami  ])ahns), 
and  cryptogainia.  A  striking  ditVereuce  is  exhibited  l>etween  the 
vegetation  of  the  ancient  and  modern  earth  in  the  association  of 
the  palms  and  conifene,  and  yet  there  is  a  locality  in  which  that 
association* exists  even  in  thoipresent  day.  ‘  We  have  so  accus¬ 
tomed  ’  ourselves,'  says  Humboldt,  i*  althongh  enom*ously,  to 
regard  coni  ft*  roc  as  a  northern  form,' that  1  exjx^riencod  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  surprise  when,  in  ascending 'from  the  shores  of  the  South 
Pacific  towards  Cliilpaiisingo,  and  the  elevated  vidloys  of  Mexico, 
between  the' Venta  de  laMoxonera  and  the  Alto  de  los  (k'lxoues, 
4(K)(>  feet  iihove'  the  level  of  the  sea^  J  rotle  a  whole  day  throngk 
a- dense  wood  of  pinns  occidentalis,  where  I  oh.stived  that  these 
trees,  which  are  so  similar  to  the  Weymouth  pine,  wore  associated 
with  fan  ])alrns.’  i'  i  •.  '  ' 

Passing  hy  the  <liatomacea>,  we  need  not  tarry  over  the  amor- 
jdiozoa,  blit  simply  remark  that  although  naturalists  are  not 
dispo.sinl  to  agree  with  Mr.  Toulinin  Smith  in  regarding  the 
ventricnlidm  as  pdly/.oan,  they  fully  acknowledge  the  value  ot  that 
gentleman’s  labours.  Tlie  number  of  the  species  ot  the  British 
fossil  fonnaniferaihas  been  rather  more  than  doubled  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  j  Catalogue.  The  honour 
of  directing  the  attention  of  pala3ontologists  to  these  animals  is 
due  to  Khrenherg,  whose  succ^ossful  investigations  (piickly 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  man}'  competent  observers.  ^Ir. 
Rupe  rt  Jonf^,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  (leological  Soc*iety, 
and  Doctors  Williams  and  Carpenter,  have  done  much  toward.s 
the  discoveiy  and  detinition  of  the  large*  number  ot  b])ecies  added 
to  our- British  forms. ’’  The  zoophyta  have  been  examined  by 
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Milne  E<hvanls  and  Jules  Kaimes,  and  to  their  works  the  reader 
must  l>e  referred  for  an  explanation  of  their  lalxiurs.  The  bn  ozna, 
formerly  includeil  in  this  class  have  l>een  proved  to  he  allied  to 
the  mollusca,  and  they  have  bt'en  removed  to  their  natund 
association,  hut  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  large  numerical 
addition  of  new  species.  In  this  ilepartment  of  zoology  Mr. 
lionsdalehas  been  long  eminent,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
many  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowltnlge. 

The  echinodermata,  a  class  of  animals  whose  remains  eive 
important  aid  to  the  geologist>,  have  always  l>een  regarded  with 
intere.st  as  characteristic  fossils,  but  they  have  recimtly  l>et'u 
made  the  stibjiK'ts  of  es]'»ecial  stiuly  by  IVofessor  Edward  Forbes, 
M‘Coy,  and  other  paheontologists.  The  number  of  species  in 
the  second  edition  i»f  the  Catalogue  is  nearly  double  that  in  the 
first. 

The  cyst  idea  of  Von  Huch,  formerly  known  as  s]»heronitcs, 

have  a  gn^at  importance  as  representatives  of  one  of  the  earliest 

ej>ochs  of  organization,  scarcely  less  characteristic  than  the 

trilobites  and  grajdolitos.  They  hold  tht»  same  station  in  the 

animal  economy  as  the  well-known  sea-urchin.  Thev  are  entirely 
%  %  * 

confined  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations,  just  as  the 
cidarida^  are  limited  to  the  sei^oiulary  rocks,  with  the  solitary 
exce])tion  of  one  species  (C’idaris  Websteriana),  which  was  intn>- 
duced  into  the  sen  that  depo.sited  the  London  clay  alter  the 
destruction  of  all  its  congeners.  IVofessor  Kdwanl  Forbes,  we 
are  informed  in  the  ])reface  to  the  C’atalogue,  revised  the  st  ction 
which  retx>rds  the  echinodermata,  and  in  this  section  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  same  eminent  naturalist  tor  the 
addition  of  the  entire  family  of  the  cystidoa*,  the  genera  and 
species  having  been  described  from  s|>ecimens  collectotl  by  the 
geological  surv('vors  and  during  the  researches  of  Messrs.  t>ray 
and  Fletcher  of  l>udley. 

The  fossil  articulata  are  repn  sented  by  the  annelida.  cirrhipeda, 
cnistacea,  and  insects  Large  additions  have  betui  made  to  tlie 
catalogue  of  the  annelida  by  discoveries  among  the  Paheozoic 
rocks.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sj)eeies  are  now  described: 
of  the  cirrhipeda,  then?  are  4-  British  species;  and  our  know; 
ledge  of  this  class  of  animals  lias  been  brought  into  a  more 
satisfactory  state  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin’s  monograph,  ])uhlidied 
by  the  Hay  Society.  'J'wo  hundred  and  ninety-one  species  ot 
cnistacea?  are  catalogued  by  Mr.  Morris  as  British  fossils,  with 
all  the  care  their  characteristic  remains  demanded.  They  ap|>ear 
in  the  form  of  trilobites  among  the  old(‘St  l^ila'ozoic  rocks,  and  a 
canTul  examination  of  those  strata  both  at  home  and  ahn^ni  luxs 
been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  great  variety  ot  these 
intore,sting  animal  remains.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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crustaceans  weiv  aiuoiig  the  tii-st  civatcJ  things,  and  as  a  chws 
they  have  probably  never  cease' J  to  have  a  place  among  living 
creatures.  The  malacostraciu  genera  ot  a  lugli  onler,  are  touud 
in  the  st'coudary  and  lower  tertiary  rocks  ;  aiul  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  ot  tiiese  there  iiro  but  4b  spi'cies  in  -b  genera ;  while  in  the 
eiitoinastraca  or  lower  tonus  of  crust aceau  life,  the  species  are 
very  numerous.  Of  trilobites  there  aie  !.*>*)  species  in  o5  genera 
This  very  interesting  group  has  been  fully  desc-ribed  and  arranged 
by  M.  Barrande  in  Bv»hemi;v,  and  by  M‘Coy  ami  Salter  in 
Englaiui.  The  discovery  i>t  lv>ssil  insects  in  the  Liiis  and 
Furbtvk  beds  luis  been  tollowcil  up  with  great  zeal  bv  the 
Kev.  R  Brodie.  Fitty-eight  genera  have  been  obtaineil  from 
British  strata,  and  the  numerous  fragim'uts  prove  that  fossil 
eutomology  wouKl  be  tully  represented  if  the  speeinu'iis  were 
less  mutilated,  and  probably  will  be  in  spite  that  im|K‘dimeat 
u  few  vears  henct*. 

V 

The  sub-kingdom  mollusca  opens  so  largt?  a  subject,  and  tlie 
investigation  of  it  has  bet'ii  so  successful  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  that  we  cannot  Vi'nture  to  trace  its  progress  without 
entering  more  fully  into  a  history  of  tin*  clas.sitieatii>n  than  Wi>uhl 
be  consi.stenl  with  our  present  object.  It  will  be.sulUeient  to  say 
that  this  branch  of  natural  science  tu>mprises  407  genera  ami 
4iS4S  species  of  British  fossils,  Ixjing  an  increa.se  of  about  one- 
fourth,  including  the  introduction  of  the  bryozoa,  since  the  brst 
publication  of  the  Catalogue.  Fverv  successful  etVort  to  bring 
the  clitssibciition  of  the  mollusca  into  groups  consistent  with 
nature  is  highly  im|>ortant  to  the  progn.'ss  of  geology,  anti  that 
litus  bt'cn  tlone  by  ^Ir.  Morris,  with  a  competent  knowletlge  of 
tlie  investigations  of  foreign  ami  native  naturali.sts. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  been  nuule  actpiainted  with  a  lew  Ittssil 
lish  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller’s  delightful  bt>oks,  ‘The  Ohl  Kcil  Sand¬ 
stone’ ami  ‘  The  Asterolepsis  ot  Stntinm'ss/  d'he  British  |)ala*on- 
tologist  is  now  act.piainteil  with  741  ^jK.‘cit‘S,  whicli  is  an  incrt‘a.se 
of  20S  sinev  the  year  18  to.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present 
extends,  tishes  are  the  most  ancient  vertebraU'd  animals  ;  but  a 
jiractical  geologist  has  recently  said,  and  we  are  not  ilisposed  to 
dis[)Ute  his  o[)inion  ;  ‘  So  little  credit  do  1  piusonally  attach  U> 
neg;itive  evidence  in  the  matter  of  organic  remaims,  that  to  take 
up  extreme  grounds  at  once.,  1  hold  mysell  pertectly  prepared,  it 
1  live  kmg  enough,  to  htiar  ot  the  discovery  ot  the  Silurian 
mammalia  and  id’  eour.se  of  all  those  ot  tin*  more  recmit  periods. 
But  taking  discovery  as  our  guiile,  we  must  tor  the  present  admit 
that  tish  remains  make  tlieir  a[>|K*arance  iu  strata  ot  a  much 
greater  age  than  the  lowest  ot  those  which  contain  the  hones  ot 
any  other  vertehrated  animals.  In  tlie  Lu<Jlow  gronj»  ot  the 
Silurian  rocks  ichthvolitic  remains  wi  re  ili.scovcred  some  years 
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since  by  Sir  Roderick  ^Murchison,  and  for  the  present  they  nnist 
be  regiirdedas  the  niost  ancient  specimens  of  vertebrated  animals. 
Jbit  although  research  in  otlier  countries  as  well  as  our  own  has 
hitherto  failed  to  discover  the  bones  of  reptiles  or  niannnalia,  we 
are  not  prepiired  to  assert  wdth  Sir  Roderick  that  tlie  Silurian 
sy.stem  can  yet  be  regarded  ‘  on  the  whole,  as  representing  a  long, 
early  period,  in  which  no  vertebrated  animals  had  bi‘en  culled 
into  existence.’  From  the  first  ap}.)eaiauce  of  ichthyolites  in  the 
transition  series  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  Silurian  formation, 
they  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  through  every  group  to  the 
tertiary  epoch  and  tlie  j>resent  seas.  But  each  sot  of  beds  has  spt^cica 
frequently  gemjra  j^eculiar  to  itself.  In  the  Red  Sandstone  the 
forms  are  most  remarkable.  We  there  find  the  ])terichthys  with 
its  wing-like  appendages ;  the  cephalaspiLS,  w'ith  its  dispropir- 
tioned  biickler-shapetl  head,  and  thin  joinU^d  lK)dy ;  and  the 
uncouth  coccosteus.  Jn  the  sirata  ranging  iVom  the  (Joal  lornta- 
tion  to  the  Chalk  the  sauroido  are  found,  so  called  from  a 
su})posed  affinity  to  reptiles,  and  from  their,  being  covered  witli 
enaiiielled  scales. 

The  rejdilian  remains  have  gi'eatly  interested  the  ]mblic  on 
account  of  the  strange  shapes  and  huge  dimensions  of  some  of 
them  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  animals  of  the  Old 
Worlil  were  as  a  fauna  distiusfuislied  bv  a  nreiUer  bulk  than  tliose! 
w  hich  iidiabit  the  surface  of  the  New  ;  though  there  was  a  peiiod 
when  reptiles  dul  exist,  liaviiig  forms  and  dimensions  which 
app(.*ar  almost  fahulous.  Geologists  are  now  acquainted  with 
db  gcmeia  and  1 5*1  spi^eies.  The  serious  investigation  of  these 
n  liiains  commenced  w  ith  the  discovery  of  the  ichthyosaurus  iu  • 
1811.  In  1821  .Mr.  (  Jonyheare  discovered  and  described  the 
plesiosaurus,  and  in  the  following  year  the  mosasaurus.  I)r. 
Mantell  figured  the  anatomy  of  the  iguauodon  iu  1825,  iujd 
Cuvier,  whom  we  shall  never  cease  to  regret — for  as  a  naturalist 
and  a  scholar,  a  man  of  noble  intellect  and  nobler  virtues,  he 
commanded  the  resj>ect  and  honour  of  all  men — four  years  after 
desv'iibed  that  strange  flying  reptile,  the  ptorodaetGiis.  Since 
this  ])eriod,  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  skeletons  of  fossil 
animals  has  botui  perfonned  by  Professor  Owen,  w  ho  has  earned 
an  European  reputation  by.  the  admirable  sagacity  with  which 
he  detects  analogies,  and  from  the  fragments  of  an  o.^^seons 
structure  dt^tects  the  habits,  structure,  and  form  of  the  auiinal 
to  which  they  belonged. 

Rej)tilian  life  had  its  origin  at  tlie  close  of  the  Red  Sandstone 
era,  or  we  slioiild  })crhaps  say  no  bones  of  an  earlier  date  have 
been  discovered.  The  telerpetou  is  the  oldest  know  n  reptile,  and 
was  ohtaineil  from  the  sandstones  of  Elgin  on  the  south  side  of 
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Murray  Firtli.  In  all  tl\e  formations  above  this  the  remains  of 
reptiles  arc  more  or  less  abundant.  Dining  the  age  of  the  se¬ 
condary  rocks  the  large-eyed  ichthyosauri,  the  swan-necked  jde- 
siosauri,  the  huge  inegalosauri,  growing  to  a  length  of  five-and- 
forty  feet,  and  the  Hying  ptorodactyles  inhabited  the  seas  and 
their  co:ists.  The  forms  of  these  reptiles  are  now  as  well  known 
to  reading  people  as  those  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  the 
wonder  they  excited  when  first  made  known  has  scarcely  di¬ 
minished.  It  is  still  curious  to  compare  these  extinct  races  with 
the  ])resent  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  of  the  same  class,  whether 
in  relation  to  their  number/ size,  or  diversity  of  forms.  But 
whether  we  limit  the  comparison,  or  include  those  stealthy  and 
voracious  animals  wdiich  still  haunt  the  rivers  and  shores  of 
wanner  climates,  we  find  that  the  cold-blooded,  air-breathing 
animals  of  the  present  day  are,  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
creaturi's  which  were  once  lords  of  our  isles,  a  degraded,  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  powerless  race. 

The  British  fossil  mammalia  are  9(>  in  number.  They  belong 
for  the  most  ])art  to  the  tertiary  formation  and  to  its  recimt  beds. 
None  have  yet  been  found  below  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  the  Great 
Oolite,  where  Dr.  Buckland  obtained,  many  years  since,  the 
o.sseous  remains  of  an  {inimal  refeired  by  Guvier  to  the  genus 
Didelphys.  No  discovery  of  modern  times  has  been  more  ]>osi- 
tively  untested,  for  it  contradicted  a  favourite  hypothesis.  Every¬ 
body  believed  that  the  mammalia  liad  been  introduced  among 
the  lower  gnules  of  animals  during  the  Tertiary  age  ;  and  some 
men  of  science,  who  had  more  regard  for  their  hypotheses  than 
for  tnith,  w^ouid  not  believe  that  an  insectivorous  mammalian 
conld  live  in  the  Jurasic  age.  There  were  two  sources  of  doubt, 
aiKbtbe  sceptics  availed  tlieinsolves  of  both  ;  but  wdiilo  Dr.  Fittoii 
disposeil  of  ono‘  by  proving  the  true  strati tigra])hical  j)Osition  of 
the  rock,  Owen  reasserted  the  maininalian  character  of  the  bones. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  (Juvier  no  remains  of  tlie  (juadru- 
inana  had  been  discovereil,  but  the  bones  of  monkeys  have  since 
he^^n  found  in  recent  Tertiary  deposits,  in  England  and  Franco, 
as  well  as  in  India  and  South  America.  A  feline  animal  also, 
huger  than  any  living  species,  existed  with  the  boars,  w’olves,  and 
other  animals  w’hose  bones  are  jweserved  in  limestone  caves. 

The  great  success  which  has  hitlierto  attended  the  res(‘arc)i  of 
the  palaeontologist  gnarantee.s  the  continuance  of  his  labours. 
Wliat  will  be  the  result  of  bis  study  during  the  next  ten  year.s 
we  cannot,  predict,  but  he  will  Wgin  a  new  stage  in  bis  incjuiries 
with  a  safe  and  intelligible  gui<le.  To  those  oi  our  readeis  who 
are  inkTOsted  in  the  study  of  geology  as  avocation  or  amu.sement 
■ — whether  eniplov^d  in  examining  extensive  districts  and 
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collecting  fossils  from  rocks  of  all  ages,  or  having  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science  beyond  the  locality  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  them,  we  recommend  Morris’s  ‘  Catalogue  of  Jhitish 
Fossils/ 


Art.  V. —  Westicard  Ho  !  oi\  ihe  Voyages  and  Adventures  ofSirAmyas 
Leigh,  Knight,  of  Burrough,  in  the  County  of  Devon.  In  the  rtiyii 
of  J lev  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  liciulcrcd  into 
^loilorn  English  hy  Charles  Kingsley.  lii  Three  Volumes. 
Cambridge.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1855. 

In  the  ecoiioiny  of  literature,  if  there  are  not  those  cycles  which 
recur  in  the  physical  and  perhaps  in  the  social  world,  there  aie 
certainly  aberrations  which  very  much  resemble  them.  We  speak 
more  especially  here  of  fictitious  literature,  in  which,  whether 
prosaic  or  poetical,  the  same  general  laws  obtain.  While  history, 
cssiiy,  and  philosophical  disquisition  have  for  their  main  object  to 
instruct  the  mind,  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is  chiefly 
designed  to  delight  it.  It  is  true  that  fable  and  parable,  and 
their  common  ex})ansion  in  allegory,  are  didactic  in  their  ten¬ 
dency,  however  a'sthetical  and  emotional  they  may  be  in  their 
detail.  But  that  literature  w  hich  may  be  designated  as  fictitious 
excellence,  is,  as  Horace  describes  })oetrv — ‘  Aninns  natum 
juvandis.’  It  ‘  must  please  to  live.’  It  lies  witliout  the  utilitarian 
sphere,  and  the  instruction  and  moral  im})rc>vement  which  it 
conveys,  great  as  they  may  occiusionally  be,  are  rather  accidental 
tiian  es.sential  to  it. 

The  main  initial  scheme  of  prose  fiction  has  been,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  affect  the  feelings  of  mankind  by  working  on  their  sliongcst 
passion,  that  is,  by  the  most  affecting  delineations  of  beauty  and 
lovc‘,  connecting  them  with  those  accessories  of  natural  scenery 
and  romantic  events  and  situations  which  are  adapted  to  assist 
tlic  main  design.  We  are  refening  here  chiefly  to  ])rose  fiction  ; 
but  even  in  poetry,  while  the  ode  is  more  devoted  to  heroic 
action,  and  the  epic  has  more  the  character  of  history  in  verse, 
yet  the  latter  of  these  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 
The  primeval  jnince  of  e})ics  has  founded  his  imniortiil  i)ocni  on 
tlie  passion  of  love.  He  represents  to  us  the  beauty  of  Helen  far 
more  expressively  than  a  picture  or  a  description  could  do  it 
Old  men — compared  as  they  sit  to  grasshoppers — in  w  hom  passion 
Las  subsided  under  the  touch  of  time,  and  in  whom  senatorial 
prudence,  allied  against  the  beauty  which  razed  their  eni])iro  to 
the  ground,  had  taken  the  place  of  tlie  w'arlike  prowess  of  the 
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pcost,  are  depicted  *as  charmed  spectators  of  tliat  lovely  woman, 
the  ‘  belli  teterriina  causii.’ 

‘  I’hey  cried,  no  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  ten  loni^  years  have  kept  tlie  world  in  arms.* 

So,  too,  ^liltoi),  with  the  tate  of  tlie  world  in  his  luiiid,  represents 
Adam  as  the  fairest  of  his  race,  and  adds,  with  a  pardonable 
solecism  — 

‘  Fairest  of  her  dauu^hters  Fve.* 

In  prose  fiction,  this  concentration  of  the  interest  of  love  and 
beauty  on  heroes  and  heroines  has  In'en  well  ni^h  \iiiiversal. 
Godwin,  indeed,  in  his  ‘Caleb  \Villiams,\and  a  few  others  of  lesser 
name,  have  lu‘en  ambitious  enough  to  defy  the  law,  but  these 
have  been  rare  exceptions.  To  instance  the  grandest  prose 
fictions  that  have  ever  been  written  in  modern  time.s,  tho.se  by 
the  author  of  ^  Waverley,'  we  have  this  princijde  exemplified  in 
Rebecca  and  Ivanhoe,  Amy  Robsart  and  J^eicester,  Lovell  and 
Isabella  Wardour,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  might  be 
given  from  our  best  novels  and  romances. 

Our  modern  novelists,  however,  seem  to  think  that  the  public 
is  satiated  with  this  natural  food.  The  lamented  authoress  of 


‘Jane  Eyre’  has  in  that  work,  and  also  in  her  ‘  Villette,’  seemed 


resolved  to  expatiate  into  a  wider  field,  and  to  compel  the  interest 
of  her  readers  to  situations  between  the  sexes  of  the  most  excep¬ 


tional,  not  to  say  the  most  unnatural,  kind.  In  the  one  she  has 
wedded  her  heroine  to  a  man  blinded  and  seamed  with  the  scars 


of  a  conflagration,  and  in  the  other  to  a  man  whoso  character  has 
by  the  course  of  the  narrative  been  exhausted  of  all  the  elements 
of  natural  sympathy  and  interest.  Such  works  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  succedanea  to  a  palled  appetite.  The  plot  is 
thoroughly  defective,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  solely 
sustained  by  the  continuous  vivacity  of  the  execution  ami  the 
tastefulness  and  beauty  of  the  episodes. 

The  work  before  us  falls  under  the  same  category.  Unlike 
the  former  productions  of  Mr.  Kingslo}’,  it  has  no  moral,  and  we 
might  ahnost  say,  no  plot.  It  is  simply  a  series  of  sketches, 
some  of  them,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
still  mere  ‘orient  pearls  at  random  stnmg,’and  their  effect  beside 
our  highest  works  of  fiction  is  like  that  of  an  assend»lagc  of 
precious  stones  in  a  jeweller’s  tray  in  compari.son  with  the  gems 
which  adorn  the  brow  and  the  bosom  of  royal  beauty. 

Moreover,  he  who  appropriates  great  names  and  moving  his¬ 
torical  associations  without  doing  full  justice  to  the  materials  he 
employs  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  the  repul)lic  of  letters.  He  purloins 
from  those  characters  and  subjects  which  llonvce  designates  as 
‘  De  medio  .surnptis."  It  is  a  tame  enterprise  to  follow  iiim.  lie 
is  like  those  posses.sors  of  a  life-interest  in  estates,  who,  with  a 
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malignant  eccentricity,  consign  them  to  dilapidation  and  decay 
in  order  to  spite  the  next  heir. 

We  could  adduce  tnimerims  instances  of  this  literary  sin.  many 
of  which  will  probably  occur  to  every  reader  who  has  euiploved 
his  leisure  on  the  tictitious  literature  of  our  country.  We  ha\e, 
for  exam}>le,  in  this  work  tlie  names  of  Raleigh,  »Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Walsingham,  Spenser,  and  of  Elizal)eth  her.seJb  atfurdiiig  to  the 
author  op|K)rtuuities  for  the  development,  of  the  most,  iliarao- 
teristic  traits  as  well  of  the  most  striking  situations.  Rut  we 
look  in  vain  for  anything  specitically  characteristic  of  tiiese  great 
a'sonages.  How  ditferently  has  the  ‘  CJreat  Unknown'  dealt  witli 
.some  of  the  chjiracters  we  have  mentioned  ! 

Still,  with  all  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Kingsley  s  book  is  no  ordi¬ 
nary  piwluction.  It  iudic*ates  the  hiding's  of  power.  It  is  im- 
com])arably  inferior  to  'Alton  Locke/  and  yet,  in  comparison 
with  that  work,  it  shows  a  surprising  versatility  of  talent.  Its 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  me  vivid  and  graphic,  in  the  Iasi 
degree.  In  perusing  his  pages  we  seem  to  dwell  au/uist  the 
mountiiius  and  vales,  the  woods  mid  the  wate  rs  of  the  Far  West, 
and  at  the  Siiine  time  to  Wcome  familim*  with  the  niaiiuers  and 
tlie  sentiments  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

It  wuulil  be  ditlicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  present  such  an  out¬ 
line  of  this  fiction  as  would  convey  to  the  reader  a  just  cunce[)- 
tion  either  of  its  merits  or  its  defects.  It  pretends  to  be  a  r<AX>id 
f  the  adventures  of  Amyas,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Amyas  la‘igh, 
a  Devonshire  man,  as  one  might  sup[X)se  the  author  to  he  from 
the  '  esprit  ile  corps’  witli  which  he  giorities  the  heroes  whom 
that  beautiful  county  claims  as  its  own.  11  is  iirst  inlivxiuclion 
to  us  Ls  as  a  school  boy,  the  son  of  a  wido>v,  but  the  go^isou  ot 
the  powerful  Sir  Richard  (irenville,  bi'LHighl  u[)  in  the  town  oi 
Bideford  under  the  stwere  discipline  of  Vimlex  Rrindh'coniW, 
the  schoolmastei'  of  Bideford.  His  ohler  brother  Frank  hml  Wen 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Queen  LlizalK‘ih,  and  was  there  in- 
tlatiiig  his  youthful  iniuil  witli  all  the  anticipated  iuipossihiiiiieb 
which  could  swell  the  lancv  of  a  voung  courtier  in  that  age  ot 
rapid  and  romantic  preferment.  Amyas,  returning  troiu  .senooi, 
fall  s  among  a  group  of  sailors  who,  having  returned  Iroin  the  LI 
Dorado  of  the  western  worhl,  were  stacking  to  enlist  liaiids,  both 
young  and  old,  to  embark  witli  them  in  their  next  venture.  Ihe 
youth  was  fascinated  and  le.solved,  ami  forthwith*  visited  his  god¬ 
father  to  obtain  his  siuictioii.  The  description  of  Sir  llichard 
Grenville’s  residence  is  one  of  those  hapjiy  elfort.s  which  vindicate 
the  claim  of  tlie  author  to  the  cluiracter  of  a  iirst-rato  painter. 

'  From  tho  ho\i?c.  on  throe  sides  the  hill  sloped  stei'ply  down,  and  the 
L^arden  wlu'iv  Sir  Richard  and  Amyas  were  walking  gave  a  tnd} 
KugUsh  prosjHjct.  At  one  turn  they  could  catch  over  the  weslera 
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walls  a  ol'  tU<}  bliu*  iKvan  llevktnl  with  passiuix  aiul  at  tho 

next,  sprouil  tar  Ih‘U>w  thorn,  ran^o  on  raui^o  ot*  lorlilo  park,  t^tatoly 
avenue,  yellow  autiiiun  woodland,  and  purple  heather  nnH>r!»,  lapping 
over  and  over  eaeh  other  up  the  valley  to  the  old  Ihitlsh  I'arthwork, 
whleh  sttK)d  hlaek  and  tur/.e  grown  on  il?^  eoiiieal  peak,  and  stantiing 
out  against  th-e  skv.on  the  highest  hank  of  hill  whieh  elosed  the  valley 
to  the' cast,  the  lotly  tower  of  Kilhampton  ('!\ureh.  rieh  with  th'o 
inonuTue’ats  and  otVerings  of  five  eentnries  of  i^ren\"ilK's.  A  yellow 
eastern  ha/e  hung  soft  over  p:u*k  and  wood  ami  nn>or ;  tlie  reil  eatth' 
lowovl  tA>  eav‘h  otlier  as  they  stood  brushing  a  a  ay  the  flies  in  the  rivulet 
far  Ik'Iow  ;  the  eolts  in  the  horse'  park,  elose  on  their  right,  nliinnied 
a.s  they  plaviHl  together,  and  their  sires  from  the  Queen’s  Park,  on  the 
opposite  hill,  answered  them  in  fuller  tlunigh  faintiT  voiees ;  a  rutting 
st:»g  made  the  still  wovullaml  rattle  willi  hU  hoar.se  ihumler,  and  a  rival 
far  up  tlie  valley  gave  hack  a  trumpet  note  of  defiaiuv,  ami  was  himsidf 
dolled  fi\>m  heathery  hrows  whieh  tpiiveivd  far  away  above,  half  seen 
thivnigh  the  veil  »d‘ eastern  mist  ;  aiul  elo>e  at  home,  upon  the  terrace 
before  the  h»niso,  amid  n>mping  spaniels  and  golden-haired  ehildixm,  sat 
li.ady  (Irenville  herself,  the  beautiful  St.  Leger  of  Annery,  the  central 
jewel  of  all  that  glorious  place,  and  hmked  down  at  her  !u>hle  ehihh*en, 
and  then  up  at  her  inort'  m>l>le  hn^hand.  and  nuind  at  that  broad  para¬ 
dise  of  the  west,  till  life  seenu'il  too  full  of  happiness  and  luaven  of 
light.-  Vol.  i.  p.  lil  I . 

Anivas  appears  again  upon  the  stage  after  having  accoinpanii'il 
Sir  b'ranois  l>ralve  in  that  eircnnnmvigation  with  whieh  his  name 
is  insi'paraldy  eonneeted,  and  at  tins  ]M'riod  of  tin'  drama  enter.s 
ono  of  the  txvo  heroines  of  the  tale,  with  whom  the  Jitifhor  rejiro- 
.s(>nt.<;  (with  very  ipiestionahle .skill,  as  we  venttire  to  think)  all  the 
swains  of  (i\e  country  side  onamomvd,  including  tin'  two  brothers, 
Frank  and  Amvas  Leigh.  Lnder  tln'se  circumstances,  Frank 
a<lopts  a  conrsi'  otpially  im]nobal>le  and  tlangeroti.s — that  of  as¬ 
sembling  all  the  lovi'is  at  a  supper  and  uniting  them  in  a  club, 
biinbng  them  bv  a  vow  to  acipticsee  in  tin'  cboici*  of  the  beautiful 
Rose  Salterne,  and  to  aid  ami  abet  the  bapyiy  tnati  whom  she 
.should  favour  with  her  ciioiiN'.  Ihit  the  lvo.s('  ot  TorrHlgi'  has  one 


mlmircr  of  a  ditVerent  stain]), 
of  Frank  and  Amvtvs,  and  a 


'rids  is  FiUstace  Leigh,  a  cM)nsin 
dark  and  malignant  .L'snif,  who 


nuninds  ns  occasionally  of  Rashleigh  Oshaldistone  in  ‘  Rob  Roy.* 
Ke.siding  in  tlie  neighlionrhooil,  he  ha.s  repeatt'tl  opportnnitii'S  of 
inteivonr.so,  and  uses  them,  thongli  nn.sm'(N‘S.sfnlly,  to  ply  all  his 


artss  upon  the  artections  of  tho  hoautifiil  maiden.  The  intensity 
of  hatre^l  thus  ])rothu‘i^l  between  tho  cousins  is  <h'velopc<l  ]»y 
Mr.  King.s|(‘y  ^vith  singular  ]>o\vt‘r.  It  issne.s  in  the  sinrcss  of 
Knstm'o  in  seonnng  the  committal  Ixdh  ot  Rose  and  (»t  Frank 
].oigh  tV)  the  <lnngeons  of  tho  Iminisition,  tlie  gloom  of  which 
they  only  exchange  for  the  intenscr  horrors  ot  tlu?  stake. 

Meanwhile  Amyas  joins  an  o'X  pod  it  ion  to  I  rtdand,  associated 
with  Sir  Walter  Rareigii  and  Spenser,  to  c\])el  ii  body  of 
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Spaniards  who  have  ett’ectetl  a  piratical  landing  on  the  cf>ast 
In  an  engagement  he  takes  prisoner  a  S])aniard,  whose  ordinarv 
designation  of  Don  Guzman  has  the  usual  long  train  of  hioli- 
sounding  patronymics.  The  S])anish  Don  is  sent  as  ajirisoner  to 
the  mansion  of.  Sir  Diehard  Grenville,  to  he  kept  in  lil)(.*ral 
custody  until  his  ransom  is  ])aid.  Here  he  meets  with  the 
l)eautiful  Dose  Salterne,  and  adds  another  to  the  list  of  her 
adorers.  This  ])laces  Dose  in  a  perilous  situation.  Aniyas  is 
abroad  and  Frank  at  Court,  and  none  of  all  was  near  to  keep 
alive  by  any  a.ssociation  those  feelings  which  would  have  rendered 
harmless  the  assaults  of  the  Don  on  her  atV(‘ctions.  Thus  left  on 
a  clear  stag(\  he  captivated  her  attention  by  his  narratives  of 
romantic  adventure,  predominated  over  her  simplicity  by  liis 
national  pride,  and  at  length  declared  his  passion.  For  this  Dose 
was  not  ])repared.  She  declined  his  pro])(\<-a]s  and  shunned  Ids 
societv,  charging  him  not  to  resume  his  intercourse  with  her. 
T1  »e  effect  of  this  self-imposed  silence  on  the  mind  of  Dose  is 
de] acted  in  a  ])assage  which  has  been  re]K'atedly  cited  as  a  jaouf 
of  Mr.  K  ingsley's  ])rofound  insight  into  the  '  character  and 
temperaimmt  of  woman. 


*  Dose  Salterne  and  the  Spaniard  had  not  exehang(‘d  a  word  in  the 
last  six  months,  though  they  had  met  many  times.  The  Spaniard 
by  no  means  avoided  her  eom])any,  exeept  in  her  father's  house.  He 
only  took  eare  to  obey  lier  eareliilly  hy  seeming  always  uneonscious  ot* 
lier  pr(‘senee  Ixyoiul  the  stateliest  of  salutes  at  entering  and  depail- 
ing.  Hut  h(‘  took  eare  at  the  same  time  to  lay  himsedf  out  to  the 
very  best  advantage  whenever  he  was  in  her  presence,  to  he  more 
witty,  mon*  ehxpient,  more  runuuitie,  more  lull  of  wonderful  talcs  tluui 
he  ever  yet  had  been. 

‘  The  eiinidng  J)on  had  found  himself  foiled  in  his  first  lactic,  and 
he  was  now  trying  anotlier  and  a  far  more  formidaMe  one.  In  the 
first  ]dace,  Dose  deserved  a  very  severe  jiunishment  for  having  dared 
to  refiist*  the  lovt'  of  a  S]>anlsh  nol deman  :  and  what  greater  })nnisli- 
ment  eonhl  ho  indict  than  witlidrawing  the  honour  of  his  att(*ntions 
and  the  sunshine  of  his  smiles  ?  There  was  conceit  enough  in  that 
notion,  hut  there  was  cunning  too,  for  none  knew  hotter  than  the 
Spaniard  that  women,  like  the  world,  arc  luvtty  sure  to  value  a  man 
(es]KH*ially  if  there  Ih'  any  real  worth  in  him)  at  his  own  jiricc;  and 
that  the  more  he  demands  for  himself,  the  more  thev  will  give  for  him. 
And  now  he  would  put  a  high  price  on  himself  and  phjue  her  pride,  as 
she  was  too  much  accustomed  to  wor  ship  to  he  won  l»y  llattcring  it. 
He  might  have  done  that  hy  paying  attention  to  some  one  else,  hut  he 
was  too  wise  to  employ  so  coarse  a  method,  which  might  raise  indigna¬ 
tion,  or  disgust,  or  desjiair  in  Dose's  lieart,  hut  would  never  have 
brought  her  to  his  feet — as  it  will  never  bring  any  woman  worth  the 
bringing.  So  he  (luietly  and  unobtrusively  showed  her  that  he  could 
do  without  her,  and  she,  poor  fool,  as  she  wivs  meant  to  do,  began  forth¬ 
with  to  ask  herself  whv.  What  was  the  hi<lden  treasure  ?  Wliut  waa 
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the  reserve  force  which  maile  him  indciHMideut  of  her,  while  she  could 
not  say  that  she  was  indepemlent  of  him  ?  Had  he  a  secret  ? 
How  ])lcasant  to  know  it!  J>t>me  huge  amhitioiir  How  pleasant 
to  share  in  it!  Some  mysterious  knowledge?  How  ])leasant  to  learn 
it !  Some  eapaeity  of  love  beyond  the  common  ?  How  delicious  to 
have  it  all  for  her  own !  He  must  l)t‘  greater,  wiser,  richcr-heartial 
than  she  was,  as  well  as  hetter-boru.  All!  if  his  wealth  wouKl  hut 
supply  her  poverty!  And  so,  step  hy  step,  she  was  l)i*ing  hvl  to  sue, 
\x\  forma  piuprris,  to  the  very  m,ui  whom  she  had  spuriu'd  when  ho 
had  sued  in  like  form  to  her.  dhiat  temptation  (d*  having  some 
mysterious  private  treasuiv,  of  being  the  pri(‘stess  of  sonn*  liidilen 
sanetuarv,  and  being  able  to  thank  heaven  that  she  was  not  as 
other  women  arc,  was  hecoming  far  too  much  for  Hose,  as  it  is  too 
much  for  most ;  for  none  know  better  than  the  Spaniard  how  much 
more  fond  women  are  by  the  very  law  of  tlu‘ir  sex  of  worshipping 
than  of  being  worship[)ed,  and  of  obeying  than  of  being  oheyeil ;  how 
their  coyness,  often  their  scorn,  is  but  a  mask  to  hide  their  conseious- 
ness  of  weakness,  and  a  mask,  too,  of  which  they  themselves  will 
often  be  the  lirst  to  tire.’ — Vol.  ii.  \).  10!). 

The  issue  is  Rose’s  consent  to  elope  with  him  to  the  Caiwccas, 
where  he,  with  his  ransom  paid,  has  been  apjiointed  toagoveruur- 
ship.  This,  however,  was  not  accomplished  without  a  passage  of 
arms  with  one  of  Rose's  indigenous  devotees,  Mr.  William  Cary, 
one  of  the  fraternity  which  Frank  Leigh  had  so  fantastically 
constituted.  The  de.scri|)tion  of  the  scene  of  this  contest  on  the 
sands  of  the  Devonshire  coast  is  certainly  a  masterjjieco  of 
])airiting.  It  proves  that  the  author  is  free  of  every  provinct?  of 
the  realm  of  nature,  and  tliat  lie  is  admitted  to  each  as  a  lover. 
Indeed,  Ids  perception  of  natural  phenomena  is  intensely  vivid. 
The  peculiar  odours  of  th(3  hour  of  dawn,  the  apjiearanco  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  minute  sounds  of  awakening 
nature,  the  songs  and  behaviour  of  birds,  the  aspect  of  the 
beach  and  of  the  shrubby  slopes  which  lack  their  mirror  when 
the  ebbing  tide  luis  left  the  ribbed  sand  to  vary  the  landscape  ;  all 
these  are  depicted  with  an  intensity  of  perception  wliich  indicates 
genius,  in  so  hir  as  sympathy  with  nature  is  one  of  its  elements. 

But  while  Mr.  Kingsley  is  thus  happy  in  details,  heap[>(iars  to 
be  incapable  of  sketching  the  outline  ot  a  liuscinating  and  con¬ 
sistent  story.  At  this  stage  of  his  narrative  he  seems  embarrassed 
by  the  odd  compact  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Ros(3,  and  it  is  liard 
to  imagine  any  sidhciently  potent  motive  to  impel  a  crew  which 
numbered  on  its  roll  Ainyas  as  captain,  Frank  Ltugh  the 
courtier,  Cary  the  wounded  duellist,  and  Jack  Hridlecombe  the 
enamoured  curate,  to  sail  tor  the  Spanish  Main  in  (juest  ot  the 
abducted  bride.  Away  they  speed,  however,  Westward  Ho  I  and 
their  adventunjs  in  the  land  of  their  search  aiford  the  author  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  indicating  his  ])ower  ot  portraying  natural 
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scenery,  whether  amidbt  the  iquiet  loveliness  of  the  Devoushue 
coast,  or  the  more  features  and  fulhblowu  beauties  of  a 

tropical  clime.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  setMiis  more 
at  liome  iii  the  |xu*k  and  quiet  gardens  of  8u',  liichanl  UreuviUe 
or  afiiidst  the  awful  clitfs,  the 'mountains  witli> their  thumleriu^ 
torrents,  the  plethoric  vegetation,  and  the  brilliant  hiuii  of  huds 
and  tiowers,  which  in  those  palmy  days  made  the  western  world 
a  theatre  of  wonders.  .  *,  .  •  /  , 

.  ,  AiLoxig  the  crew  is^  Salvation  Yjeo^  ,whbsp,  mission,  rather 
oddly  conceived,  as  it  seeins  to,iis,.is:  tO'redoem  A.pleilge  1nade^U) 
bis  ileceased  friend  Oxeaham*  tbotU  having,  i>eeuTjuoiuberb, of 
that  groii])  at.  Bideford,  amidst  which  tlie  school-hoy, .  Amyas, 
first '  caught  the  fever  of  i  nautical  adveuturo)' -  to  i  discover  this 
illegitimate  daughter.*  'Rose  Sidterno  is  found  at  the  fnaiKsion  of 
the  Don,  beset  in  the  absence  of  dier  husband  by  nnw'orthy  pro¬ 
posals  from  Eustace  Leigh,  who  holds  oyer  her/ reettsant  virtue 
the  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.’  ‘Ah  ovorli  card' con  vena¬ 
tion  in  the  ])lea.su re-grounds  of  the  Don  leadS'to  a  terrific  conflict, 
in  which  Frank  is  taken  prisoner,  while  rAinyas  and  some  of  h^ 
comrn/les /escape  to  his  ship.  >{  The  inipassiouoJ  malignity  ,c)f 
Eustaee  accomidislies  a  total  alienation,  of;  feeling  l)ct.\cx*eu^Dou 
Guzman  JUid  Itose.  She*  together  with  Frank  Leigh, are. deli yui'csl 
over  to'the' tender  mercies  of  tbe*.In([uisitioii,  aiul  are  burnetl 
alive  side  by  side.  •  -"i  i 

Meanwhile,'  intlamrd  vnth  equal  hatred' of i  the  Spaniards  and 
love  of  the  gold  which  they  were  monopolizing^-  the -British  crew 
pursue  tlicir  cruise,  and  Salvation  Voo* accidentally  discovers^  his 
little  maid,  the  ohject’of  his  faithful  search,  a' ‘half-^jayhjje  beauty 
'with-thc  name  of  Ayacaiiora.  During  |tlieir‘ voyage  to  Kiigl^uifl 
our  shores  were  tlireatenoil  by  , the,  Spanish  iXflnada, ‘and  tlie 
vessel  ot  Amyas,  stopped  by  the  (pieen  s  orders,-  was  , apprized  Vt 
the  invasion,  and  A inyas  nominated  to*  a,  command  ia  defence 
of  his  country.  If  anything  co\dd  be  waiiting  toireooncijo'  hjai 
to  his  new  career  of  duty,  lit  was  the  information,  that  (the 
<lotostc<l  JV>n  Guzman  was^in  command  of  one  .oL  the  ent^mys 
ships.  •  Atnyo-s  tracks  his'foe '  thmugh }  scas  'and-  storins,  pmting 
for  a  pciwiihl  conflict  with  him,  until  «at  length' th*  finds  his  vosM, 


pouring  ram,  heiore  wnicii  tne  water  was  ooiung  in  a  loiig 
liat' ;•  while  every  moment  behind  the  watery  veil  a  ki  cn  Win’ 
'.s/)(/rA'  leajit  down  into  the  sea,  ordartcil  zigzag  tlirougli  the  ndu* 
But  the  vf'iigeful  spirit  of  Ainyas  wa.s  fierceri  than  the  storin» 
and  the  intensity  (A'  his  hate  contemning  the  .mingled  fury-iof 
the  elements,  roniinds  us  of  the  sublime  iinagery  of  hostcr, 
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<  bands  of  armed  men  gallautlv  maintaining  battle  on  the' yet 
uncovered  spaces  of'orronnd,  while  the  nniversal  delngo  was 
rising/  Mr.'  Kingsley's  description  of  the  catastrophe  of  Don 
Guzman's  fate,  which  robbed  him  of  the  bitter  Bwoetness  of  his 
revenge,  forms  a  *  picture  which  umist  l>e  seen  on  tho  canvOvS  of 
the  artist.  '  ^  - 

*Oii  they  swept,  gaining  fust  cm  the  Spaniard.  ‘“Call  the  men  up, 
and  to  (juarters,  the  rain  will  he  over  in  ten  minutes.”  Yeo  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  the  gang^vay  and  sptjuig  hack  again,  with  a  face  white  suul 
wild^“Land  right' ahead !'’  Poii:  your  helm,  'sir!  For  the  love  of 
Ood,  port  your  helm !”  Amyas  with  the  strength  of  ahull  jammed 
the  kdm  .down,  while  Yeo  shouted  to  the  men  below.  »8lie  swung 
round;  the  masts  bent*  like  whips;  crack  went  the  forc‘sail  like  a 
caoiioii.  .What  nuitter?  Within  two  hundred  yards  of  them  was  the 
Spaniard ;  in  front  of  Imr  and  above  her  a  huge  chirk  bauk  rose  through 
the  deuse  h;dl,  and  mingled  with  the  clouds,  and  at  its  foot,  plainer 
every  moment,  pillars  and  simuts  of  leaping  foam.  “  What  is  it,  Murto  ? 


Ilartland  “It  might  heanyUiing  for  thirty  miles,  Lundy,”  said  Vc'o. 
“The  south  end?”  “l!see,the  head  of  the  Shutter  In  the  breakers — 
hard-a-port  yet,  and  .get  her' close  hauled  .as  you  can,  and  tlie  Lord 
^hiay  have  mercy  bh^us ‘still !  Look  at  the  S])aniard!”  Yes,  look  at 
the  Spaniard!'  On  their' left  hand,  as  they  broaehed-to,  the  wall  of 
granite  sloped  down  from  the  clouds  toward  an  i.solatc*d  peak  of  roc  k 
some  two ’hundred  feet  -in ;  height,  then  a  hundred  yards  of  roaring 
breaker,  upon  a  sunken  slielf  across  which  the  race  of  the  tide  ])oured 
like  a  caturaet.;  then  amid  u. column,  of  salt,  smoke,  the  SliuttcT  like 
a  hugh  jblaok  frtng,,;^o»?e  waiting  for  its  prey,  and  between  tlie  Sliuttor 
and  tlie  land  the  great, galleon  loomed  diiply,. through  the  storm,  lie 
too  had  seen  hw  danger,,  and  tried  to  bruaeh-to  ;  but  his  clumsy  uiass 
[refused  to  obey  the  helm,.  He  struggled  a  moment,  lialfhid  in  foam, 

I  \  *1*  *1  i-ll  111  A  f  9  f 
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BRlvation  Yen,  rs  he  stood  just  in  front  of  Amyas,  the  tiller  hi  his 
hand — all  rod-hot  transfij^urcd  into  tiro,  and  hohind,  tho  black,  *bltc*k 
uigbt.*-^V'oL  iii.  pp.  ^41)4152. 

Here  follows  a  crisis  in  the  narrative,  which  a^ain  we  mnst 
condemn  as  another  instance  of  the  inability  of  Mr.  Kingslev 
to  sustain  a  plot  which  shall  not  disappoint  the  reader,  and 
destroy  the  eftect  of  a  story  which,  in  the  main,  is  so  Kmitifullv 
told.  One  flash  of  this  terrific  .storm  deprives  the  hero  of  his 
vision  foi'  life.  He.  retui  us  to  the  residence .  at*  his  mother  as 
Admiral  Sir  Amyas  Ijei^h,  but  benceforth  a  helpless  giant  in  the 
midst  of  his  days.  Ayacanora  has  hecn  committed  to  tho  care  of 
the  matron,  and  is  domiciled  in  her  house..  Here,  gro^vn  up 
to  the  stature  and  proportions  of  a  lovely  young  woman,  she 
nurttires  a  preconceive(l  passion  for  Amyas,  which  threatens  to 
be  hopeless  from  his  detestation  of  Spanish  blood.  ’  Tlio  victor}’ 
achievctl  by  the  tenderness  of  yonthml  and  devoted  love  over 
this  almost  instinctive  repugnance  is  described  by  Mr.  Kingsley 
in  the  following  scene  : —  .  ,  I 

‘  And  Amyas  was  sitting  all  alone.  His  mother  had  gone  out  for  a 
few  minutes  to  siK'jdv  to  the  seamcMi  who  had  brought  up  A  my  ns’s 
luggage*,  and  set  th(*iu  down  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and  Amyas  sat  in  the 
old  bay-window,  where  he  had  sat  when  he  was  a  little  tiny  l>oy,  and  ivad 

*  King  Arthur,*  and  ‘  Fox’s  Alartyrs,*  and  the  ‘  Cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards.’  Ho  ]>ut  out  his  hand  and  felt  for  them  ;  there  they  lav, 
side  by  side,  just  as  they  bn<l  lain  twenty  yeiars  befoi'o.  The  window 
w  as  open  ;  and  aeool  air  hmught  in,  as  of  old,  the  scents  of  the  four- 
w'asou  roll's,  and  rosemary,  and  autumn  gillifiowt'i’s.  And  there  was 
a  dish  of  aj>ples  on  the  table;  be  knew  it  by  their  suu*U  ;  the  very 
same  old  apples  w’hich  ho  nsixl  to  gather  when  be  was  a  boy.  He  put 
out  his  band  and  took  them,  and  felt  them ‘over,  and  idavotl  withtlim 
just  as  if  the  tw  enty  years  bad  never  been :  and  as  he  Hngen*^!  them, 
the  whole  of  bis  ])ast  lile  rose  up  before  him,  as  in  that  strange  droaiu 
which  is  said  to  Hash  across  tin?  iuiagiiiatiou  of  a  drowuiiig  luau  ;  and 
ho  saw  all  tho  places  w’hioh  he  had  over  seen,  and  hoard  nil  tlio  words 
which  had  over  lHH*n  spf>ken  to  him— till  ho  came  to  that  fairy  island 
on  tin*  Meta ;  and  he  Ih'ard  the  roar  of  the  cataract  once  imn'c*.  and 
Raw  the  gn‘en  top*  of  the  ]>alm-t.rccs  Hlwpiug  in  tho  Kimlightfar  abme 
tl»o  spniy,  ami  sti‘pt  amid  the  smooth  palm-trunks  across  the  llower- 
fringi'd  hoidders,  and  lca|XMl  down  to  tin*  gravel  heiieh  heeide  the 

^HM)! ;  and  then  again  rose  from  the  fern-grown  rocks  the  betutilbl 
vision  of  Ay;icanoi*a — wlim*  was  she  ?  He  Imd  not  thought  of 
her  till  now.  How’  he  had  wronged  her !  Let  la? ;  he  had  bet‘u 
punished,  and  the  account  was  S(|u;u*ed.  Perhaps  she  did  not  care  for 
liim  ajiy  longer.  Who  would  care  for  a  ^eat  blind  ox  like  him,  who 
must  ho  fed  and  tended  like  a  baby  for  tbe‘r<*st  of  bis  lazy  life  ?  . 

•  how  long  bis  motlier  wais  aw*ay  !  And  bo  l>cgan  playing  again  with 

his  appU>s,  and  thought  about  nothing  hut  them,  and  hi«  climlts  wdth 
Frank  in  the  orchard  Tears  ago.  ^  ^  •  pji  / 

^  O 
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At'lafefc  onc  of  theiAsHpttthroii^h  Iub  liuuferB,  and  fell  <ni  thoiiioor. 
He  ftoopt3d  and  fult  for  it ;  but  he  could  not  Hiul  it.  VexatiouH  !•  lit* 
turned  Inistily  ti)  Boarch  in  another  direoiioa^  and  struck  his  huatl 
iibarj>ly  f^ainst  the  table.  ,  t  • »  i  i  .  •  j 

it  U>e  pain,  or  the  little  disappoint luent  or  was  it  the  .sense 
of  his  hlindiiess  hrouj^ht  home  to  hhn  in  that  hidierous  ooiniuonplaee 
way,  and’ lor  that  very  Vciison  all  the  more  humlliatinij^  ?  or  was  it 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  overstrained  nerves,  produced  hy  that 
sHp^ht  shock  ?  f>r  had  he  hecome,  indeed,  a  child  ohee  more  ? 
I  know* 'not*;  but  so  it  was,  that  he  stamped  on  the  floor  with 
jiettishness^  and*  then  ehecking  hmself,  hurst  in t-o  a  violent  Hood  of 
1  tears. ■>  j ;  •  M*  *f  •  |  ^  ^ 

‘A  quick  rustle  passed  him  ;  the  apple  was  replaced  iu  his  hand,  aiwl 
Ayiicauora V  voice  .sobb(‘d.  out, 

‘“There!  there  it  is!  JL)o  not  weep  1  Oh,  do  not  weep !  1  eiumot 

boar  it !  I  will  get  all  3  011  .want !  Only  let  me  fetch  and  carry  for 
you,  tend  you,  h;ed  you,  leml  you,  like  your  slave,  your  dog!  Say  that 
I  may !  '  Say  that  1  111113'  your  slave !”  and  falling  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet,  she  seized  both  his  hands,  and  eovere<l  them  with  kissi*s. 

‘  “  Yes !”  she  cried,  “  1  will  he  3'our  slave  I  T  must  he  !  You  cannot 
help  it!  You  cannot  escape  from  me  now!  You  cannot  go  to  s(‘a! 
You  cannot  turn  3'our  back  upon  wretched  me.  J  have  yon  safe  now  ! 
►Safe !”  tuul  she  clutched  bis  bands  triumpbantl  v.  “  Ah  !  what  a  wretch 
I  am,  to  rejoice  in  that,  to  taunt  him  with  his  blindness!  Uh,  foi*glvc 
•me*!  I  am  but  a  poor  wild  girl — a  wild  Indian  savage,  you  know  ;  but 
—but—”  aud  she  burst  into  tears.  1  . 

iM  A  great  spasm  shook  the  body  an<l ‘soul  of  A  in  v  as  Leigh  ;  he  sat 
quite  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  solemnly, 

.  And  ih  this!  still  jKissiblo  ?  'riieii  (iod  liave  iiK*rcy  upon  lue  a 
sinner!”  ^  i 

‘  A3'aeauora  looked i  up  in  his  face  inf|uiringl\' ;  but  before  she  could 
speak  agiiin  be  had  bent  dow  n,  and  lifting  ber;is  the*  lion  lifts  the  lamb, 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses.*-— \  ol,  hi. 
pp.  309.372. 


We  Lave  already  intimated  our  opinion  as  to  the  essential  defoe- 
tiveness  of  the  plot  of  this  singularly  able  and  striking  fictiuii. 
J  The  close  of  it.  contirms  our  jiulgineiit.  That  a  hero  deprived  ot 
sight  in  inid-Life  should  be  tlie  subject  of  pensive  interest  to  all 
candle 'no  matter. of: surprise  ;  but  that,  with  a  universe  ot  jiossi- 
bilities  obedient  to  his  choice,  a  writer  should  soloct  such  a  man 
'  as  the  object  of  devoted  ptossion  to  n  young  and  lovely  woman, 
is  an  eccentricity  3V hich  genius  itself  can  hardly  justif3\  Ihe 
circumstance,  too;  that .  she  was  hot  his  first  love,  but  only  the 
heiress  of  an  earlier  passion  which  drew  liim  from  the, arms  of  a 
nmther  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  renders  the  situation, still,  more 
improbable. , ,  Indeed,  the  liberties  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  taken 
with  all  tho  esUbllslwd.  con  vent  ioiw-llties  oi  the  novel  and  tlie 
romance,  w'hile  they  indicate  his  consciousness  of  power,  certainly 
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threaten’ the  exieosiom  and  durability  of  kisjfaine.  ^His  isolated 
tableaux  are  something  marvellous  ;  r.but  i  ^ve  cauuot  help 
remarking  his  deticieucy  in  gix>uping,  while  his  failure  in.  tlie 
delineation  of  the  most  tempting  cliaracters  compels  us  to  close 
his  volumes  with  a  sense  of  disappointment 

''  I  ^  *  • !  I  ''  1  '  I  >,i  .  .  1, 

'  ^  ‘  ‘  ■  •  ’  .  I  V  .  ,  '  i  .  ,  , 

' '  ’  <  '  - - - ■ . 

’  '1’--  /  ‘  '  'I*.-  , 

'  *’  ■'  ■'  II  ^  ‘  . 

Aut.  VI. — The  Jlistory  of  British  Guiana  :  comprising  a  General 
Description  of  the  Colony  ;  a  XatTative  of  Kcents  from  the 
Earliest  Period;  and  an  Account  \ of  its  Climate,  Geoloqy, 
Products,  and  Natural  History.  By  11.  G,  Dalton,  M.i). 
In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

’  '  I 

Guiana  consists  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Southern  America, 
with  the  Orinoco  on  the  west  and  north-west,  the  Amazon  on 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north¬ 
east  and  east.  Here  is  a  vast  expanse  encircled  by  water— on 
one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  others  by  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the 
earth.  Hic  Indian,  seated  in  his  frail  canoe,  may  float  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  creep  against  its  current  as  far  as  the 
Negro,  pursiie  his  course  along  the  Cassiquiare,  and  entering  the 
Orinoco,  lind  himself  at  last  on  the  same  ocean  whence  he  com¬ 
menced  Ins  voyage.  The  area  of  the  region  thus  enclosed  is 
enormous,  as  may  be  concoived  when  we  remark  that  its  greatest 
length  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  700. 
However,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and 
the  English  have  divided  the  country  ;  so  that  the  British  portion 
is  included  within  a  space  of  about  1 00,000  square  miles.  Over 
the  whole,  before  Europeans  arrived,  tribes  of  wild.  Indians 
roamed,  the  ancient  and  sole  possessors  of  the  land,  which  was 
uncultivated  and  clothed  with  the  .original  forest.  .Since 
colonists  established  themselves,  m.auy  of  the  woods  have  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  agriculture  has  replaced  the  unfruitful,  wilderness  of 
tri'es ;  canals  anil  trenches  have  been  formed,  towns  and  villages 
built,  and  the  wild  beasts  have  been  driveujfrom  the  new  haunts 
of  men.  But  these  cultivated  tracts  form  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  even  of  Britisli  Guiana.  The,  inhabited  ,  districts  he  along 
tlie  si'a  border,  where  the  soil  is  alluvial,  and  w  here  indicatiops 
apix^ar  of  a  marvellous  growth,  by , which  all  that  coast  has  risen 
from  beneath  tho  Atlantic.  :  .  t  ,  ,  f 

This  country,  so  rich  and  so  beautiful,  lias  attracted  the  notice 
of  few'  w'riters.  Dr.  •  Dalton  is  its  first  historian,  , Fragmentary 
accounts  existed  in  various  languages  before  die, jUudertook  tlic 
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present  work  ;  ■  but  notliing  approachin^  his  book,  either  iu  the 
completeness  of  its  ])lan  or  m  tho  ability  of  its  execution,  had 
been  attempted.  We  have  siid  that  Dr.  Dalton  s  volumes  con¬ 
stitute  the  first  history  of  Jh’itish  Cjiiiiaua ;  wo  nuvy  add  that 
they  will  probably  be  the  h.ust,  since  a  j)roduction  fco  full,  so 
authentic,  so  solid,  and  valuable,  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded. 
There  will  be  in  the  colony  ]>rogrcss  and  change  ;  new  conditions 
will  arise  to  claim  the  pages  of  a  future  record  ;  but  as  far  as 
that  South  American  colony — the  seed  plot,  ]>erhaps  of  empires— 
has  proceeded,  the  history  is  written,  and  the  reputation  of  tho 
historian  is  decided.  In  its' scope  the 'work  is  large,  loompre- 
hensive,  and  philosojdiical ;  and  iu  its  details  it  teems  with 
interest.  We  niay  glance  over  the  surfaco  and  variety  of  its 
Contents, ‘and  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  often 
be  recommended  to  study  a  production  which  will  inform  tliem 
at  once  of  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  on  a  dithcult,  important, 
ail d  'ne'glcctcd  ‘ subj ect.  •  • '  ‘ '  ’  ’  ■  • 

Besides  the  wide  allnviabtract  on  the  Atlantic  ilK)rder,  tJiere 
are  spaces  co\’ieredSvith‘thiekets  and  trees,  rocky  ])lateaus  l^eyond 
‘tbein,  and  still '  further  ' inland,  the  famous  savannahs.  -  These 


savannahs ‘are  composed  of '  grassy  marslH^,  of  natural  ])astures, 
of  jirairies  alternately  verdant  and  i  hare,  in  which  tlic  serpent 
and  the  stork' alone'  exist.  ‘  Far  other  aspects  belong  to  the 
GuiatianSvood.'  Here 'are  trees  more  stately  than  the  oak,  prouder 
than  the  palm,Mighter  and  nioi^j  graceful  than  thoivine*  Parasites 
twine ‘fibout  their  stems  and  mount  to  tlie  crowned  suinmit,>when 
fhey'  show'cr ‘ their ' blossoms  to  the  earth.  •  Scarcc^ly  arhtviin  of 
,thc  simTalls^on  this  floor  •  of  moss' and  flowera»  Yet  tho  entire 
‘ranpe’ is  tilled  with' animal ‘  life.  ’A  confused  and  jierpetiud  hum 
of  inlets  is' board ;  myriads*  of  them'  crawl  on  the  ground,  or 
‘flutter  about  the'  plantk^'^ ' IVom  every  •  bush,  under v  every  stone, 
fromi  the  very  earth 'itself,  the  eternal' 'in  nnmir  is  audible;  while 
above,'  ih  the' branching  roof,  wi’ought  by  nature  into  fantastic 


these  solitudes'  only'a  rare  trayetler  comes  at  intervals tio?  survey 
^their' splendours,  anthiue  buf'ever  new'j'mnd  in  them  only  tiie 
mclatichnlyTndiatl^lives: *’  ’  i  <  I  It./  ,fh  i.n;. 

prefer  to  linger 'for 'awhile  in'  these  natural  soenesjto 
^entering  with  Dr.  Dalton* 'intoUho- colonial  history  of  Guiana. 
^Sucli  topics’  are  of ‘special  importance,  but  the  glades  and  laiid- 
“scapes  of  the  region'  have  an  interest  of  an  univorKil  character. 
The  old  voyagers  were  first  attracted  tx)/ Guiana,  by  rumours 
of  its  beauty  and  sumptuous  aspects,  which,  to  their. iniagina- 
'’^•tion'/seomed  connected  with  the  golden  ore  and  hanks  rof  previous 
gems  they  hoped  to  discover.  ‘Among  colonies,  tho  annals  of  one 
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threaten  the  extension' and  durabiUty^of  his  fame.  His  isolated 
tableaux  are  something  marvellous  ;  ...but  ^ve  cannot  help 
remarking  his  deficieney  in  grouping,  .while  his  failure  in  the 
delineation  of  the  most  tempting  characters  compels  us  to  close 
his  volumes  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  i.f.  , 

’  ^  I'..  .... 

■  '  •  i  '  V'l  ;  ’  •  •  •  I  m;  j  -  . 

'  t  "  '  - - 


Art.  VI. — The  JJisfanf  of  British  Guiana  :  comprising  a  General 
Description  of  the  Colony ;  a  Xan'ative  of  Brents  from  the 
Earliest  Period ;  and  an  Account  of  its  xClimate,  Geology, 
Products,  and  Natural  History.  By  H.  G.  Dalton,  M.l). 
In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

Guiana  consists  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Southern  Anieriea, 
wdth  the  Orinoco  on  the  west  and  north-west,  the  Amrizon  on 
the  south  aiul  south-west,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north¬ 
east  and  east.  Here  is  a  vast  expanse  encircled  by  water— on 
one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  others  by  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the 
earth.  The  Indian,  seated  in  his  frail  canoe,  may  float  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  creep  against  its  current  as  far  as  the 
Negro,  pursue  his  course  along  the  Cassiquiare,  and  entering  the 
Orinoco,  lind  himself  at  last  on  the  same  ocean  whence  he  com¬ 
menced  his  voyage.  The  area  of  the  region  thus  enclosed  is 
enormous,  as  may  be  conceived  when  we  remark  that  its  greatest 
lengtli  is  more  than  1  ()()()  miles,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  700. 
However,  theSpaniards,thei)utch,the  Portuguese,  the  French,and 
the  English  have  divided  the  country  ;  so  that  the  British  portion 
is  included  within  a  space  of  about  100,000  square  miles.  Over 
the  whole,  before  Europeans  arrived,  .tribes  of  wild  Indians 
roamed,  the  ancient  and  sole  possessors  of  the  land,  which  was 
uncultivated  and  clothed  with  the  original  forest.  .Since 
colonists  established  themselves,  many  of  the  woods  have  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  agriculture,  has  replaced  the  unfruitful  wilderness  of 
tn'es ;  canals  and  trenches  have  been  formeil,  towns  and  villages 
built,  and  the  w  ild  beasts  have  been  driven  from  the  new' haunts 
of  mei].  But  these  cultivated  tracts  form  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  even  of  British  Guiana.  The.  inliabited  ,  districts  lie  along 
the  .si\a  border,  w  here  the  soil  is  alluvial,  .  and  w  here  indlcatious 
ap|x\nr  of  a  marvellous  gTOwth,  l)y,  .which  all  that  coast  has  risen 
from  beneath  the  Atlantic.  .  t 

This  country,  so  rich  and  so  beautiful,  lias  attracted  tlie  notice 
of  few’  waiters.  Dr.  Dalton  is  its  first  liistorian,.  Fragmentary 
accounts  existed  in  various  languages  before  hp  undertook  .the 
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present  work  ;■  but‘nothing'A|)pvotic}nn2f  his  book,  either  iu  the 
completeness  of  its' ])lan  or  lU' the  ability  of  its  execution,  hud 
been  attempted.  We  have  said  that  Dr.  Dalton  «  volumes  con¬ 
stitute  tlio  first  history  of  British  Guiana ;  wo  may  add  that 
they  will  probably  be  the  l;\st,  since  a  })rodut‘tiou  bo  lull,  so 
authentic,  so  solid,  and  valuable,  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded. 
There  will  be  iiithe  colony  ])rogress  and  chanjje  ;  new  conditions 
will  arise  to  claim  the  pages  of  a  future  record  ;  but  as  far  iis 
that  South  American  colony — the  seed  plot,  perhaps  of  empires — 
has  proceeded,  the  history  is  written,  and  the  rei>utatii»n  of  the 
historian  is  decided.  •  In 'its' scope ‘the  work  is  large,  oompre- 
liensive,  and  •  philosojdiical ;  and  iu  its  details  it  teems  with 
interest.  We  may- glance  over  the  surface  and  variety  of  its 
eohteuts,‘and  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  often 
be  recommended  to  study  a  production  which  will  inform  them 
at  once  of  all  that  it  is  necessiiry  to  know  on  a  ditHcult,  inn>ortant, 
ail  d  ‘ne'glc’et’ed '  snbj  ect.  ‘  ? 

Besides  the  wide  allnvial  tract  on  the  Atlantic  Inirder,  there 
are' spaces  co\neredSvitli'thiekets  and  trees,  rocky  ])lateaus  l>eyond 
'them,' and  still '  further  inlaiul,  the  famous  savannahs.  These 
savannahs  jire  composed  ’of '  grassy  marshes,  of  natural  jmstures, 
of  ‘])rairies  alternately  verdant  atul  bare,  in  wliich  iIk^  serpent 
arid  the  stork' alone  exist.'*  'Far  other  aspects  belong  to  the 
Otiiatian  wood.^  Here 'are  trees  more  stately  than  the  oiik,  prouder 
than  the  palm,  lighter  and  moi\*  graceful  than  the  vine.  Parasitos 
Twirie’fiboiit  their  stems  and  mount  to  the  crowned  summit,  when 
they' shower ‘their 'blossoms  to  the  earth.  Scarce  ^ly  a  hmm  of 
tKe  sunTalls  .on  this  floor  of  moss  and  flowers.  Tet  tho  eutire 
range' is  filled  with*  animal  life.  A  confused  and  ]:)erpctiuil  Jiiim 
of  insects  is'fioard  myriads'  of  them'  crawl  on  the  i  ground,  or 
'flutter  about  the  plantk''“lVom  every  bush,  under  every  stone, 
from  the  very  earth  itself,  the  eteimal  inunnur  is  audible;  while 
above,  in  thc‘ branching  roof,  wought  by  nature  into  fantastic 
beaiity,  and  bedropped  with  ridi  fl o we m,*. birds  pass  to  and  fro, 
with’ their  gaudy  plumage,' and  their 'shrill  p^uliar  songs.  To 
^ these'  solitudes*  only'a  rare  traveller  comes  at  intcTvals  to  survey 
their' splendours,' antique  but 'ever  new*;  and  in  them  only  Uie 
^rnelanciKily'Ihdiari  lives. ''  "  .  Mj  -./r  .[‘i.  •' ??. 

prefer  to  linger  Tor 'awhile  in 'these  natural  scenes ‘to 
^eritoririg  with'  Dr.  Dalton  into  tho  colonial  history'  ol  Guiana. 
Such 'tuples  are  of 'special  importance,  but  the  glades  and  land¬ 
scapes  ‘of  the  region  liave  an  interest  of  an  nnivorsiil  character. 
The  old  voyagers  were  first  attractecl  tO' Guiana  by  rumours 
of  its  beauty  ‘  arid  sumptuous  asp'Cts,  which,  to  their  iniugina- 
''■tion',  seemed  connected  with  the  goldcm  ore  anti  hanks  ;ot  precious 
'gems  they  hoped  to  discover.  Among  colonies,  tho  annab  ot  one 
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resemble  thost^  of  another,  and  wlien  we  recollect  the  incidents 
of  any  ‘  plantation'  history,  the  main  events  and  vicissitudes  are 
ill  all  nearly  alike. 

Singular  as  it  appears,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  historical 
(Question  of  some  importance  connected  with  Guiana.  Among 
the  river  watered  plains  of  the  interior,  where  the  rook  takes 
strange  shapes,  specimens  of  ‘  picture-writing’  have  l>een  met  with 
carved  on  the  scarped  .stone,  which  is  exceedingly  hard.  With  the 
sharpest  instrument,  it  takes  several  hours  of  labour  to  produce 
any  impression  on  this  indurate  surface,  and  yet  some  of  the 
characters  are  found  in  bold  relief,  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length, 
and  an  inch  deep.  The  traveller  has  traced  these  rude  sculptures 
over  an  area  of  upwards  of  350,000  square  miles.  They  are 
primitive  in  their  outlines  ami  sinqde  in  their  suggestions  ;  hut, 
as  we  think,  nothing  is  more  absurd  or  more  inadequate  than  to 
describe  them  Jis  ‘  tlie  idle  tracings’  of  a  hunting  ])eo])le.  What 
tools  did  the  idlers  work  with  ‘i  Had  they  imphnnents  which 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  with  ease  a  task  which  the  sculptors, 
armed  with  tempered  chisels,  could  only  with  gi'cat  difficulty  and 
]xitiencc  perform  {  The  supposition  destroys  the  hypothesis  it 
i.s  intended  to  u])hohl,  since  it  proves  an  acipuiintance  among 
those  ancient  tribes  with  curious  mechanical  arts.  In  what  way 
can  wo  explain  tlie  fact  that  the  practice  has  been  laid  aside, 
while  the  instruments  have  been  lost  (  These  hieroglyphics  are 
mysteries  to  the  native  as  to  the  stranger.  The  Indian  ascribes 
them  to  the  labours  of  divine  beings  in  some  cjises,  to  his 
ancestors  in  otluTs,  and  to  a  race  of  women  who  lived  long 
time  ago  I’ 

Aimmg  the  tignres  arc  representations  of  birds,  animals,  men, 
and  women  ;  and  —which  is  very  singular — of  large  ships  with 
inast.s,  hut  of  (piaint  construction.  The  full  moon  also  occurs. 
l>r.  l>altou  Siiw  copies  of  these  picture-inscriptions,  and  was 
struck  ]>y  a  resemblance — wliicb,  however,  he  was  not  the  tirst 
to  ohsciTo — Ix^tweeii  them  and  tlie  charactei*s  of  the  Ifehrew 
dialect.  Sucli  a  resemblance  lias  been  remarked  u]K)n  by 
students  of  Egyptian  hieroglypliy,  tbongb  Dr.  Dalton  has  been 
more  judicious  with  respect  to  the  arcbieology  of  Guiana  than 
Mr.  O.sburne  was  with  resjiect  to  tliat  of  P'gypt ;  he  lias  forborne 
to  ha.se  a  theory  of  historical  connexion  upon  a  similitude  which 
may  have  been  }>uroly  accidental. 

At  this  point  it  would  l>e  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the  ]>ro- 
l>ahle  origin  of  the  Guianan  sculptures.  Tlicy  are,  like  those 
of  Central  America,  traces  of  an  unknown  period,  and  even  more 
mysterious  than  the  ruins  of  Mexico.  To  supjiosc  that  the 
Indian  tribes  at  ]ircsent  existing  carved  the  face  oi’  the  rocks 
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over  so  vast  a  surlaco,  by  tbo  etibrts  ot*  porLiiiacioiis  labour,  is  to 
suppose,  ill  tbo  history  ot  thoir  race,  a  })crioJ  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  utterly  toi’i^ottou  ;  aiul  it  also  contradicts  the  well- 
kiiowu  triitli,  that  savages  are  never  known  to  abandon  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  until  European  inlluence  has  etTected 
a  change  in  tluur  ideas.  The  rocks  of  Au>tralia,  whicli  are 
similarly  sculptured,  though  in  a  rougher  style,  continue  to  receive 
adiiitions  every  year.  On  tlie  other  hand  it  would  be  unpro- 
litablo  to  rival  the  courage  of  (JliampoHion,  by  su})posing  that 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye,  and  after  correcting  tliis 
hieroglyphic  text,  translating  it  into  a  detailed  history.  The 
present  aborigines  of  Guiana  are  savages  of  a  rtnldisli  brown 
colour,  approaching  in  j)hysical  structure  the  Mongolian  race, 
or  that  which  is  so  naiued.  Thev  wear  .scarcelv  anv  clothiujjf. 
are  fond  of  bright  ornaineuts,  and  are  divided  into  tribes.  Of 
these  some  are  more  warlike  than  otlu'rs,  and  .some  more  umi- 
abla  Tliose  wln>  dwell  far  in  the  interior  are  skilful  in  tbo 
devices  of  the  cba.se,  while  those  who  inhabit  the  coast  have  a  rare 
aptitude  for  building  canoes.  Such  of  them  as  inhabit  a  marshy 
country  have  been  provided  by  nature  with  broad  Hat  feet, 
wliicli  makes  it  more  easy  for  them  to  tread  the  swampy  gnunuL 
Like  all  barbarians,  they  depend  on  manual  ilexterity,  and  are 
cuuiiiug,  are  fond  of  ceremony,  celebrate  their  own  achievements 
with  feasts  and  song.s,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  revenge, 
bo  isolated  are  the  several  tribes,  that  the  dialect  of  om^  is  rarely 
understood  by  another.  In  their  virtues  and  their  vices  there 
is  nothing  peculiar,  nor  in  their  mode  of  life,  which  is  simple 
and  monotonous,  though  varying  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
season  or  of  their  natural  situation.  In  religion  thry  are  distinct 
from  many  savage  races  ;  fir  tliougli  (Uie  travadler  allirms  idols 
have  bt‘en  fouiul  belonging  to  the  Caiib  nations,  no  such  images 
are  to  be  seen  in  Guiana.  Tlui  Indians  believe  in  a  Gnvttor,  Imt 
their  belief  is  vague,  and  scarcely  iiitlucnct'S  their  lite,  ^ibey 
know  that  tbo  buiiuin  soul  is  immortal,  but  refer  llu?  intlnences 
which  act  on  their  daily  fortunes  to  good  and  evil  spirits,  with 
which  certain  men  in  each  tribe  are  supposed  to  bold  communi¬ 
cation. 

It  was  rninonred  in  Europe,  soon  after  tbo  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  that  Guiana  was  the  ti*ue  El  Dorado^  or  I^nd  of 
Gold,  in  which  an  Amazon  nation  defendi'd  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  in  the  interior  was  believed  to  exist  the  City  ol  the 
bun,  with  mansions  built  oi  the  precious  metal,  and  a  lake  whoso 
waters  glittered  in  a  bcil  ot  silver.  Every  new  explorer  s  report 
contirinetl  this  illusion,  and  inflamed  the  bo|.>cs  of  adventurers, 
bir  Walter  llaleigh  having  learned  much  ‘  of  tliat  mighty,  rich, 
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and  beautiful  empire  culled  Guiana/  resolved  to i visit  it,  and  his 
impressions  were  such  as  to  enhance  .instead  of  dis[)elling  the 
visionary  idciis  which 'spread  through  Europe.  ♦ 

‘I  uovcr  siivv  a  more  Ikjaiitiful  country/ ho  says,  ‘  lior  more  Ir-clv 
prospects  ;  lulls  so  raised  here  and  there  over  the  valloys,  the  rivew 
winding  into  divers  branches,  the  plains  adjoining  without  bush  or 
stubble ;  ;ill  fair  green  grass,  the  ground  of,  hard  sand,  easy  to  march 
on,  cither  for  horse  or  foot ;  the  deer  crossuig  in  |  every  path,  the 
birds  towards  evening  singing  on  every  tree,  with  a  tliousaiul  several 
tunes;  cranes  and  herons  of  white,  crimson,  and  carnation,  perching 
on  the  rivers’  side  ;  the  air,  fresh  with  a  gentle  easterly  wind,  and 
every  stone  that  we  sU>pped  to  take  up  promised  either  gold  or  silver 
by  its  complexion.* 

Ill  this  description,  the  last  Hue  was  the  most  enticing, 
llaleigh,  after  his  imprisonment,  journeyed  again  to  Guiana,  and 
refused  to  pay  JJ700  for  a  pardon,  as  Bacon  advised  him,  writing, 
in  his  characteristic  way,  ‘  8ir,  the  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is 
money  ;  spare  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life 
you  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  past  already,  the  king 
having,  under  his  broad  seal,  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet,  and 
given  you  power  of  marlial  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers.' 

To  these  enterprises  in  pursuit  of  a  superb  chimera,  succeeded 
a  number  of  voyages  in  search  of  a  more  reasonable  object — a 
planter’s  soil — and  an  iiffiiix  of  European  colonists  took  place. 
They  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  depeudeucieH, 
know  what  jealousies  and  rancours  had  to  be  appeased,  what 
conriicts  happened,  what  frigate  actions  were  fought  between  the 
maritime  nations,  before  it  was  agreed  who  should  possess  the 
territory  of  the  South  American  continent.  The  share  of 
Ciuiana  that  fell  to  Groat  Britain  was  large  and  rich,  though  the 
ilestruction  of  slavery  jircduced  there,  as  in  all  other  colonies,  a 
temporary  decline  of  fortune — by  no  means  to  be  balanced,  as 
seltisli  cynics  would  infer,  against  tlie  gain  to  humanity,  and  the 
recognition  of  Christian  principle  which  declares,  that  wherever  the 
light  of  religion  shall  spread  among  men,  ‘  the  trutli  shall  make 
them  free.’  In  the  countries  of  Demefara  and  Berbice,  a  won¬ 
derful  ehange  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  coloured 
people  since  the  Act  of  Emancipation ;  they  build  villages,  cultivate 
the  land,  acquire  ])roporty,  educate  their  children,  and  live  among, 
themselves  in  pleasant  social  order.  What  is  absurd  in  their 
manners  and  imperfect  in  their  civilization  may  be  improved,  it 
happy  influences  continue,  until  they  form  a  respectable  and 
}>olite  community.  Thus  a  great  amount  of  good  has  been 
secun*<l,  and  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  agitators  urge  the  extent  to 
which  immorality  and  false  a}»pearanccs  prevail  among  the  native 
population.  Things  arc  bettor,  by  many  degrees,  than  tlicy 
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wero  fonnerly.  ]>!*.  Dalton  iloos  not  weigh  for  an  instant  the 
tmnsient' and' partial  evils  which  have  been  prodneed  against  the 
enduring  and  wide-spread  good’  that  has  resulted  from  the 
abolition  of  a  system  which  was  a  legal  rupture  of  all  the  relations 
that  bind  man  to  man. 

AVe  turn-  to  the  cotton  planters,  the  second  chiss  in  Guiana,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  generally,  for  they  may  all  bo  included  in 
one  review.  *  The  causes  and  the  elVects,  in  the  history  of 
slavery,  are  uniform.  He  settled  in  these  countrioji  as  an 
adventurer ;  there  were  obshicles  in  his  jiath,  and  ho  boldly 
oncountered  them,  He  turned  the  desert  into  a  garden,  but  a 
moral  blight  was  upon  all  his  labours.  He  sowed  and  reaped 
the  tears  ot  his  fellow-creatures,  and  while  his  o^Julenco  increased, 
a  race  of  ’  abject  servitors  was  created,  and  civilizjition  beheld 
with  shame  her  children  growing  prosperous  by  the  toil  of 
slaves.  Tt  abolished  the  nefarious  privilege;  the  planter  became 
a  farmer ;  for  awhile  he  was  despondent,  aud  abandoned  many 
branches  of  his  industry  ;  but  Dr.  Dalton  believes  tliat  a  wise 
policy' may  renew  the  prosperity  of  Guiana  and  its  sister  colonies, 
though' his  theory  is  one  which  would  excite  much  discussion,  and 
we  have  here  no  mission  to  discuss.  He  adds — ‘  1  believe  that 
the  colony  is  neither  ruined;  nor  likely  to  be  ruined ;  with  the 
evidence  of  wealth  and  industry  before  me,  I  believe  in  its 
onward  progress  and  prosperity,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not 
anticipate  that,  as  a  general  rule,  such  large  fortunes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bo  made  as  were  formerly  realized,  but  honestly  think 
that 'capital  invested  here  will  give  as  good,  if  not  a  better  return 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.’ 

The  three  counties  of  which  British  Guiana  is  com|)osed— • 
Demerara,  Essoquebo,  Bcrbice,  were  formerly  separate  colonies. 
Including  Indians,  the  population  may  amount  to  alM)ut  a 
tpiarter  of  a  million  of  souls.  'J’hc  government  is  representative, 
with  a  decided' preponderance  of  tho  ]>ropcrty  ‘  interest' — far  too 
much  so  to  allow  of  high  policy  or  lil>eral  plans  ot  reform.  lu 
achlition  to  asfricultnre  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with  various 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  Eiirop(.*. 

The  colony  ha.s  acquired  a  had  reputation  for  climate.  It  is 
not, ’however,  so  nnhealtljy  as  occjisional  travellers  have  repre- 
sentetl.  Strangers,  here  as  elsewhere,  must  l)e  cautious ;  but  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  is  hy  no  iiieaus  formidable.  Neuralgic 
atfections  are  rare  ;  intermittent  fever  an<l  ague  common,  though 
not  'dangerous  if  prom|»tly  treated ;  violent  attacks  on  the  lungs 
are  unknown  ;  biliary  disorders  rare,  as  well  as  contagious  com¬ 
plaints.  On  tho  wbolo,  the  country  is  not  nnfavounible  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  if  they  will  consent  to  live  under  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  in  all  moist  and  warm  atmospheres. 
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Dr.  Dalton  gives  an  impartial  and  enconraging  aeeouiit  of  tlie 
Christian  missions  in  Guiana.  The  colony  contains  ol),787 
members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  witli,  as  usual,  a  plethoric 
endowment  for  its  ministers.  The  Scotch  Church  luis  a  c(un* 
munion  numbering  a  few  less  than  1 2, ()()()  ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
count  themselves  as  10,000;  the  Nonconformist  denominations 
constitute  a  body  of  nearly  40,000  persons. 

We  have  noticed  the  abundance  of  animal  life  tlirouglioul 
Guiana:  we  may  now  return  to  natural  history,  and  remark 
upon  some  of  its  curious  feature.s.  Sugar  is  the  staple  article  of 
e.xport — the  Sacchariim  of  the  Latins,  tlie  Acucar  of  the  Spanish, 
the  Assoncar  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Zukra  of  the  Arabic 
language.  There  are  other  phuits,  however,  which  produce  suh- 
sbmees  of  commercial  value,  or  which  assist  in  nourLshing  the 
peof)le.  Dr.  Dalton  gives  a  co})ious  list — a  rich  catalogue  of 
timl)er  and  other  trees,  of  plants  and  ilowers.  His  account  of  the 
insticts  exhibits  a  wonderl'ul  multitude  as  well  as  variety.  The 
Crt'ole  women  enclose  glow-worms  in  light  folds  of  gauze,  which 
they  twine  with  their  dark  ringlets,  and  thus  appear  iis  if 
ailorne<l  with  wonderful  gems.  On  lish,  Dr.  Dalton  has  a  large 
collection  of  notes,  as  also  on  the  shelled  creatures,  from  turtles 
to  crocoiiiles. 

Formerly  the  country  swarmed  with  snakes,  but  these  have 
retired  at  the  advance  of  civilization,  so  that  they  abound  only  in 
the  uninhabited  parts.  Those  which  are  without  venom  are — 
and  the  rule  is  general — the  most  formidable  in  their  appearance. 
Tliev  are  the  boas  and  the  colubers.  A  traveller  once  saw'  a 


combat  betw^een  one  of  these  re))tiles  and  a  huge  alligator.  The 
.scaK‘(l  creature  was  w’rapped  in  the  folds  w  hich  his  enemy  tw  ined 
al><>ut  him  ;  and  the  tight  was  long  and  doubtful,  though  tlie 
s})ectator  was  not  curious  enough  to  ascertain  how^  it  would  end, 
for  he  shot  them  both.  Of  the  venomous  snakes,  the  cliiet, 


perhaps,  Ls  the  rattlesnake,  portentously  named  by  science 
Cn^taius  liorridiis.  The  pale  viper  is  another  deadly  reptile. 
Then  ‘  are  several  of  a  fearful  aspect,  which  are  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  like  those  of  Doriieo — as  the  long  coral  serpent,  which 
depends,  head  downw'ards,  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Irogs 
.also  abound  in  Guiana,  where,  in  marshy  places,  the  concert  ot 
their  croakmg  iiuiy  he  heard  as  loudly  as  on  the  shores  ot  the 
Caspian  and  the  V  olga,  iis  Masius  so  pleasantly  describes.  ‘  Ihe 
large  ninnlier  of  fn>gs  here  is  not  without  some  use,'  says  our 
author ;  ‘  they  feed  largely  on  insects  and  the  young  ot  small 
animals  and  reptiles,  especially  the  rat  tribes  ;  .so  much  so,  iudeeih 
that  some  s|K‘cies  of  frogs  were  actually  carried  from  this  country 
to  IkirhadiH^s,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  islanders  ;  but  when 
the  object  of  this  novel  species  of  imniigratiou  became  known, 
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and  the  truth  ot  it  pi'ovod — namely,  the  use  they  were  in  clearing 
the  ^cane*])ieces’' ot  rata,  they  became  general  favtmrites,  and  their 
j>n)|)agation  was  encouraged.  It  is  well  known  to  planters  that  in 
fields  where  there  are  many  frogs  the  nnml)or  of  rats  is  small, 
and  rice  rersti.' 

Utile,  a  frog  may  be,  but  dulee,  never.  AVe  (]uickly  j)iis.s  to 
birds,  ot  whicli  there  have  been  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
species  counted  in  British  Guiana.  ‘  From  the  earliest  streak  of 
(lav  to  the  latest  sunbeams,  the  various  winged  families  awaken 
to  spMul  their  happy  hours,  either  soaring  up  to  the  bright  blue 
.sky,  skimming  over  the  gli.stening  watem,  or  revelling  in  the  h*afy 
shade  of  the  forest ;  and  even  when  tlui  shades  of  night  rt'st  on 
the  earth,  the  downy  goatsuckers  and  .solemn  owls  dart  silently 
about  in  pui'suit  of  [Measure  or  l>usin(\ss." 

Crimson,  ]>urple,  brown,  white,  gold,  green,  blue,  or  variegated 
with  glittering  tints,  thc.se  beautiful  cr(*atures  may  be  seen 
crowded  splendidly  in  the  grove.s,  or  like  Mowers  Moating  above 
the  thickets.  Various  species  of  monkey,  four  or  five  kind.s  of 
bat,  hedgehogs,  racoons, polecats,  and  others;  w'ith  dogs,  jaguars, 
tapii’s,  and  deer,  constitute  the  limited  orders  of  Guianian 
mammalia. 

‘  I’kerc  is  something  to  me  very  painful,’  n^marks  our  author,  ‘  in 
the  sight  of  an  Indian  dog;  the  wn'tehed-looking  half-starvid  animal 
is  a  small  mongrel  with  upright  eaiN  and  tail,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  cut.  It  is  rarely  f(‘d,an(l  lives  upon  less  food  than,  1  hidievc,  any 
animal  on  record.  Vet  such  a  dog  will,  if  roused,  hunt  for  hours,  and 
make  the  forest  ring  again  with  its  cri('s.  If  not  successful  in  the 
cha!4('  of  dc('r,  lahlra,  or  acorns,  it  returns  home  jumting,  tom,  and 
hk‘(*ding ;  hut  after  a  drink  of  water,  lies  down  to  sKvp.  No  one 
Nvouhl  suspect,  from  seeing  those  lean  dogs  sitting  like  sj>ectres  on 
their  bony  haimches  on  the  prow  of  soim?  Indian  corial,  that  they 
could  possibly  undergo  such  fatigue.’ — Vol.  ii.  j).  dot). 

lAoga,  wo  imagine,  never  thrive  iii  hot  or  damp  climates,  lii 
the  warmer  parts  of  China,  and  in  Lower  India,  they  are  seldom 
tound,  except  in  a  meagre  shape,  scarcely  suggesting  that  they 
belong- to  the  race  w'hich  includes  the  great  luastiftand  the  l)eau- 
tifid  (log  of  Newfoundland. 

And  yet  the  harmonie.s  of  nature  are  as  apparent  here  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Indian  is  like  th<i  dog  that 
hunts  with  him — spare,  poor,  capable  of  fatigue,  and  .sati.sMc‘(l 
with  little  nourishment.  He  makes  his  way  through  the  forests 
in  fpie.st  of  game;  he  Moats  in  his  canoe  over  the  bounding 
waters  of  the  Amazon  or  the  Orinoco  ;  hi.s  movements  are  so 
<pnet  that  he  can  glide  close  to  the  bird,  as  it  sits  on  a  low'  branch, 
and  .Seize  it  with  'his  hand,  or  steal  towards  the  H.sh  as  it  c^omes 
near  the  sunny  .surface  of  the  stream,  and  traiisMx  it  with  a 
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spear.  Tlie  food  thus  collected  accords)  by  a  natural  economy, 
with  the  wants  of  the  Indian,  and  the  .  capacities  of  the  laiuL 
It  consists  of  the  flesh  of  small  and  common: animals — fish,  birds, 
even  reptiles,  the  roots  of  the  earth,  and  the  fruits  of  the  .wild 
tree.  Water  is  the  usual  beverage,  of  ,.tho  aav^iges,  except  on 
feast-days,  when  they  indulge  in  a  fermented  drink,  as  they  sit  in 
groups  among  their  habitations,  which  are  merely  roofs  upheld 
by  poles,  and  thatched  round.  /t,(  ,t  it  ii  =  m.. 

One  terrible  law,  unwritten,  but  sanctioned  by  immemorial 
custom,  exists  among  this  people  ;  and,  awful  as  it  is,  may  have 
produced  its  good  results.  The  code  of  an  unorganized  society, 
to  be  eftectual,  must  be  Draconic.  When  a  person  has  been 
murdered,  the  relatives  and  friends  assemble  to  discover  the 
perpetrator,  and  a  method  of  divination,  is  pursued  which  often, 
of  course,  brings  an  innocent  individual,  to  an  unmerited  doom. 

‘  A  pot  is  filled  with  certain  leaves,'  and  placed  over  a  tire ;  When  it 
begins  to  boil,  they  consider  that  on  whichever  side  the  scum  falls 
lii'st,  it  points  out  the  (quarter  whence  the  inuixlerer  came.  A  oonsul- 
tatioii  is  therefore  held,  and  thq  place  is  |X)inted out, -and  the  individual 
whose  death  is  to  atone  for  that  of  the  deceased.  If  he  cannot  ho 
found,  although  he  will  be  sought  for  years,  any  other  memlxT  of 
family  w  ill  sulfice.  One  of  the  . nearest  relations  ,chai*god  with  the 
execution  of  the  direful  deed.. .  Tlve  canay  1,^01’., the  avenger  of  bluotl, 
forthwith  puts  on  a  curiously  .wrought  cap,  takes  up  his  j  weapons,  and 
pursues  his  path  in  search  of  his  Yictiin.  iVom  the  time  of  his  leayiiig 
until  his  return  home  he  is  to  abstain  from  meat,  and  lives  upon  what 
the  forest  supplies ;  nor  is  he  idlow'ed  to  speak'  with  any  he  may  nict‘t 
on  the  road.  Having  made  liis’w'ay  tO  the  devoted  place,  and  lindirtg 
his  victim  there,  he  wdll  lurk  about  for  day s  and  wrecks  till  a  fkvourable 
o|»|x>rtunity  shall  offer  to' ' pcrj)etrate  his  revenge.  ‘  Ib  the  victim 
painted  out  be  a  man,  he  will  slu>otd\im  thfough’the  back ;  and  it  he 
liap|>ciiR  to  fall  dead  to  the  ground,  <drag  the  coipsc  aside,  and  buryi  it 
in  a  shallow  grave.  The  third  might  he  goes  to  the  grave,  and  presses 
a  pointed  stick  through  the  corpse.  If,  on  TVithdrawing  tho  stick,, he 
finds  hlood  on  the  end  of  it,  lie.  tastes  the  blooddu  .order  to  ward  on 
any  enl  eflccts  that  might  follow  from  the . murder,  returning 
Hpi  leased,  and  apparently  at  case.  ^  liut  if  it  happens  that  the  wounded 
individual  is  able  to  return  ^tp,  his  ^  home,  ^bc  charges  liis  relatives  to 
bury  him,  alter  bis  death,  iii^  some  place  where  he  eaunOt  'he  louna, 
and,  having  done  so,  he  expires,’  not,  without  great  pain’  and  fe;U*ftil 
imjirecdtions.  Tlie  reiison  why  the  avenger  of  Idood  attacks  his  vieiiui 
f!\>m  bidiind  is  evident  from  the  circunistanee  that  the  victim  is  always 
found  armed,  at-  least  with  a  knife ‘amt  1  again,  the' reason  why  the 
victim  desires’  to  buried  wdiei^  ho  ciinnot  be'fonndpis  to  -iiuiiish  the 
murderer*  for  this  dei*d,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  ^prevails  that  it  he  tastes 
not  of  tlie  hhx>d,  he  must  perish  by  madnoss.  T  if  a  woinim  or  chUd  he  thy 
victim,  the  death  is  brought  to  pa^^iiu  aidiflerentiwaY*  ,Dvc  lumi- 
vidual  is  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  the  mouth  forced  open,  and  t  ic 
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fan^  of  a  venomous  serpent  run  throuijli  the  tongue.  Before  the 
j)oor  '  creature  can  reach  liomo  the  tongue  becomes  inllumed  and 
swollen,  niul  she  is  unable  to  tell  who  did  the  deed,  and  death  is  sure 
follow.’- — ^^'ol.  i.  pp.  83-85.  1  *  •.  1  •  ’ 

'  These  gleanings,  and  onr  *  commentary  on  them,  display  the 
character  of  Mr.  Daltons  l>ook.‘  It  is  a  work  constructed  with 
skill,  ranging  over  a  series  of  varltnl  topics— all  entirely  to  the 
purpose,  and  claiming  the  merit  of  literary  completeness  as  well 
as  that  of  historical  tidelitv.  *  ‘  - 


Art.’  Vir.^ — Autohioffraphy  of  James  Silk  Buckingham,  including  his 
Voyages,  Travels,  'Adventures,  Speculations,  Successes,  and 
•  ,  Failures,  Faithfully  and  Frankly  F^arrated :  Interspersed  with 
Characteristic  Sketches  of  Public  Men  with  whom  he  has  had 
Tntercourse  during  a  period  of  more  than  Fifty  Years,  In  Two 
Volumes.  Post  8vo. '  London  :  Longman  A  Po. 

These  volumes  are  light  and  pleasant  reading  which  cannot  fall 
to  entertain,  and,  on  some  points,  may  he  instructive  to  many. 
They  do  not  fully  realize  the  promise  of  their  title-page,  at  least  of 
its  leading  term,  as  a  large  portion  of  them  ]^artakcs  more  of  the  cha- 
nicter.of  a  hook  of  voyages  or  travels  than  of  an  autohiography. 
Nevertheless  we  have  hoen  much  pleased  with  their  perusal. 
What  is  strictly  personal  might  have  heeii  condensed  within 
narrower  limits  ;  hut  the  style  of  the  author  is  so  easy  and 
graceful,  his  narrative  glides  along  so  ]>hi;isantly,  his  observations 
are  generally  .so  sound,  his  temper  is  so  amiahlo,  and  his  self- 
complacency — of  which  the  indications  are  sufticiciitly  obvious — 
is  so  inotfensive,  that  >vc  should  scarcely  l>e  content  to  lase  any 
portion  of  the  work.  What  he  says  in  his  brief  preface  is  strictly 
true,  '  that  the  work  is  adapted  to  teach  the  humblest  of  its 
readers  ‘that  there  is  no  obscurity  of  birth,  no  privation  of 
poverty,  and  no  opposition,  either  of  powerful  individuals  or  still 
more  pdwerfiil  public  bodies  and  governments,  that  may  not  be 
oyercoiue  by  industry,  integrity,  zeal,  and  perseverance." 

Few  menbave.seen  so  much  of  the  world  . as  Mr.  Buckingham, 
or  have,  mingled,  on  terms  of  ca.sy  familiarity,  with  so  many  and 
such  extreme  classes.  He  has  encountered  both  penury  and 
wealth  in  all  their  varieties,  and.  ha.s ,  here  furnished  his  readers 
with  a  frank  narrative  of  his  ‘enterprises  and  speculations,  sue- 
ce^es  and  failures,  personal  intercourso  with  some  of  the  very 
lowest  cla.s3es  of  mankind,  and  of  interviews,  banquets,  and  enter- 
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tainmonte  in  the  palace*  of  kings,  princes,  and  potentates.’  /  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  born  at  Flushing,. in  Cornwall,  on  the  25th  of 
Au'nisC  1 7S6.  His  parents  were  possessed  of  a  moderate  oora- 
pctcncy,  obtained  by  his  father  in  the  nierchant  service.  They 
were  of  the  old  school,  he  tells  'us„  in  politics,  sentiments, 
and  manners.  His  father' died  when  he  was  young,  leaving 
seven  children,  of  which  our  author  was  the  youngest  ‘  All  the 
recollections  of  his  early  youth  are  agreeable,  and  his  taste  was 
speedily  shown  in  nautmal  feats  which  awakened  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  his  seniors.  In  consetpicnco  of  the  high  j>rice  of  corn, 
the  miners  of  Cornwall,  ‘a  numerous  and  determiueil  body,’ 
rivamod  over  the  country  demorLshing  grain  stoves,  aud  dennunUug 
bread  at  the  old  ^Kiace  prices.  A  body  of  these  men,  nuiuberiikg 
between,  three  and  four  hundixid,’  visited  Flushing,  and  then- 
presence  awakened  serious  apprehension.  The  time  ol  their 
visit  was  most  inopportune,  as  a  cargo  of  grain  was  just  then 
l)eing  stored  in  warehouses.  Every  person  therefore  appre¬ 
hended  an  attack,  and  dreaded  the  con^pmnees.  Fortunately, 
one  of  the  ofticors  was  sufticiently  alive  do  the  danger,  and 
know  the  best  means  of  diverting  it.  The  religious  elenient 
wa-s  at  the  time  rife  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Wesley's  ministry 
had  oxercisoil  a  powerful  influence  amongst  the  miners,  and 
many  of  his  disciples  were  included  in  the  body  which  now 
threatened  the  town.  W  hat  followed  must  be  told  in  our  author  s 
own  words : — 


‘  A  few  hoys  about  niv  own  age  and  myself,  taking  eonrage  from  our 
eoninaulonsirip,  and  strongly  stimulated  by  curiosity,  went  towards  the 
wan-house  where  these  captains  were  ooUeeted,  and  when-  the  gram 
was  being  stored  aw.ay,  a  body  of  the  “tinners”  being  there  nmmi- 
stratiii'’  against  the  act.  t’aptain  Kempthonie,  an  old  Ineiid  ol  ui\ 
father’s,  and  with  whom  1  had  always  been  a  great  favourite,  seeing 
me  in  the  group  of  hovs,  came  to  me,  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  ami 
Ill-anting  me  on  one  of  tile  sa<-ks  of  corn  then  leaning  against  tlu-  waU, 
hade  me  give  out  a  hymn  whi(-h  he  ha<l  often  lieai-d  me  do  heloie  or 
1  had  nearly  all  i)r.  Watts’s  collection  by  heai-t— and  having  an  exeel- 
lent  voice,  with  some  ear  aud  great  fondness  for  music,  ^  .  I-' 

aenuainted  with  the  most  popular  of  the  hymn  tunes. 

“  Which  hymn  ?”  He  reidie.l,  “  Any  one  will  do  ;  but  he  .puck,  ana 
also  pitch  the  tune.”  The  captain  tlicn  ealletl  out,  “  Silenec,  lo  . 
hyuin!”  and  the  “tinners,”  struck  with  the  apiK-iil,  hushed  their  mnr- 
'inurs,  and  took  off  their  hats  and  caps,  as  if  attending  worship.  i  » 
first  verse  of  the  hymn  was  as  follows ;  one  of  the  most  poimlar  for 
wortls  luul  tuiK*  iUiHHig  all  classes  *.— 

‘  Salvation !  oh !  the  joyful  sound, 

*Tis  music  to  our  care :  , 

A  PoveRngn  balm  for  every  wound,  * 

A  cordial  for  our  fears.’  '  ' 
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*  As  alinOHt  tho  whole  l»dy  of  jtiKi  minors  were  at  this  perioil -follow w 
of  Woijlev,  iiiKl  nftany  oxtremelv '  tlevout,  tlwfy  ,jn)UJtiU  iu  the  siiu}>|<' 
melody  of  the  hymn,  verse  by  verse,  as  it  was  given  out, , and  at  its 
close  again  covered  their  heads  aud  retired  in  ]»eaec,  eiDsaiug  the  ferrv 
to  Falmoutli  iu  the  Iniats  that  bronglit  tliein  over,  and  relieving  ail 
the  villagers  from  any  further  apprehension.' — V(U,  i.  pp.  17,  IS. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  early  predilection  was  for  tlie  sea  We  mo 
not  surprised  at  this.  All  his  associations  were  favorable  to  it. 
He  was  surround(Hi  by  seamen,  and  his  earlk‘st  ivcimtions  v/erc‘ 
of  this  order.  ‘  Scarcely  a  day  passed,'  hosa>’Ts  *  except  Sundays, 
when  I  waa  not  cm  the  \vateT  for  two  or  three'  hours  at  h'iist  ; 
sometimes  witli  one  or  more  coinpjiuions,  but  as  freciuently  alone. 
It  was  a  great  object  of  ambition  with  me  to  show  them  that  1 
could  handle  a  boat  without  the  assistance  of  any  one,  though 
tlion  between  seven  and  eight  years  only.'  On  cue  of  thesis 
occasions  his  Ix^at  capsized  in  a  heavy  squall,  and  he  w;ui  ivseu(Ml 
fmin  the  most  imminent  peril  by  some  sailors  from  oJie  of  tlu* 
near(*Kt  packets  It  was  Ijoped  by  his  friends,  aud  especially  by 
Ids  mother,  tliat.  tliis  incident  w'ould  diininish  his  foinlness  hir 
the  sea,  Vmt  they  were  disappointed.  He  st<'adily  ivihsoil  to 
enter  the  chimdi,  whicli  his  mother  urged,  and  was  ultimately 
ponuitted,  in  despair  of  Ids  settling  to  anything  else,  to  follow 
his  inclination.  Ono  of  Ids  sisters  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Steele,  who  was  master  of  the  ‘Lady  llarrio't,'  a  government 
packet,  and  it  w'as  arranged  that  the  young  lad  should  sail 
with  him.  It  wjvs  expres.sly  designed,  says  Mr.  Buckiugliain,  ‘  .'us 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  me,  but  tlien  of  course  concealed, 
that  he  should  exercise  towards  me  the  highest  degree  of  rigour 
that  tlie  discifdine  of  the  service  would  adudt’  >Iutldng.  how¬ 
ever,  availed  to  eradicate  Ids  maritime  ]»ropeiisitic..s.  lie  was 
resolveil  on  a  sailor's  life,  and  with  much  reluctance,  ami  many 
tears,  Ids  adrnimble  mother  yielded  t/)  Ids  wishes.  Ho  pi*rlormed 
three  vovages  to  Lisbon,  his  nanatives  of  which  are  ainongst 
the  most  pleasing  portions  of  his  work.  The  tldnl  of  these 
voyages  was  disastrous.  We  were  at  the  time  at  war  with 
France,  and  when  off  CajXJ  Firdsterre,  th(^  crew  of  the  ‘J.ady 
Harriet,'  on  a  (h  nse  fog  clearing  off,  had  the  inortifiCiition  to  find 
them.selvcs  within  gunshot  range  ol  a  large  l^rench  corvette. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  submission,  and  our  author  and 
his  shipmates  were  ultimately  landed  at  Corunna,  in  Spain,  which 
country  was  then  in  alliance  with  tlie  hrench  republic.  J  heir 
accommodation  was  of  the  worst  iiossible  order.  ‘  men  tioon 
began  to  catch  young  dogs,  cats,  and  even  rats,  and  convert 
them  into  soups,  stews,  and  ragouts,  wliich  were  tar  from  iinpa- 
lateable,  aiid  which  extreme  hunger  made  most  acceptidde.  Air. 
Buckingham  fared  better  than  his  coinpaidoiis,  and  the  tw^cret  is 
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disclosed  in  the  foUowincj  estract,  which  awakens  a  smile  without 
indocinpf  one  unkindly^  feeling  towards  the  antli(w’:-^r.4  r.  tdr, 


‘  For  inv^elf  I  was  fortunate  enough  tq  be  amply  provided,  nit 
’•Tnerely  with' abundance,  but  wjth'evcrt  delieac\iesj  from  another  source. 
Tlie'  gnverrtor  or' superiiitcndenf  of  the  ‘pHsoA  had  a’  handsomo  and 
dark -eyed'  ymiiig.  daughter  about '  my' own ‘a^—ii  little  j^ast  tcnVears 
nld-^but  in  t^pnih  ten  arenas  mature  as  English  girls  at'sijteni. 

She  oeeasiohally  atteridetl  the  prisoiiei-s  with^their  food,  atid'eonebiVed, 
as  she  afterwards  eonfesfied?  a' violent  ^jiasi«it>h  ‘foi*  me,  which  fehe  f^imil 
it  impossihlc  to  controV; '  T  may  obscrveHhaf  evehlii  Eni^land'I  was 
eonsidm'd  to’he  a  very  handsome  hoy,^aiid  the  chahu  of  a'clcar’cotri- 
jplexion,  roky  eheeks,  light ‘blue  eyes’  audni^it*  brotNTi  ‘etirly.  hiur;'’^) 
unusual  in  Spain,  made  ihc'ajipear,  it'would  scernl  a*J)CTfect  Addnfs'tii 
her  lovc-scidng  cye$V  She 'therefore  rev(^aled  to  me  her  inmost  thoughts 
in  her  own  impassioned' language, '.which  I*  liad  learnt  during ‘tny 
voyages  to  Lisbon  in' ephjuiietioli  with’ the  Portuguese,  arid' 'udneli'  I 
now  sufficiently  nnderstond’t'o  c^mprcheiur  every  ‘one '  of  her 'hurrniig 
phrases  impressed  as  they  oftciY  were  by  kisScs  of  the  "mOst*'- thrilling 
intonsitv.  By  her  kind  hand  Ilwnd  furiiishodiat  levety  meal  \vitlil  all 
thi3  delicacies  of. her  father  s  table,  of  which  sire  contrived 'to'abstracft 
sonx*  portion  daily;,  and  with  aniu#^enuity  which  left  all  my  inventive 
liowers  fiu'.iutho  roar,  she  yon tnved  twenty  .times, q  day  to  [ find  soine 
pretext  for,  culling  mqyiut  of  the  rooxii  for  some  pri‘^cndcd,,m<^si^v,^ 


[ 

'>■>  ';v/  ^  ^ »  -M  'Vip.A,  yn.H})  V/ofi  .?  U’ 

I  Th^:  fascipateil  gii  1  ,dovi^iied_ a;  nipao . pf//escapie,i^arid,.offercd  r {to 
accom|^py,  ,t)ic.  young  Kn^lish  l^ufc(.tJhaugk  ,JiJiJcarGely,lei»8 

onamourcil  tlmii  herself/., he, laad|top  nuich{houdwr(|toiapcOilc  to 
lior,  iwo|>o.saI,^  and  tiie  authorities  of^jpA^uuAai  tinding  tlie  ^iuppqit 
of  the  ,  prisoiiens  . hurdonsi^nae, . ;  offered, ...  ,  liberty:  j  on  teoJMhr 

•tiou  of  their, |}roooeding  hy  jlanJ.,.io,,0[Knd.d.iOrj-Lw  Tliiu 
proposi t ion.  was  of  cojui  se  heartily  welponiedj  by<.(3il I  l-hA prisoners; ; 
but 'to  tlio  <uu>iuoured  seuorita,!  ‘  The;tiihBgf»  Q;ji,aiO{likM  W  death 
wwraut,  and  it*  first  an uounpemout,  wliidx  wasj^n^de.b)’j,tpyj^jh 
waft  iiiet.wUh  asbritikiniul  a  swooir  wlriuh  c^l^ea,thOlnw3luh9P>  '^ 
the  family  to  hqr  iviiof.jj  Aujjexpla^atioujfVTis  ^qi^^ivdofivau^ 
it  could  net.. be  vofesed.  ,3dijerQ  wa,3 

anger  on  thc{  part  . of  tii.o  ^ father, jbut.,uiupli  ,ofWr  syiupathy 
ami,  pity  on  the  ]xirt,of.fbe,  mother;. and  in  the,  end  all  was  fort 
given,  Bs  ojii'  separation  was  ,sa  andpni.iiu  ;qvihcou^e(iueucei 
were  new  likply  to  eusiuv.  ‘  ’,',1  f„rr  ,P, •'!,  \ 

, The  journey' L)  lishou  taxeuhvery  sorely  our  au.Uior  physical 
powers,  and,  the  sceia\s  which  hq ,witiiesseJ  ip  thq  latb'/! 
where  of  bi»  cqmpaiuqus ,  ^vyrq  j.‘&eize  j,, harden liqd,  ‘^^4 

zi 
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jliappcued  to  be  cue.  lu  tlie  niidst  ol’  the  struggle  betwecu  the  pre»K- 
ganp^^aiul  our  men,  I  rau  into  the  first  open  doorway  1  saw, — mouuted 
up  stairs, -—.was  met  by  twp.  women  of  the  hibouriug  clasa,-j-aud,  sjieak- 
iug  roi-tuguese  pretty,  flueutlv,  1  explaiuod  that  1  wiu  eudeavouriug 
to  escape  fixim  the  pressgaug,  tUe  terrors  of  whicli  they  seemed  to 
U^d^rstiWid,iua(l  feel,  so  that  with  mauy  eKchumitious  of  sympathy  aud 
expre^ions  of  shei\ie  that  such  3'ouths  should  be,  kiduappetl  and  torn 
^4way,by  rutfiaus,  they  kept  me  concoided  in  bed  in  an  upper  attic  for 
tlixee  .days  and  uiglits,  till  the  prossgang  had  scorned  the  locality  aiul 
wauj  not  expected  to  return.  To  this  incident,  perhaps,  I  owe  my  early 
abhorrence  of  the  system  of  impressment,  which  has  continued  with 
mo  through  life,  II ow  conipassionate  are  the  women  of  all  countries 
--and  towards  children  and  youths  esjiecially  ! — aud  how  grateful  did 
I  foci. for  their  protection lb.  p.  1T2. 

i,..  He -subsequently!  returned  to  Flushing,  and  was  ultimately 
persuaded  by.  his  sisters  and  his  mother,  whose  health  an<l  spirits 
were*  greatly!  depressed,  to  relinquish  the  soa,  at  least  during  his 
parentis  life.  ‘The  (piestion,  therefore,  again  arose,  what  was  to 
be  his  occupation  ?  He  eschewed  the  church,  and  it  was  arranged 
at  leugth'that  lie  should  be  placed  in  a'  largo  bookselling  and 
nautili  .  instrument  establislirnent  at  Devonport.  Here  ho 
continued  betvyeen  three  aud  four  years,  aiul  entered  freely  into 
air  the  gaieties  of  the  place.  A  great  change,  however,  thougli 
but  temporary,  now  took  jdace  in  his  views.  He  was  alxuit 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  liaving  wandered  into  n  church  he 
heard  a  sermon  preached  on  the  Farnbh*  of  tlie  Prodigal  Son. 
‘It  took  deep  root,Mie’^says, ‘in  my  heart.  .  .  .  My  rep(mtancc 
vras  most* sincere  pi  determined  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  applied 
myself  *  with  all  practicable  diligence  to  the  abandonment  of 
my* old  connexions  and  the  formation  of  new.''  He  immediately 
applied  lumself  to  a  course  of  extensive  theological  reading,  rarely 
going  to  bed  liefore  midnight,*  and  rising  constantly  at  four  o'clock. 
He  thus  secureil  about ‘eight  hours  a  day  for  reading.  Hts 
favorite**  volume  was  'the  '  celebrated*  TYeatisc  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  ‘  Will'V  but  rhuch  Of  his  time  was  given  to  the 
writings  of' Bimyan,  Baxter,  Cotton  Mather,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Fuller,  and  the*  older  nonconformist  divine.s.  Ilcliecame  a 
Calvinist  of  the  most  rigid  school,' was  baptized  by  immersion  by 
the  Rev.  Isaiah  Birt,  and  >vason  intimate  terms  witli  Dr.  Hawker, 
of  Plymouth  ,  and  his  son,  the  Rector  of  Stoke.  ‘  I  sjicnt  many 
evenings,** he  'tells ‘us,  ^‘with  each  in  their  libraries  and  family 
circles  was  a  frequent  communicant  at  the  clnirches  of  both  '; 
attended  •tberr  private  prayer-meetings  and  recital  of  religious 
N.S. — ^TOL.IX.  3  A 
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oxporienre?;,  and  was  never  more  happy  than  when  so  engaged.’ 
This  state  of  tilings,  however,  did  not  last  long.  AVitli  the  versa¬ 


tility  wliicli  was  characteristic,  Mr.  Ihickingliaiu’s  religious 
inijirt'ssions  soon  began  to  decline,  while  the  erroneous  views 
•he  had  formed  tended  to  relax  exertion,  and  to  induce  a 


neglect  of  those  inejins,  on  which  the  energy  and  growth  of 
religious  life  so  lialntnally  de|H?nd.  The  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  course;  of  a  few  months  he  returned  to  nearly  the  siinie 
moral  condition  as  that  in  which  he  was  found  when  he  entered 


the  church  in  5St  Aubyn-street.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  jiassion  for  the  sea  now  returned.  His  self-dissatis- 
fiictiou  would  naturally  prompt  this,  and  some  dispute  having 
arLsen  liotween  himself  and  his  employer,  he  suddenly  quitted 
his  service  and  volunteered  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  lung  continue,  iuul  those  who.  read  what  is 


recordeil  on  pp.  152-158  of  his  fii*st  volume  w  ill  not  marvel  at 
the  fact.  Tlie  brutality  which  characterized  the  discipline  of  the 
navy  at  this  time  is  scnircely  credible.  The  captains  of  our  Uicn- 
of-wai*  were  despots  of  the  worst  class,  and  the  code  which  they 
administered  was  framed  as  with  a  design  of  fostering  every 
ferocious  ami  dtxidiy  piission.  Our  author  witnessed  two  scenes, 
one  of  hanging  and  another  of  Hogging,  which  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  him  with  the  profession.  S])eaking  of  the  latter  case, 
Mr.  Buckingham  re])orts,  that  after  having  received  a  dozen  lashes 
at  tt‘n  or  tw’elve  ships — six  or  eight  more  remaining  to  be  visiU‘d — 
‘  the  victim  having  several  times  fainted,  and  his  voice  having 
ceased  either  to  give  forth  shrieks  or  groans,  he  was  reported  by 
the  surgeon  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  any  further  infliction, 
and  was  ordereil  to  he  rowed  ashore  to  the  hospital,  l)efore 
rciiching  w  hich  he  was  discovered  to  he  dead  ;  and  B<jme  declared 
that  he  had  receiveil  the  last  heavy  lasher  on  his  body  after  the 
spirit  had  quitted  its  earthly  tenement’  One  can  scaicely  believe 
that  such  things  were  enacteil  in  this  world  of  ours.  Tht^' 


harmonize  far  l)etter  with  oiir  notions  of  Pandemonium, — nay, 
we  do  injustice  prol)ably  to  the  fallen  and  apostate  rebels  who 
Uuiant  tliat  dreary  region  in  imagining  they  couhl  he  guilty  of 
such  atrocities.  Disgusted  with  what  he  had  witnessed,  Mr. 
Buckingham  I'esolvedto  desert,  consoliug  himstdf  with  the  l>eli«f 
that,  if  caught,  he  might  by  suicide  escape  the  fearful  torture 
which  would  tlireaten  him. 


Happily  ho  reached  Flusliing  in  safety,  where  he  wa'« 
received  with  all  the  ‘  tenderness  of  a  younger  son  and  favourite. 
The  attractions  of  the  church  having  failed  to  wean  him  Iroin 
the  st'a,  those  of  the  law  were  now"  tried.  He  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Tippett,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  jmd  was 
‘  potted,  indulged,  and  coaxed  by  the  greatest  personal  kindness. 
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All,  however,  was  vain,  iie  recoiled  from  the  law  with  still 
fifreater  aversion  than  from  the  church,  and  jias.sed  the  two 
following  years  in  freedom  fn)m  any  tixeil  occupation.  His 
indtilgent  mother,  whose  fondness  does  not  ap[)oar  to  have  been 
always  discreetly  shown,  died  about  this  jxu-iod.  Onr  author  felt 
the  loss  dee])ly,  but  his  susceptible  heart  was  speedily  engn^d 
by  the  charms  of  Miss  Elizabeth  dennings,  of  whom  it  is  pleasing 
to  hear  liim  say,  after  fifty  years  of  wedded  life,  that  their 
presence  is  ‘  more  essential  to  emdi  others  liappiness'  than  at  any 
previous  period.^  At  his  mothers  deuth  the  family  property  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  trusb'es  for  the  joint  benefit  of  hinnself 
and  two  unmarried  sisters.  It  was  to  be  divided  etjually  between 
the  three  on  his  becoming  of  age,  and  was  expected  to  supjdy 
an  income  of  some  Imndreds  to  each.  In  the  fwospoct  of  his 
marriage,  liowever,  it  was  detuned  advisable  that  ho  .shouhl 
settle  down  to  some  fixed  (X*cn])atioii,  and  after  revolving 
various  plans,  it  was  finally  arrangt^d  that  he  should  cstahlish  a 
depot  at  Falmouth  for  nautical  and  astronomical  instniments, 
with  marine  cliarts,  coupled  with  a  print ing-olHco  and  library". 
As  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  trustees  to  advance  the  ca})ital 
retpiired,  goods  were  ordered  on  credit,  hut  l>efore  the  time  of 
payment  arrived,  one  of  the  trustees  having  engaged  in  a  large 
smuggling  transiiction  which  proved  unsuccessful,  the  }>ro[>erty  oii 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  calculated  was  utterly  lost,  and  he  and 
his  young  wife  were  thrown  jx^uniless  on  the  world.  The  first 
effect  of  this  calamity  was  to  paralyse  his  exertions,  hut  lie 
ultimately  resolved  to  pi'oceed  to  London,  in  the  liope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  a])pointmeiit  in  a  West  Indiaman  sailing  from  that  port, 
of  wdiich  a  brother  of  his  \vife  was  captain.  For  this  jiurpose  he 
left  Falmouth  and  located  himself  in  an  humldo  garret  in  the 
metropolis,  at  a  weekly  rental  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Finding  that  Captain  Jennings  was  not  expecUsi  from  the  West 
Indies  for  three  inontlis,  he  engageni  himself  as  a  printei*,  and 
from  his  weekly  earnings  of  twelve  or  fourtocm  shillings  contrived 
to  remit  five  to  his  wife.  Thinking  he  should  fare  better  at 
Oxford  lie  proceeded  thither,  and  immediately  obtained  occupa¬ 
tion  at  the  (clarendon  Press  at  higher  wages,  half  of  which  he 
remitted  to  Cornwall.  An  amusing  anecilote  is  recorded,  wliich, 
whether  literally  connect  or  not,  is  in  ptxfect  keeping  with  the 
‘  larks’  current  at  the  time  amongst  the  gownsmen; 

‘While  working  at  the  (MarenJon  Printing  OlFico,  a  story  wa.s 
current  among  the  men,  and  generally  helicvcd  to  he  authentic,  to  the 
following  ertwt.  Some  of  the  gay  young  students  of  tlie  univerHity 
who  lovetl  a  ])ractieal  joke,  liad  inadc  themstdves  sutticiently  familiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  types  are  fixed  in  cei*tain  forms  and  laid 
on  the  press,  and  with  the  mode  of  o^ieuing  such  forms  for  corrections 
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when  roquirod ;  aod' whou*  tihe  sheiit  contaimnj^C  tUe  MiUTia^c  Sor,vico 
was  about  to  bo  workt'tl  oil’,  as  UUally  convotod,  they  unlocked  the 
form,  took  out  a  sinajlc  letter,  e,  and-  sul>?>tltuU*d  in  its  plage  the  letter 
it, — ►thus  converting  the  word  lice  into  like,  J?ho. result  was,  that 
when  the  sheets  were  j)rintod,  that  p}U't  of  the  servieo  whieli  rendered 
the  l>oiul  irrevocable, i was  so  changed  as  to  niakc  it.  easily  dissolved-^ 
as  tho  altered  passage' now  read  as  follows  ;*r-t he,  minister  asking  the 
bridegroom,  “  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  .wedded  wile,  to  live 
together  after  (rod’s  ordinance  in  .the  holy  state  of  matrimony  ?  Wilt 
thou  love  lier,  comfort  her,  honour  her,  and  keepj  her  in  ^sieUness  and 
in  htnilth :  and  forsaking  all  others^  keep  thee  only,  untoiher,  so  long  as 
yo  both  shall  //X:/?/'— To  which  , the  man  shall  answer ,  ‘  l.will.’,’/ 
The  same  change  was  made  in  the,  question  put;  tof  t tlio  brivle*’— 
Jb.  p.  2(K».  •  •  ...  *:  .  !•  j, 


On  his  brother-iri-laws  arrival ‘in  London  .he  was  appointed 
chief  officer  of  his  vessel  at  eight  pounds  a' month,  and  the  sketch 
given  of  his  voyages  throws  an  agreeable  'light  on  the'eondition, 
both  physical  and  social,  of  the  countries  visited.^  ’  During  qne’of 
his  residouces  iu  Loudon  he' went  to  the  Plough,  in  Carey-street, 
Liucolu's-inu-tields,  then  kept  by  Gully,  . the  .most  popubu'  prize¬ 
fighter  of  tho  day,  who  had  just  beaten  Gregsoh,  the  champion  of 
England.  Gully  is  described  as  ^  a  tall  handsome  young  ihau.of 
about  tw'eny-oiio  years  of  age,  his  Imad  fearfully  battered,  many 
cuts  on  bis  face,  and  both  eyes  rccoveiing  fromduteuse  blackness, 
but  full  of  gaiety  and 'spirits  at  his  late  triumph  ;  he  woi'e  a  little 
white  apron  before  him  after  the  manner  of  landlords,  and  served 
his  visitors  with  wdiatever’  drink  they  required  while  his  young 
wife,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woinan,‘tliou’gh  of  the  8t.'  Giles'  style 
of  beauty,  a.ssisted  in  the  most  smiling  and  gracious  manner  her 
victorious  husband  and  his  visitors.'  '  ^fany  yctirs  afterwards  Mr. 
Gully  was  again  met‘  \mder  circumstances  so  vastly  difibrent  as 
to  render  his  recognition  difficult.  'He' had  left  the  ring  and  the 
public-house,  and  our 'author  had  exchanged  a  i  sea-faring  life  for 
that  of  Parliament.  ‘  It  was  about  tho  year  1832  when  the  present 
Earl ’Fitz william,  having  attained  liis  majority,*  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  was  given  at  Wortley  House.  On  •  such  occasions  it 
was  usual  to  invite  the  inem>)er8  for  the'  three* Ridings  of ‘  York- 


shire,  together  with  Uhase  of  the /boroughs  witliin»the  county. 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  present  i  as  member  ' for  Sheffield,  and  Mr. 
Giilly  as  member  for  Pontefract,  'i  '  >  i  *  '  -i  //  » sjv  t  .*  i 

‘  At  tlu)  head  of  tho  staircase,*  says  ^Ir.  Buckingham,  ^  on  entering  the 
grand  saloon,  stood  Earl  Fitzwilliam'  to  receive  Ins'gucsts,  to  each  of 
whom  he  had  something  kind  or  complimentary  to  say;  and  as'I  Fad  tho 
pleasurt'  of  Indng  Y^rsonally  known  to  his  lordship  before  this  visit,  ni}' 
reception  was  very  cordial  and  gracious.  There  were  already  about  two 
thousand  ]>ersons  assembled  in  their  gayest  i  apparel;  .with  a  blaze  of 
diamonds  and  jewellery,  especially  on  some  of  the  elderly  ladies,  whose 


Ixmiity  hhvinr*  clopnrtfd^nvaft  sonj^h't  to  be  ivplacod  by^iartiiidsvl 
atthictTon{»,‘ijl  \vhiidiVou"c^,  lals^?  bail*,  an(i  oUier  auxiliaries  v  ero  used,  to 
bafinonize  witli  an  openness  (»i**noc*k  ami  bostyni  that  was  nnythioix  ibut 

^  i.  1  f  1 1 .  jb *■  ii.-  ,  ■  »  *  ii  j  1  *"  1  . 


attention.'  It  was  I'orn^l  <)l’'tlm'C'j>orsoiis---tho.ocntnil  duo^  a  line, 
manlv,  atbletrc, ' yet’ well  formed  ami  ^fmcetnliligurcv  a^id  resting rou 
either  arm  two  of  the  )oVelk*st ‘women  Of  alUtlio  aisseiiibled  imiltitude, 
abc/ht  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of 'age,  dressoib  in  plaiirigiveu  velvet, 
tvtthout  rt‘  f^in^Ie  drnainoiit  or 'jewel  ofaiiydvimljbut'with  sucle  exquisite 
figure's,  ly'aiitfful ‘features;  blooming  conqdexioiiR,  bright  oyesytmd  rieh 
and ‘’abundant  hair,  us ‘might  make  kuthcr  df  them' a  woortliy  yejuxv 
sentatiVe  of -^t  lid  Venus ‘of  (JiuduH,'()f  iMedicis,  or  ofiJanova.t.  Tliey 
were  so  little  known  tliat  the  question  was  ])er|)etually  wkispyivil, 
who  lire  thty/f^whe  <*d/i  flbey'be  Xbuy,  received  as  mveli 
attention  from  JOarliJbitzwillia,i,u  as  any.otber  of,  tbe^, guests,  andj  tigs 
only  bqigbteuod  jtbojeunosity,.  to. .know  from  wbenee’  they,  eamo,  as 
ibeypvero  eY4U‘ntly.‘‘ unknown. to  .llu*  pmnty  geiitvy.'^  At  length  it 
Wi^s.j dis^ov_erv4|  thaj;  ^  ilit^V  ,\\We  (i lilly ,  the  ci~(Jcranf  jirize-lfgllt'cl*^ 

and., bis  two  (laugTiters  J  ^  lie  w;as  tbeii  nicmber'lbr  I’ontcfraotJ  had 
acquife’d “a  'targe  fort uiVe,/and' 'most  bonoiirhbly  it  was  believed, ‘oh 
the’ turf/beiiig  an“cxcell»^i^t’ jtidge  of  liorses,— hud  pnrcha.scd  u  larg^j 
dsthte,*  and  wa^  living  in \*i  sty K*  of  gn  at  eloganee  at  liare  Park]  neai* 
Pdliterniet,  reS|»eolvd  by  all  his ’neighbours.  ■  Such  a  contrast  as  i  this 
seene‘]»rt»sente(l'to'tliatJ bf  Mr;  <)ull\'  at  the  ‘Plough-  publioibouse-iin 
CJurcy-strivti  Liueoln’s-inn-tields,  live  uiidntweuty.  years  before,. or  to 
myself  woridiig  aa. a  compositor  in., the  Clarendon  iViuling,.UiUee  jut 
Oxibril,  and,  liviiig  in jUt garret , id  aiTOit,  of  ,eightec?i-penee’ a  ^week, 
apiHiiired  to  im?.  su (bciently, striking jfo  justLfyj  tbu.dcmiU’turc  froiii  ilie 
puiturulipvdef  qf  the  Uiirrativc,  and  the  autieipatiou  of  events' as  rUaVe 


patnrulipvdef  qf  the  uiirrativc,  and  the  autieipatiou  of  events  as  I'UaVe 
dwcTibed  Uiem/:-YXb,  pm  ,  .  -n  " 

KJi  Our- autlinrs  :iKirrativoi.noW'KruiiUy  widem-^  and  details  wUV 
mucduniiuuteiiCFS'tbieiiucidHits.lImt  iudeum^  -during  Ids  uautiaU 
ekpmeiice:'.’^  Being  apjx>intmb  to  ttlfco  ComuinJid  ol  tlm  VSeipiq/ 
he  proeeeileU  oiirhib  isecomU  voyage  to  tSmyrna,,  toutflungj.  ^ 
usual  at*  Giliualtari’iaud  t  Maltiu.i i . iu i;tbo i course .  ojE, bis . ypyayit^, 
udHiiuiciif  tlia  Afriewi  cons U  he  luet.witli  a  curious,  fact  ^wliicb 
oitiiiiiot*  fail- to  itilerest  tlioi  student  od.timturaltbib'tory.  .  XUu  wind 
having  shifted,,  aiid  blowbig  over  tl^ie  groat  IAbyan.aad,J>,unddiun 
dbserts,  lie-\i^iHUrpri.stsi  0*10  inoridng  to  see, 
fleet  which  were  a-bead  ot  biiu  arrt)stnd‘iit(tiioir  i^Vir*sQ,  diU  tnp 
yybole  convoy  formed  an,  a^piost  straight  line.  Curiosity  wa.s 
iiaturally  awakened,  and’  the'  following  brief  Extract ‘■e:tplniin4  the 

i  „  •'‘t;.  .Tj-f  •  '  i  ■ '1  -.r  l.iJi./'* 

phonomeuan :  .  . r .  ,  '  f 

*  ■  *  *  '  I  y  1  i. !  1 1‘  1 1  ‘  *  i  j !  ’  *  ■  >1  •  4  n  1 1  J  »f  f ;  ^  i  * !  W  !  '>1 1  f  1 '  =  *  1 1  // 

Ohi  hxikrng •  over  the "ftbipls  side  tlu'Te  >vas.  seen  a^bi^  mas^  of 
brOwn  matter,  which  ■  it  t  wnfe  diflk*ult  'i<>  sail  .through  with  all  canvas 
ispreadd  it  a^jpeurilig .  toebc  Wtween  tlmieousistemy  of  oil  and  tar,  (>r 
‘molted  buttA.T(ajid  honryw  -  Buckets  lull  ol  it  woru  drawn^up  on^dciik 
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for  inspf'ction,  hut  all  wo  oouhl  porcoivo  wns  that  it  was  soTue  animal 
niatt(‘r  in  a  stato  of  decay,  and  emitting  a  most  disagreeable  exfour. 
Sendinu^  the  huckets  deeptT  and  deeper,  however,  hv  attaching  weh^hts 
to  their  bottom,  so  as  to  hrin^  u])  some  of  the  lowt^  strata,  we  |ht- 
ceived  the  Icprs  and  wiiii^s,  and  half-putrid  laddies,  of  hrown  locusts, 
in  a  less  advanced  ata^*  of  decomposition  than  the  hrown  oily  muss  of 
tho  snrfaci' ;  and  wo  eoncludoil,  of  i-ourse,  that  the  whole  nuiiss  was 
coni|>osod  of  tho  snme^  materials.  of  asevrtainin^  the  exU*nt 

of  tlie  s]>ace  occupietl  hy  it,  1  went  to  the  fore-topmast  eross-trees 
wdth  a  ^lass,  and  sweeping  the  horizon  a-heatl  and  on  each  side  of  us, 

I  ptTccived  that  it  extemled  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reiweh  to  the  eiust, 
north,  and  south,  which  j>reseiited  one  solid'  and  unbroken  mass  of 
smooth  hrown  surface,  wliile  to  the  west  the  o)>en  sea  ivresi^iited  the 
deep  hlue  which  distinj^uishes  the  Wald’s  of  the  Mediterranean,  'fhe 
conclusion  was  that  some  vast  lli^ht  of  loc»usts,  passing  from  Ali  ica  to 
Kurope,  had  encountered  a  contrary  wind  in  their  ]Kissaij;e,  and  haxl 
fallen,  cxhansteil,  into  the  si.’ii,  and  were  there  gradually  deeayiiij^  in 
the  stiite  in  which  \ve  found  them.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp. 

Having  realized  large  profits  hy  his  adventures,  and  esta¬ 
blished  a  character  which  commanded  gencrid  confidence^  Mr. 
Ihickingham  now  resolved  to  leave  the  sea  and  to  connncnco 
business  as  a  ship-owner  and  merchant  at  Malta,  then  the 
greatest  mart  of  trade  in  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  the  general 
tlepot  for  those  goods  which  found  their  way  into  the  eou- 
tiuent  in  dotiance  of  the  decrtxjs  of  Bona])arte.  With  this  view 
he  laiil  out  his  capital  in  the  manner  best  fitted  for  tho  market 
of  tho  island  and  obtained  as  much  credit  as  he  desired. 
Sliipping  the  goods  thus  obbnned  on  board  the  ‘Gallant 
Schomer,'  he  accomjianied  them  as  passenger  ;  but  on  making 
tho  island,  the  plague  was  found  to  be  raging,  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  therefore  forbidden  to  land.  His  property  was 
oonse<|uently  housed  at  Malta,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  to 
Smyrna,  where  his  previous  visits  had  secured  him  many  friends. 
The  result  was  disastrous  to  his  hopes.  His  property  was  scat¬ 
tered  or  destroyeil  hy  fire,  and  in  the  end  he  tells  us  : — ‘  1  not 
only  lost  nil  the  earnings  of  my  profession  as  an  officer  and  com¬ 
mander  during  a  perio<l  of  several  yoiirs,  but  I  becainc  involved 
in  heavy  liabilities  for  goo<ls  obtained  on  credit  in  addition  to 
those  paid  for  with  cash.'  In  this  destitute  condition  he  knew 
not  w’hat  to  do,  nnd  at  length  resolved  to  otier  his  services  to 
Mohammed  All,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  To  that  country,  therefore,  he 
immediately  proceeded,  and  the  account  of  his  adventures  will 
be  read  with  considerable  interest,  not  uninixed  with  iinprove- 
ineut. 

Ill  Egx’pt  he  met  with  the  travellers  Burckhardt  and  Belzoni, 
of  whom  some  inteiesting  incidents  are  recorded.  The  former  of 
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these  having  mentionwl  the  sect  of  the  Isma}  les,  ilr.  Uuckiughaiu 
informs  us : 

‘  Ono  ot  this  f^ct  cuitk'  to  .lochia  chirinu^  tho  jnvsont  yoar,  and  per- 
thrmocl  all  the  liters  and  c'omnonies  of*  the  pilsriniaire  at  Aleeva,  alter 
which  lie  ndurned  to  .ledda  re-ennhark  for  intiia.  Jt  ha|)i)ent‘d, 
however,  that  he  had  run  throui^h  all  his  means,  and  was  uiiiihle, 
therefore,  to  ]>voeeed  on  his  vo>"a.g^e  ;  when,  with  the  ini'enuitv  which 
is  char.ieteristie  of  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  rtdij^ious  orders,  of  whicdi 
he  was  one,  he  hit  njxni  the  following  expedient  to  inereuse  his  rev 
soiirces.  As  a  man  ot  unf|neKtioned  piety,  he  obtained  permission* of 
the  nniezzin,  or  jaddie  crier  of  the  principal  moscpie  of  Jetlda,  to  ac*- 
company  him  to  the  j^dleries  of  the  minaret,  and  assist  with  his  tine 
voice  in  the  invitation  to  prayer,  whieh  is  ^iven  five  time's  a  dav  from 
all  the  mosqnes,  in  lieu  ot  bells :  these  heiie^  hold  in  alKimination  by 
Mohainnii'dans — ehietly,  I  tsdieve,  V'cause  thev  are  used  hv  ( 'Kristians ; 
just  as  prndtsh  Protestants  repudiati*  all  use  of  the  (Vneitix,  l)»*eauso 
it  is  so  mneh  used  by  the  Catholies ;  thonufh  the  Uross  ou^ht  to  Ih^ 
ecpiully  rej^ardt'd  as  a  syml>ol  of  Christianity  with  both.  The  invitation 
to  prayer  is  addressed  with  a  solemn  yet  ple;ising  ivcitative,  in  the  line 
sonorous  tones  of  the  Arabic  Linj.;;uai^e ;  and  literally  interpreted,  is 
this  :  (jiod  is  great  I  (lod  is  great !  and  Mohamint'd  is  llu‘  Messenger 
ofCiod!  Como  tt)  prayer,  come  to  jn’ayer,  for  prayer  is  lu'tter  than 
sleep;”  and  so  on,  enjoining  devotion  as  a  dnty  with  whieh  no  oth(*r 
avcK*ation  should  interfere.  The  Fakir,  however,  not  eontent  with 
this  profession  of  faith  and  invitation  to  prayer,  snpt'radded  a  ])etition 
to  the  Prophet  to  send  him  two  suits  of  g;\rments,  two  horses  well 
eaparisoned,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and  chaste  wives,  and  two 
pui*»cs  of  gold.  The  p'ople  in  the  strt^ets  and  hazaiirs  IhjIow,  hearing 
this  novelty,  gathereil  in  cniwds  around  the  foot  of  the  miiiari't,  at 
each  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer,  till  at  last  the  whole  town  was  in 
a  commotion.  It  was  remarked,  t(.»o,  that  each  ilay  lu*  iuciX‘aso<l 
the  number  of  tilings  praytxl  lor ;  till  at  last  the  uu>st  religious  jiart 
of  the  eouuiiunity  was  seund*alized  at  this  imscviuly  exhibition.  1  he 
man  was  aeeovdlngly  taken  before  the  Cadi,  and  (piestioued  as  to  his 
conduct.  He  replied  that  it  was  perfeetly  orthodox  ;  the  Koran  had 
declared  that  whoever  should  J'ray,  i‘Ven  lor  temporal  blessings,  with  a 
firm  faith  that  they  would  he  granted,  should  obtain  them.  .\sk, 
and  yc  shall  rceciv'c ;  persevere,  and  it  shall  K*  granb'd  to  yon.  As 
a  iirm  believer,  therefore,  in  the  truth  ot  this  <loetriiie,  he  luul  asked  at 
first  for  what  he  aetiiallv  needed,  and  no  more.  Hut  jierceiving  tliat 
the  Prophet  delayed  the  grant,  he  thought  it  might  arise  from  his  too 
great  humilitv  in  not  trusting  sntlieiently  to  the  Divine  hoiinty, 
and  therefore  ho  went  on  gnulnally  asking  lor  inon*,  being  peiiectly 
satisfied  that  in  the  end  he  should  obtain  all  he  wislied.  Ihe  Ladi 
said  that  the  people  geucrallv  were  scandalized  at  all  this ;  to  w  ue  i 
the  Fakir  replied,  it  was  because  they  were  n«)t  true  helievers  An 
otter  was  then  made  to  him  by  some  of  tlu'  Wi*althy  merchants,  that  it 
he  would  desist  from  this  course,  t lew  would  furnish  hirn  to  e 
of  his  tu*st  prayer  at  least.  This  he  indignantly  rejected  ;  s.i}  mg  la 
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W  <H)‘dmng  he^  should  call  Mohamiiwil  a  false  yyrophet,  and  brand  hiin- 
et*lf  as  a  liar  ;  hmuise  ho  fully  bclioved  he  should  hare  all  ho  had  asked 
for,  and  would  not  dislionoiir  the  Ijountyof  the  Pro|>het  by  taking  less. 
The  Cadi  ^ew  angnr  at  this  rejection,  nnd  K‘"an  to  talk  of  the  prison 
or  the  bastinado;  when  the 'Faith,  seeing  the  in  utter  itiiking  a  turn  he 
little  expeetod,  agi’ccd  to 'accept  the  otter  conditionally,  namely,  that 
wlien  he  was  provided  w  ith  two  suits  of'garments,  two  welbeaparisoned 
horses,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and  chaste  wives,  and  twojpurses, 
a  certittc;ite  should  be  given  that  ho  had 'not  coinpromised  his  claim 
from  any  doubt  of  its  ultimate  .rc'alization,  but  :mei*ely  to  meet  the 
wishc's  of  others  w’hoiw  faith  was  not  so  strong  as- his  own: I /The 
bargain  was  struck the 'Fakir -wus  - supplied ‘with  the  stiymlated 
articles,  and  i\*tnrned  to  India,  whore -.ho 'would  i  no  doubt  exalt  both 
the  Prophet  and  himself,- by  declaring  that  his  prayers^  and  hiith,  and 
persererance ha<l obtained  him  these'agrecable  proofs  of-Divine  favour!* 
—lb.  pp.  300-312.  ■  •  I  m  .  ..i 


Of  Mr.  Buckingham's  adventures 'in* British  India* we  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity.  ‘  of  speaking  \yhen  thd  subsequent 
volumes  of  his  ‘Autobiography'  appear,  j  At  present  it^is  enough' 
to  remark  that,  tliey  reveal  a  state  of  things,  wliicli* it  is  iio>v. diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize.  The.  groundless  fears:  engendered ,  by  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  East  India. Company  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  his 
narrative.  There  is  unq\iostionably  much  yet  to.:ba  done  in.  order/ 
to  develop  the  vast  n^sources.i of  v India,  but*  so  bright  is  tliQ. 
present  compared  with  the  past,' that  it  is  almost  impossible  to- 
believe  the. reports  which  are  made  to  us.  Waiving  the  graver 
points  of  the  ca.se, ,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with -noticing  ^ a 
j)ersonal  incident  from  which  the  Jovers  of*  the  terrific  will  draw' 
special  delight.  Mr.  Buckingham  fiad  been  dining  with  Colonel 
Hnnt,  at  Salsettc,  a  few  miles  from  Bonibayi  ' and  started  in  his 
psJanquin  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  evehlh"  dor ''that  city.  ‘  In  the  ^ 
midst  of  u  level  plain  he  was  suddenly,  lett  by  [his  bearers,,  ten 'in » 
uuml)er,  who  ran  awny .  from  , .him,. witlit  the ;  utmost  ix>sablo^ 

SpOod^I— —  /I  ’  :»?  ilu)  J  ’i  ill  ' 

‘  I  was  periV^etly  astonished,’  he‘sayR,‘‘ai  tliis*s\ijdden  bait,  and  wholly* 
unable  to  conjecture*  its  cause,  and  all  my  calling  and  romonsti’aiice  was 
in  vain.  In  casting  my  eyes  behind  the  palanqnm,  however jT  saw,  to 
my  honxir  and  dismay,  i  a  bvigt‘,  tiger,  in  I'ulbcareur  towfli'\lstnie,iuitb 
bis  tail  almost  jH-rpeiulicular*  audiwitli-a  gro^vLtlJat  indicated  too  di^T 
tiuetly  the  intense  satisfactipu.witli  wbichj  be ,iUiticipaU*d  a  savoury, 
morsel  for  bis  hunger.  There  was  not  a  nioment,.to  lose,  or  even  to,, 
deliberate.  To  get  out  of  the  palanquin,  and|tiy  to^  cs?eapc,  would  be 
riuming  into  the  jaws  of  certain  death.  To  remain  within  was  the^ 
only  alternative.  The  ]udanquin  is'an  oblong  chest 'or  box,  about  six 
ft'Ct  long,  two  11*01  broad,  and  two  feet  high.  It  has' four  sbortdcgs  for 
resting  it  on  the  ground,  three  or  four  incbi*s  only  above  the‘si>ii.  Its 
bottom  and  sides  are  flat,  and  its  top  is  gently  ^convex  t-oVariT  ott  tlic 
rain.  By  a  i>ole  projecting  from  the  emitrc  of  each  ciicb  the  boarers- 
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oaiiry  lib  on  their,  tihouW^rsJaiid  the  ocoupant  lies  ^fcrotchcHl  ttlou:g,uj)aa 
a  thill  uilittrcBii.  on  un  opeu'caxio  hottoui,  like  a'  eouph  or  IkhI,,  with  a 
pillow  boneiith  hislieail.  Tlieinotlooi'enltiriii^  ami  leaving  tlie  paUm 
quin  is  through, a  sqiuuH3  opening* in* eavli  biile,  wUioh,  wliuu  tlio  sun  or 
rain  requires.  it,*iiiay ibe  ulosodihy  a  slijing  (loor ;  this  is  usually,  com-* 
posed  ot.V  cnetian  bliiulato  allow'  light  anil  aii'iiii  a  wooden  iVanu\  and 
biay-  be  fustoned,  if  iioetleHl,  by  a  small  bnws  hook  and  oye.  Kvery- 
thing' about  the  }Kilanquuu  howeviT,  is  made  us  light  as  jHissible,  to 
lessen  thedabour-of  the  bearei's  ;.aiKl  there  is  no  part  of  the  panelling 
or  sides  motv  tluui. half* an, inch  thick,  if  so  much,. 

•  ij  1*1  All  1  could  do,‘theii*efore»  was,  in  Uk'  shortest  possible,  spare  of  time 
to  elose  tlie- two  sliding  doom,  and  lie  aloUg  on  my  Inadv.  1  hail  often 
hearil  that  if  .you  cau,sus})eml  your  breath,  and  put  on  Uio  semblanee 
off  being!  dead,  the  most  fea*oeious  of  wilil  boasts  will  leave  you,  *  J  at* 
temptud  tliisy  by  holding  my  Uvjith  as  long  as  jiossiblo,  and  remaining 
ivs  still  as  a  recumbent  statue.  But  1  found  it  of  no  avail,  i,  The  doors 


were  hardly  ciosfd  betbre,the  tiger  was  close  alongside,  aud-his  smoUing 
and  sporting  'yas  horrible,  lie  first  ^butted  one  of  the  sidi's  ‘with  his 
head,^and  as  there  was  iu)  resistance  on  the  other,  the  palanquin  W’cnt 
oyerjon  its  beam  ends,  and  lav  j>erfeetly  fiat,  w’itli  its  eanc-bottom  pre¬ 
sented  ^to  the  tij^er’s  view.’^  'llirough  this,  and  the  mattress,  hrated ’no 
doubt  by  "my  lying  on’itj  tin?  odour  of  the  living  llesli  came  ont  stronger 


tlian  through  the  wood' ‘  and  the  sniifiing'and  smelling  wei\‘  repeated 
with  inereaseil  strength.'  .  I  certainly  expected  every  moment  that,  with 
a  powerful  blow  of  one  of  his  paws,  lie  would  break  iu  somopart  of  the 
palankpiin,  <and  dragline  out' for  his  devouring.  But  another  butting 
of  tlio  head  Jigaiusf  the  bottom  of  the  palanquin  rolled  it  over  on  its 
conyevX  top,,  and  tJieu  it  rocked  to  and  fro  like. a  cradle.  .<U1  this  while 
1  was  obliged,  of. course,  to  tui*n  my  body  with  the,  revolutions  of  the 
palauquip^itsclf;  and  eycry^tuiie  1  moved,  I  droadinl  lest  it  shouhl  pro¬ 
voke  acme,  fresli, aggression.  .  Tlie  beast,  however,  wanting  sagacity, 
did  libt  Aise  ’ his  powerful  as  I  expected  ;  and,  giving  it  up  in 

despair'  set’ up  a'hidebus  howl  df  disajipointment,  and  slinked  off  in 
the  directfoil  from  whence  he  came.  '1  rejoiced,  as  may  Ui  w  ell  iina- 
gindd,  atithe  cessation  of-  all  sound^and  smell  to  indicate  his  j)ref»e!ieo; 
but  it  was  a  full  quarter-of-an-liour  before  1  had  counige  to  ojam  one 
of.  the  si  do  [doors,'  and*  put  my  bc'iid  out  to  see  whether  he  was  gone  or 
not.  *  ILappily ;  ho  had ''entirely  (disappeared,  and  1  was  ini'initely  re- 
heved.’-^lbu  iq)..’ii52-^3d5.';,.;t.  (  .i)!>;  :ii*  ''  ,  •!  -  ii* 

’Mtjre;*'for  the  present,  we  patuse,  and  in.  leaving  our  anthor, 
take  occasion  to'express  the  hopt^  that  he  will  not  bo'tempUKJ  to 
enter  into^iniiinte  details  in  the  subsequent  ]>ortion8  of  his  narrar 
live.!'?  Tli^e  great  events  of  his  life,  so  fur  as  the  public  are  con- 
cerhed,*  are  .yet  untold,  and  |he  will,  be  wise  to  despatch  these 
within  narrower  proportionate  limits  than  have  been  as.signed  to 
earlier  and  more  private  incidents.  lie  must  bear  in  inind  that 
some  things,  deeply  interesting  to  hims<Jt  will  be  viewed  with 
indiffereuee  by  the  public.  From  the  store  house  of  Lis  ex- 
porience  many  things  may  be  selected  which  all  will  l>e  glad  to 
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know,  and  to  tliese  his  narrative  should  be  confined.  There  is 
enough  yet  untold  to  constitute  a  deeply  interesting  section  ot‘  his 
work,  but  its  value  will  be  greatly  diminished  if  its  limits  are  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  case.  To  binefit 
the  public  rather  than  to  giatify  his  own  vanity  should  be  the 
end  steadily  kept  in  view. 


Art.  VHl. — of  Her  Majeslfs  Commusioners  udppoiuf.ed  to 
Inquire  into  the  Hanar/ement  and  Government  of  the  Volleqe  if 
Maymoth,  Parts  I.  and  II.  1855. 

The  annual  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  popish  religion  in  Ireland,  the  principle  of  which  it 
involves,  threaten  yet  to  be  the  ‘great  difficulty’  of  British 
governments  as  at  present  constituted,  and  in  the  words  of  the  lute 
!Mr.  Shell,  ‘  the  grave  of  successive  administrations.’  One  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  measure  in  ijuestion  is  both  .supported  and 
opjMJsed  by  ditiereut  political  parties,  and  on  the  most  various 
grounds ;  and  another  is,  that  the  repeal  of  the  measure  would 
by  just  inference  involve  alterations,  so  far  more  extensive  in  our 
ecclesiastical  system,  as  to  scare  that  large  majority  of  our  legis¬ 
lators,  who  are  unprepared  to  do  justice,  and  then  to  leave  the 
interests  and  the  jirogross  of  truth  to  its  own  expansive  force,  and 
to  the  providential  care  of  its  divine  Author.  JBy  the  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (27  Eliz.  c.  2)  it  was  made  penal  to 
educate  in  tlie  Romish  faith  at  home,  and  not  only  so,  l)ut  resi¬ 
dents  at  a  foreign  seminary  were  on  their  return  liable  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  while  the  heaviest  pains  and  penalties 
were  incurred  by  those  who  even  supplied  funds  for  such  i)ur- 
poses. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  January  22nd,  17i)5,  Eail 
Fitzwilliam,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  the  state  of  education 
in  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  but  partial,  and  needed 
improvement  The  ambiguity  of  the  announcement  was,  how¬ 
ever,  exjdained  in  the  debate  by  Grattan,  who  stated  that  ‘  a 
plan  would  be  submitted  for  colleges  for  the  education  oi 
Catholic  clergy,  w  ho  are  now  excluded  from  tlie  Continent and 
consequently  on  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham 
brought  in  a  bill  ‘  for  the  better  educiition  of  persons  professing 
the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,’  which  does  not  appear 
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to  have  excite<l  any  discussion,  and  was  read  a  third  time  Mav  Stb, 
1795,  and  passed. 

1  he  act,  however,  was  not  to  endow,  but  to  enable  Roman 
Catholics  to  endow.  It  was  to  give  power  where  none  before 
existed,  and  to  make  lawful  what  was  Indore  unlawful.  This  is 
stated  on  the  authority  ot  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  on  the 
28tli  ot  April,  I8()<S,  as  reported  in  ‘Cobhett’s  Debates,*  vol.  xi. 
page  81),  said  : — ‘The  tact  was,  that  when  the  Maynooth  institu¬ 
tion  was  first  established,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
maintained  by  the  public  purse.  The  memorial  presented  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  foundation  of  that  establishment,  i^rayed  for  a 
chcirter  vn  order  that  their  faiids  might  he  better  secu  red/  Tho 
Duke  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  further  state<l,  on  the  5th  of 
May  in  that  year,  that  ‘  what  he  had  asserted  in  a  former  del^ate, 
that  the  Catholics  had  originally  proposed  to  support  tliis  insti¬ 
tution,  he  had  done  on  the  authority  of  the  original  me  monal 
to  Government,  it  copyofirhich  had  hejm  furnished  him  by  Dr, 
Troy.  \  This  memorial  w'as  dated  the  I  tth  of  January,  1791,  and 
showed  that  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the  (Catholics  at 
that  time  was  TO  UE  rEUMrm:n  to  establish  the  lustltutloyi  with 
their  own  funds/  The  fiict  is,  that  before  tho  union  of  (treat 
Britain  wdth  Ireland  there  were  several  grants  made  to  charitu'a 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  of  which  that  for  Maynooth  was  one. 
These  grants  it  was  in  tlio  discretion  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
incrcase,.'dinnnish,  or  take  away.  They  were  handed  over  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  he  dealt  wdth  in  the  same  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  same  discretionary  power.  This  power  parliament 
has  since  exercised  from  year  to  year.  Some  grants  oven  for 
Protestant  purposes,  existing  before  the  Union,  have  been  already 
discontinued  without  any  violation  of  compact ;  for  whore  no 
compact  existed  there  could  be  no  violation  of  a  compact,  and 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  College  may  also  ho  discontinued.  Indeed 
it  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  Irish  legislature  itself,  only 
one  year  l)efore  the  Union,  absolutely  refused  to  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  college.  In  that  year  the  Trustees  petitioiuHl 
that  parliament  for  a  grant  of  eight  thousand  pounds  for  tliis 
purpose.  Tlie  Irish  House  of  Commons  passed  a  hill  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  petition,  hut  the  House  ot  Lonls  threw  it  out  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-five  to  one.  In  the  year  of  the  ITnion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  was  granted  for  one  y(*ar 
for  the  pur[K)ses  specified.  And  this  grant,  somewhat  enlargt'd 
in  amount,  was  continued  up  to  tho  year  1815,  when  Sir  Hol>ert 
Peel  carried  his  hill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  w'ith  twenty- 
six  thousand  a  year  from  the  consolidated  fund. 

Let  it  not  l)e^supi>osed,  however,  that  this  increased  grunt  was 
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made^iTi  ccmsidmtioA  of^any  - ri^ht  whioh’conld  l)e  daimdd  by 
the  Irif^h  people  iiirder  tbe  act  of  iinioit.  Wo  ftir-frani^tliii,  ithe 
only  reference  of  tho'kind  contained  inthis'aci  wau  to  tlio  follow¬ 
ing  effect  Tliat  a  '^imibioi’leBs  than  l/hie’fetim  which  Has  hcoii 
granted  hy  the  Parliatnent  of  Ireland, '  on  the>  average  of  six^ velars 
immediately  jiieceedingUhe  first  day’ of  January,"' in  the*year.of 
our  Lord  18(^,  in^preiniiiriis,  for  the  internal  oncouragemetit  of 
ngnctilture  or‘  manufactures,  or  ^  for  the^itiaintainin^  institutions 
for  pious  And^  charitable  purposes;  shall ’bo' applied  period 

cfticenli/'f/ctivs  after^the  (/nfd?«,4o^such  local  pulpososi in ’Ireland 
in'such  innniier'as  the  Parliainbttt’of  the  United  KiftgdoinJ shall 

(JipQCt/ ‘  *'  i’)'*  ■  -I  •  ji’l  je  ]r»>li  l  Jr uoT 

So  far  from’  being  a  healing  measure,’ whidh  'was  doubtless  -oon- 
tetnplatoil  by  the  chamcteristic’])olicy  ^df  Sir  llol>ort  Peel;  tl»i^ 
aict  has  proved  to  be  the  -Apple  ’of’  Uisodrd  filing  between  th-o 
parties,  each  of  which  is  as  indisposed  to  concession > as  SiH  Robert 
was  to 'the  resolute  assertion  ?of‘ great  iprind  pies:  •  The  Romish 
Church  founded  upon  it  tlie  hopes  of 'that  pofitical  ’SUj'yremacy, 
the  cherishing  of  which  is  4he ;only  clahn  'it  has  itoit^  motto  ot' 
Sepiper  cadem — its  bnly  feature  ’ 'of  pc^dtual  idditity  ;  for^th^ 
mutahilityj  ^  of  its  doctrine  is  '  sufficiently ‘proved  ‘  by  "its'  recent 
assertion  of .  the  preposterous  fiphejit ^ of  tbp.JIhmaculate  ConJ- 
ceptiou.  Vainly  I  hoping ,  that,  the,  people ,{ oC .  Shg/and  wer.e,'bs 
yielding  iu^theh  principleSjjOS  .the^  st».tesmxuv  whose  comuiercial 
policy  crowned  him  with  such  general’ popularity,,  they,,  pursued 
tliedr  undcirgroimd.  siege  '0]>eration8  against  the^  fortiticatioiis 
of  Protestmitism  until  tbei  bliindermg  jexplosLou  lof  the.  papal 
aggrefision,'wlnle  it  did  Jno  mischief^  indicated} tbelivliereabbuis 
and  the  treacherous  designs  *  of ‘the^  besiegers.  ni;Thend3forth,  h5w- 
ever,  the  Protestantisrn  of 'England^' has  'liedn  'alike  i  forewarned 
and 
those 
pass  ,w 

disposed  to  retoce.the  steps’ivhich 'were  tliep 
consider  a  spirit,  of]  simple}, and ’incautious^  JllxjraJity.j-}  Ey^ry 
year  has  the,  uunuaJ  .grant  to  Mnynpotli  reWved,  a-  hgt  ai)d  bitter 
parliamentary , contest and <  had •  the  leading,  oppoqents, possessed 
tlie  pi'efitifft  lof  more  libenii  opinions  and  wider  olid  more'  coiUr 
prehensive  political  and -religious  views,  r  the  i  Maynooth'  grant 
might  possihly  ere 'this  have  shared  the»ffite  of » the' 'Suttee  and 
the  Bread'  Tax;  and  these^  pagej^  would  ‘  have’boeh  retrospoctivo 
rather  than  controrersial.  *’  Jn‘*.nn*ijv  i)  j:  m!  ’  •ui 

At  length,  however,  tliel  aggregate'^optnibb^  of  a’  people- who 
neither  forget  the  history  of  *  their 'forefathers  tnfder  the  Stuarts, 
nor  shut  tiieir  eyes, to  the  tcndencT'of  fcurretit  evohts,  has  insisted 
on  a  commif?sion  to  inquire  into  the  mabagetnent ’of  the’  College 
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of  Mayhooth.  I  Now,iToyaI  cpmmi^Qii«M'u;6;expdUsive  Ivixuriu^^ 
ajid  ,  itl  isf  iHij^ttcc  0f  grout  (iruporUmoQ  that  tUoy,  in  ,couiiuoe 
with  a)ia.o  others  legislativo  uud  udiuluistmtire  •institutionH,  not 
opprcjsfiively  .fragrant  just tuow.iii  thoiuontrils  of  tho  public,  should 
luaiutain i< ail  •hMiujuostioneci,,  repiitiitiou  .for  gouiiiiieDoas  aud 
ufticiency.  I  >[We  iiteur;I.that  tlie  procoetliugR  of  tho  Mayuooth 
coiuiTussion,(r  tho  reoordai  of n  which  ,aro,  bt^loro  us,  far.  ifroiu 
answeriug  those,  couditious, r  are  calculatetl  to  give  iacreased 
impetus  to  that  movemoutr-the  ot&priug  of  u..wiilo-Hproiul  and 
thoughtful  dissatisfactiou— which  has  recently  set  iu  as  au  over* 
whelming  . tide! against  thot.ohicml  .Tuanagemont  of  our,  public 
affairs.  Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  constitution  aud  tho 
ooaduct  ofiithis  comini6siou,,;aud  here  wo  will  avail. ourselves  of 
the  statetnents  of  Mr.  Spooner  in  iiiUodiicing  his  motion  for  Uie 
refusubof  the  .grant  to  the  iHonso  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  ALay 
last  ilHe.saidi: — .  .I'l.  , 

n  That  ihdro  canic  into  his  pospcssion,  unsought  for  by  him,  some 
pages:  of|thc  'proof-<iheQts  .of  evidouco  whk  h  had  iu  some  way  or  other 
got  out  of  jtlie  possession j of*  tlmse  whodiad  them  to  correct,  ile  lud, 
therefore,  seen  the  idterations  which  liad.heeu  nuule  in,  not  tho  lirst 
revision,  not  the  revision  of  ^ tho  sliorthand-writor’s  nok's  only,  but  a 
revision  of  .the. revise.  .  I'l  was  known  aud  admitted  that  this  evidi'iice 


particularly ‘  by-and-hy.'"* He*  would  Mirst  put  it  to  any  man  at  all 
ftecnstoihed  to  examine  evidence  whether  the  course  taken  hr  the  com* 
mission  was  one  calculated  tt)  elicit  <the  truth.  Their  lirst  step  was  to 
send  out  written  queries  aud  ask  for  written  answers,  thus  giving  the 
difterent  professors!  an  opportunity  of  uniting  to  give  such  evidwicc  as 
would  suit  their  own  views  j, in , other  ^yp^ds,  laying  tho  foundation  for 
a  conspinvcy>  which  (Conspiracy  m)  man,  used  to  evidence,,  and  wlio  had 
examined  these  books.  Could:  say  had  not  l>et‘n  most  iugeniously  and 
completcly.carricd'out.<,' Then. again, I  Lord  Ifarrowhy  was  all^along 
known  to  liavehcciy an  advocate  and  approVor  of  the  present  college, 
and  no  coniniissionor  was.  sent  there  whose  opinions  were  not  known 
to  be‘*ju  favour  of  Mayhobth;  I'ndpnlitedlr,  Lord  Ifarrowhy’  was  not 
a  man  tb’allow  himself  to  licinflucnbed  by  his  own  opinions  in  such  a 
case,  but  bo  (Mr.  Spooner)  thought  some  ono  ought  to  have  l>oen  sent 
with  his  lordship  wlm  was  opp(>std  to  the.  system.  Dr.  Twisg,  ho 
boliored,  was  similarly  iiiolined  witli  tho  Earl  of  Ilarrowhy,  tJiough  no 
doubt  as  worthy  of  oonlidcnce  as  his  lordsliip.  die  did  say,  Jiowevor, 
that  remembering  the  constitutmu  of  the  commission,  tppomtod  as 
they  were  bv  a  Government  known  to  he  favourable  to  tliis  endow¬ 
ment,  .thcrc^  was  strong  ground  lor  su^pieion. 

Mr.  Spooner. aUo.declarwl  upon  evidence  which  he  stated  to 
tiie  Hou^,  that  the, notes  of  the  evidence  had  been  placed  for 
weeks  nud  even .  months  in  the  hands  of  the  \\  itnesscs  \  t  lat 
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their  amendments  had  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
revision  ;  and  that  in  fact  they  lia^l  l>eeu  jdaced  iu  tlie  liands  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  tlirough  whom  tliey  had  Ik  eu  traiisuiitted  to  the  see 
of  Home,  and  returned  with  the  abridgments  and  omissions  of 
the  Pa}>al  council  before  they  were  sent  to  press.  It  is  true  that 
a  letter  from  D>rd  HnrroNvby,  tlie  chainnan  of  the  commission, 
had  been  read  in  the  House*,  of  Commons  admitting  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  had  been  sent  to  l^ome,  and  condemning  it  as  an 
irregularity,  but  still  maintaining  the  substantial  integrity  of  the 
evidence  ;  and  these  statements  have  been  repeated  by  his  lord- 
ship  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Mr.  Sj)ooner,  however,  persists  in 
his  original  statement,  that  the  evidence  has  been  garbled,  and  is 
uuwortliy  of  the  eouli deuce  of  the  House  ;  tt  adhuc  6ub  judive 
li^i  est. 

However  this  may  be,  the  selection  of  the  witnesse.s  exainiiiod 
before  the  commission  appears  utterly  destriictivo  of  all  confidence 
in  the  report  before  ns.  Of  these  witnesses  all  were  c<mnected 
with  the  college  w'ith  the  exception  of  five,  who  having  heeii 
instnicted  in  it,  had  withdrawn  to  the  communion  of  tlie  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  of  Irelaiul.  Ten  names  of  the  latter  class  liaJ 
been  handed  to  the  commissioners,  but  five  of  these  excused 
themselves  from  attendance,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  supply 
their  places.  Hence  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  was  given  by 
directly  inb'rested  parties.  It  is  true  that  it  was  given  on  oath, 
but  the  w'eight  to  be  attach ckI  to  this  consideration  may  be  justly 
estimated  by  the  following  dictum  from  one  of  their  own 
established  text-books  (wo  mean  Liguori),  which  is  thus  given 
with  a  minute  reference  by  M  r.  Spooner  :  ‘  These  things  being 
established,  it  is  a  certain  and  common  opinion  among  all  divines 
that,  for  a  just  cause,  it  is  lawful  to  use  equivocation  in  the 
propounded  modes,  and  to  confirm  it  with  an  oath.’  Liguori’s 
definition  of  a  just  cause  was — ‘But  a  just  cause  is  any  honest 
end,  in  order  to  preserve  a  spiritual  or  temporal  good.’  It  is 
manifest  that  this  principle,  received  and  acted  upon  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  by  the  witnesses  before  the  commissioners, 
totally  invalulates  their  testimony,  and  renderi^  entirely  nugatory 
the  following  important  sentence  in  the  rei)ort : — ‘  As  to  the 
results  of  the  discipline  of  Majiiooth,  we  have  heard  no  imputa¬ 
tion  from  any  quarter  agjiinst  the  moral  character  of  the  young 
men,  ami  w  e  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  general  conduct 
is  other  than  irreproachable.’ 

*  Tn  connexion  w  ith  this  subject,  it  is  very  w^orthy  of  notice  that 
we  rarely  find  a  direct  answ’er  given  to  any  e~ssential  question  put 
to  the  authorities  of  the  college.  ’Hiey  are  almost  invariably 
answ’ered  by  a  hypothetical  case ;  ‘  and  we  cannot  acquit  the 
commissioners  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  tlieir  duty  iu  j^ermitting 
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this  vague  and  unsatib-lactorv  mode  of  reply,  though,  if  the 
answers  ha<.i  been  ever  so  distinct,  our  confidence  in  their  verac*ity 
would  be  vastly  divninished  by  the  considerations  wo  have  just 
noticed.  W  ith  respect,  however,  to  the  doctrine  t)f  allegiance, 
we  are  led  to  something  like  a  conclusion  by  the  following 
(|Uotatiou  from  the  evidence  made  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  seconding 
the  motion  ma<ie  by  Mr.  Spooner: — 

.  ‘  Ill  the  evidenco  of  l)r.  Moriarty,  in  answer  to  the  ^uostiou— 

“  Are  there  no  eireumstances  under  which  the  IVpe  could  release  a 
citizen  from  his  oath  of  allegianee?’* 

‘  The  reply  was —  i  •  *  • 

“  Most  emphatically  1  say,  none.  Ihit  as  ourgn^atest  constitutional 
lawyers,  and,  as  1  think,  our  best  theologians,  liold  that  there  arc  easot 
when  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  ceases,  and  when  the  Government 
of  a  country  may  l>e  justly  overthrown,  I  consider  that  the  Pope  is 
the  fittest  authority  to  decide  iu  many  eases  whether  such  eircum- 
staneos  have  arisen  ;  in  many  eases  he  could  not  decide,  and  1  lirmiv 
believe  that  in  such  cases  he  woidd  not  undertake  to  do  so.  In  iio 
ease  can  he  cause  the  allegiance  of  a  subject  to  co;ise ;  his  power  in 
such  a  mutter  being  simply  deelarutory,  not  eiiahllng.” 

‘The  Pope  could  not  make  the  ulleginnee  to  cease,  hut  lie  could 
declare  when  eireumstances  existed  which  in  tlienisolves  brought  the 
allegiance  to  an  end.  All  depended  upon  the  value  of  the  diH}larator3’ 
judgment  of  the  Pope.’  And  with  reference  to  that  question  the  answer 
was —  ‘ 

“  Were  W’C  to  consult  the  Holy  See  upon  our  alkgiance  or  obedience 
to  our  temporal  sovereign,  and  that  a4i  answer  were  given  us,  it  ought 
to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  Catholics,  considering  the  maturity  with 
which  the  Holy  See  proceeds,  and  considering  also  that  wc  know  it  to 
be  an  authority  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  assisted  for  our  guidance 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  and,  consequently,  in  the  path  of  duty.  Put 
as  the  Poj)e’s  infallibility  does  not  extend  to  j>artieular  eases,  and  as 
the  decision  might  rest  on  allegations  the  truth  of  whieli  some  might 
doubt,  I  can  eoueeive  that,  in  certain  eireumstances,  some  might  not 
be  entirely  satisfied,  even  though  retaining  all  due  reverence  for  the 
Holy  See.** 

‘  And  a<g‘ain  he  said  it  w’as  a  niiskake  to  suppose  that  obedience  to 
the  Pope  was  limited  to  this  matter,  for  Dr.  Moriarty  was  askcxl  the 

following  question  : —  ‘ 

M  “At  the  same  time,  if  a  man  were  disposed  to  transfer  his  ailogitnoo, 
or  to  give  it  up,  that  decision  of  the  l*o}>e  would  enable  liim  to  give  it 
up  with  a  safe  conscience,  would  it  not  f” 

‘  And  the  reply  wa.s —  . 

o  Yes ;  for  a  Catholic  should  feel  his  coiiseieuee  at  rest  wlien  acting 

in  aecoixlanee  with  a  decision  ol  the  Poi)e. 

,  t 

It  in  painful  to  follow  out  in  retloction  these  statements  to 
those  deductions  to  whicli  they  must  ineviUibly  lead  a  ihoughttui 
and  impartial  mind.  If  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  College  of 


Mayaoo^  e^or.c^  as^^t  )^il>yi,rtie,iadi8putable  .autb6Hty 
of  f^oiQfc  upO*lMtU0qoHaraQte^^5  .of.hs 

dlu^r^fi  .tUw,  ffoipn  vaeix  Uitpi  thi»^i5  ;iand 

worst  of  ^,to'  l^vej,tUi^fn  ihf'  irosponsibilitios,  whije  ^it 
divests  tuem  ojf  tte  .^ROTv^s.of  morid  (H?eaU»i  TiB^t/the  ,ttti$chiQ^^ 
doe$  i;iot  epa  ^ore, ;t77^t|he ^  ppUoge  j  a  i  iiqrmal  |  ‘aehool  of  .jiolitical 
and  pae^tal; .%l)^^yiency.  nrjjT^^  discipline  which,  i trains i to! a 
ratjoiVii  and.  pi^odiehcqii^iOne  ithhig,ibut  Uiat  f  which i  leads 
to  aq  at>di(^atiop.pf,  thft%W  ofijinaphoodjiandiof 

aU  thq  rpS{iouifi,biiitie5i  pf  opr,  social  .UA-tum^  is  another,  and  one 
againii  which, A.^oivili/^  stato.is|b^indto'protQfit,as,the  seat  and 
source  of  a  pestdence  dMnictivo,  alike  fk*  constitutional  freedom* 
and  moral  progress,  .  jThat  the  sense  .of,  political  allogiauce  tand 
duty,  to  noticing,  of  moral  obligation^, should  be  torpehedi  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  .and  indueutial.  class,  of;  men  >  under  the 
paralysing  dictum  of  a  foreign  priest, -and  potentatei  is  A  condi* 
tion  of  things  not  likely  to  be  patiently  tolerated  by  a  people 
who  recognise  the  event  of  1688  as  a  ‘glorious  Revolution/  still 
less  by  those  who  gratefully  boast  of  tne  Gospel  as  a  ‘perfect 
law  of  liberty/  Tlie  cardinal  evil  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  Romish 
Church,  especially  through  the  instrumentality  of’  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  Maynooth,  entombs  the  Word  of  God,  andi  puts  its  seal 
upon  the  sepulchre.  Against  thisi. monstrous  act  of  spiritual 
despotism,  it  is  the  present  and  urgent  duty  of  that  which,  by 
contrast  and  without  bigotry  must  be  called  the  Christian  world, 
to  strive.  The  jdenitude  of  'God  s  gi’ace  in  the  inspiration  and 
l)oundless  publicity  of  His  Word  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
frantic  mock-inspiration  of  a  sibyl  who,  sitting  ini  his  temple, 
tears  it  into  shreds  which  her  votaries .  cannot  ro-adjust  and 
peruse.  Would  that  we  could  add  in  the  language  of  !the  poet— 

‘Inconsiilti  abennt  sedemqtie  oderc  SihyllaEj/ 

*Tnith,  indeed/  says  Milton,  in  ‘thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,*  and  which  one  day  rhust .  come  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  us  all,  —  ‘  Truth  indeed  came  once 
into  the  world  with  her  divine.  Master,  and  was. a  perfect  shiu^e 
most  glorious  to  look  on,  but  when  He  ascended  and  his  apostles 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deceivoj^  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian.  Typhon  with 
his  conspirators,  ho>v  they  dealt  with  the  good  Osiris, beede  the 
virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time,  ever  since, 
the  sad  friends  of  Tnith,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the 
careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris, 
went  up  and  down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they, could 
find  them,*  ‘  .  .f 


vtTl^is,l!^vel'teJ',oiBb^h€^’  ca^  evJl,'  blit’  like  alt  T»alifal&ii 


nauire,  aiM  entails  exuentted  'ana  ewres'pbndiiig  daniattp.'  '  Hence 
tlie  'pnesthoddi- educated  at’  Mayn.3ttth  iii’  tfip  brindple^  of  k 
mon(^y.*a.npjkrently>^a  moat'  iincaitivktedJ  abd'  WlWtbd 
moaDpoly-1-.of  'BoriirtUKil  y truth, '’which  '‘etnbrat^s  the  '%beat 
principliM  tliat  lofid  to' sodioJ  elevation,- go' fdrth'hs  the’agchta  'ef 
igaorauce,  !  'fiuperttltiOn;;'wid  'feervltudtf."'  Thd"  njost'‘''^hilefit 
agitatort  of'lpoptdiir  feeling' in ’d'hatiM’ the'  most  easilv’  cxcit«itl 
toacfeiof  thoughtless  vioience/'and  that  lit  the'tnm'oll  of  parlia!' 
mentary.  elections 'Jahd '^political' crises  have 'been  the  prices 
educated  at 'the' College  of‘-Maynooth.">-No,r  haVd  they  bOnfifadd 
thomselves  tol  a  wniply^feeieukr'agitlitidti',  .they  ha\-o'goile‘fiyrtb 


olfji ';<{  11  V'l  vl Ui'Ji lilt j  .mI  •>!  *  '•  n  «  i’l'l  i 

liiv.  ' ji! >1 ’i;[" vul  ti-  ’i.  *  '  *  .•  >  mv  •>!  i 

iya.Jl  -lii  J.ilit  to,  dwko  the  Si-hcrcs/  ,  .r  .  , 

-iThe lemlence'toiTOhiiig^thei'eihics* ’of' pneslly  ititetference’in 
eleotioug  coii€ftitut4‘ii^oii^  df  the*  nioBt  curions  portions  of  tiie  piib- 
lictttioii  before* i»s.  ^ijLetrtho»pri^(s  speak  ^ur  themsehres,  as^r^pre- 
seiiteii’^by  th?eitIlev.v  Jolinti O'Hanlon,’*  one*  of  ‘the’  professors  of 
^taiyn0otli:i)«-Jii’slnsi\<er  ioi  the  questioii  whether  *  a  vote  at  a  par- 
lifcmento,ry.€ileetioiv-ifc  a i spiritual  or‘tetnporal  matter,  he  ansivers : 
—flWh^thor  thajtjvote  be  a 'pnrely^femptjriil  of'  also  a  R])iritnal‘ 
ii^atter,»depeiiid8  upoiMhe* question  whether  a  Catholic  is  bpimfl, 
under  paiuf.of*  siiijito  j)roinote ’by  his  'tote  the  tein])oral  further- 
anoa  aacbcUltancc’inent 'ofitbo  GathoHc'Chtitch!^  ’  Wheh  interro-l 
gated  as  to  why it  the.  toa^^Ubig '  of  jtiUo.  college  th  the 
priest  might  withhold  the  sacr  men ts  from  those,  of  their  coiigre- 
gfiUrf<niS'‘ whb  Voteil  fn‘  opposition  "td  'fpeir/wishos,  Ke  says : — 
‘Absolutely  speaking’ he  wonhl,  bccaitsd^  a  priest  is  not  only 
'Warranted ’  blit  biUthd  ^to’Mtlihqld‘th'd’ sdcra^ionts  from  a  nian  ^ 

?  oa  fl  tiinv 


arise  in* SvhibliUlie  priest  ^ 
to  withhold  tire  Mcratnent 
Olio ’candidate  tb  ahother.’ 


he  priest  Wbiddho^  not  only  Ayhrnuitecl  l)uti)ound  ^ 
Mcraments  frbm  a  man, ^  by  rda^n  of  his  .preferring  , 


may 
to  b( 


for  oaftuistfv,  be ’thay^ritminiltc'Dri*  this  pfolrlem  with  consider¬ 
able  relish.  Hut  as  mortal  sins  are  not  absolute  trifles,  lic  may 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  3  b 
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bo  dirioiift  to  know  what  them.  Mr.  O’Hanlon's  siih- 

Bcqueiit  evideuct>  will  throw  some  liglit  upon  this  matter.  Ho 
tsays— 

*  The  ciwe  can  only  occur  where  the  mipcrior  fitness  of  one  the 
cnniliilates  is  notable,  decuktl,  ami  iiudeninhle  ....  If  his  o<*n£rr(  na¬ 
tion  be  eoinj^oseil  of  persons  as  iutelliirent  and  as  capable  an  hin>self  of 
pronouncing  on  the  relative  litness  of  the  canilLduteg,  1  sliould  say  that 
he  ought  not  to  refer  to  a  pai'tieular  nmn,  but  simply  announce  it  tube 
their  duty  to  vote  for  the  piU’ty  whom  they  couseieiitiously  believe  to 
l>e  deeidedlv  the  best  eandidato;  but  if  his  congregation  consist  of 
simple  nneslueated  ignorant  ju*ople,  who  are  totally  incouipeteut  to 
chviilo  on  the  merits  or  (piablieations  of  the  candidates,  I  inaiiitaiii 
that  tlie  priest  is  W’nrranted  to  call  ii])on  them  to  vote  for  a  jtaHiiailar 
fK'rsoii,  provided  that  this  person’s  suponor  Htiicss  is  clear,  doeided,  and 
nmpiestionod  hy  the  intelligent  ami  enlightened  p-^rtion  of  the  eoin- 
inunity.  It  is  the  inalienahle  right  and  striet  duty  of  the  priest  to 
reniovi*  the  ignorance  of  his  ])eoph%  piii*ticubuly  in  refenmee  to  those 
duties  u[K»n  the  perfonnaine  of  which  the  public  good  depends;  it  is 
his  business  to  j>laee  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  sliuU  bo  ablt^  to 
discharge  those  duties  pro[>erly.’ 

It  must  he  miiuifest  that  this  roasouiug  proceeds  upon  the 
priueiplo  that  the  relative  merits  and  claims  of  candiiUites  lue 
not  a  mattcT  of  o})iniou  on  tvhich  all  are  competent  to  form  a 
jmlgment,  hut  an  absolute  ntatter  of  fact  falling  luider  the  kiiow- 
k*ilge  of  certiiin  individuals,  hut  of  which  all  without  a  given  cir- 
ctimh‘rence  are  necessarily  ignorant^  Now  where  mortal  sin  is 
sahl  to  he  involved,  it  l>ecoines  imjK)rtaiit  to  inquire  vvhat  is  the 
grand  distpial hying  circumstance  which,  as  attaching  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  renders  adhesion  to  him  ho  guilty  an  act  as  to  render  it 
net'^'s.siirv  for  the  priest  to  prevent  or  to  punish  it  hy  the  wwerest 
]vnal  uicasures.  'Jdre  answer  is  obvious.  If  of  two  candidates  A 
is  an  earnest  Catholic  and  Ji  an  earnest  Protestant,  the  duties  and 
tlie  powers  of  the  juiest  are,  accordijig  to  this  showing,  clearly 
ttaiJcH.!  inn>  action,  and  tlie  spiritual  tmTors  wielded  hy  the  Clitirch 
absolutely  decitlo  the  election.  Nor  obviously  has  that  fitness 
wliicli  ihipends  u|>on  iiitelligence  and  integrity  anything  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  tlio  question,  inasmuch  as  these  attributes  are 
found,  and  equally,  perhaps,  in  the  ranks  of  both  the  contending 

it  Would  he  easy  to  name  eminent  public  men  of  tlie  present 
day  tht‘  most  widely  opposeil  in  tlieir  ecclesiastical  views,  and 
whose  intclligonco  luul  wIu>so  Bliicerity  w^ere  never  (railed  in 
ijutrition  by  any  s;me  ])ersou,  hut  yet  one  of  whom  on  the 
silowing  of  Mr.  O’llaiilou  s  evidence,  entails  a  mortal  sin  one  very 
individual  whose  adhesion  he  secures.  Hut  it  seems  natural  to 
iiupiire,  if  one  why  not  both  ?  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  Dr. 
why  should  it  not  he  equally  in  the  2>ow»er  of  a  Protestant  hisliop 
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OTi  a  iiiiuistor  to  brandish  tli^  ])owcrs  of  th^  world  to 

C0D16  ill. the  tac€*s  oti  tho  elivtors,  to  excoiniinuHcate  tlioir  op|>o- 
neuts,  iiud  to  coiistituto  vi»tes  in  tlioir  lavour,  lueaiis  of  ^raoe  mid 
thiiigfe^  ueoessiuy  to  siUvaUoii  I  -  I  |)on  the  priiioi  pie  thus  put  fwtli 
by  .the  pvief^tliood,  every  voter  goes  to  the  poll  with  his  Milvation 
iu  Ills  haiiils  ;— the  hsue  not  dejiendiug  iipon  his  integrity,  but 
cm  a  condition  alike  iude|HMulent  of  hisdntelligeuo'  and  Id's  wiTl 
It  seeniff  natural  to  inquire  whether, if  the  Koforni  Hill  sought  how¬ 
ever  vainly,  to  frustrate  the  ])owor  of  aristocratic  nominators  to 
impose  candidates  on  constitiioncies,  under  severe  soeular  pains 
and  penalties,  another  Ketorm  Hill  is  not  uecessaiy  to  jij*oteot  oven 
the  honest  voter  troia  the  threats  of  j)tii*dltiou;  or,  if  that  is  imp«>i- 
feible,  to  relieve  him  from, the  burden,  of  a  tniUehUe^  whlcli  impotses 
such  terrible  results  upon  his  sup^*rstitiou  ami  his  feurs.  It  a 
conscientious  vote  at  <aa  election  is  to  involve  constituents 
iu  the  loss  of  their  religious  privileges,  ami  in  all  the  terrors 
and  dii^raees  de|>einbnit  iqxm  open  (»xcoiiuminication — tliat 
wound  from  the  sword  of  the  s]>irit,  wliicli  no  application  can 
mollity,  and  no  niedieinus  can  lo'al  but  the  pn?carions  no.sTnirns 
of  ])enacc  and  absolution — it  is  Ingb  time  that  some  other  mejins 
of  constituting  a  legislature  should  be  devistxl  than  that  of  an 
iudopcndeiit  |s»pular  choice.  If  tl»e  history  of  the  world  1ms  sho^m 
that  political  despotism  is  mischievotis  and  sanguinary,  it  is 
proved  on  far  more  indubitable  evidence  that  spiritual  «ie<])Otism 
is  intiiiitolv  more  territic.  If  the  one  has  laslied  the  nation  with 
W’hips,  the  other  has  scourged  tliorn  with  .scor)>ions;  nno  that 
with  the  additiontil  curse  that  while  the  one  has  only  lt»rtured 
the  physical  sen.sibilrties,  the  other  at  every  blow  lias  blasted  anti 
[laralysid  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  Man  of  Sin,  tliat 
vexes  our  race  into  agony,  com])are<i  witli  whom  the  Ncnn  and 
l>ouutians  are  but  teaziiig  ami  tem]»o!arv  nuisances. 

.  Before  entering  more  .sp(xjiti(*ally  into  an  examination  of  tlie 
main  results  of  that  meagi'c  and  ili-S(  lcctcd  evidence  w  hich  tills 
the  blue  books  before  ns,  wo  nmst  lay  doivn  in  few  woivls  the 
great  principles  which  regulate  oiir  judgment  on  this  and  on  all 
similar  oai5os.  To  endow  any  sy.stcm  of  religious  V»cli<‘f  is  on  t>ic 
part,  of  the  legislator,  whethfv  (.*cclcsiastical  or  secular,  to  j.nv 
claim  infallibility.  This  jiosition  may  sivm  a  bohl  om*  in  tlicse 
ivho  have  read  and  acquie.scfvl  in  the  twentieth  of  the  1  hiit^*niije 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  allinns  *  that  the  ( ’Inirch 
kiith  power  to  deci'oe  rito«  and  cereniunies,  and  hath  mithority 
in  all  controvorsic.s  ol  faith.  Ibit  it  should  never  he  toi gotten 
that  the  oiimlers  of  the  Church  of  England  had  in  view  two  directly 
ojiposito  designs  j  tVie  one  t<>  cctncihate  the  jinpists,  and  the 
other  .to  attract  the  nonconformists  hy  the  most  liberal  doc¬ 
trinal  conce.s3ions  to  both.  It  was  a  temporizing  and  a  futile 
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he  dinouft  to  know  what  coiiKtitutes  them.  Mr.  O’Harilon's  suh- 
Bequeiit  encleufc  will  tlirow  some  light  upon  this  matter.  He 
says— 

‘  The  ftij»e  can  only  occur  where  the  Hupwor  of  one  of  the 

cnncliilatei  is  notable,  deckkd,  and  nndoninhle  ....  If  his  ccni^c^ 
tic)n  be  composeil  of  persons  as  intellij^^ent  and  as  capable  as  hiiusclf  of 
pronouncing  on  the  rcliitive  litness  of  the  canilidutes,  1  bliould  say  that 
he  ought  not  to  refer  to  a  pai*tieular  man,  but  simi>ly  luinounue  it  to  be 
tbeir  duty  to  vote  for  the  piu’ty  whom  they  conscientiously  believe  to 
Ik*  decididlv  the  best  candidiito;  but  if  his  congregatiou  consist  of 
simple  umMiueated  ignorant  people^  who  are  totally  ineompeteut  to 
chviile  on  the  merits  or  <  pi  ali  Heat  ions  of  the  candidates,  I  maintain 
that  tlic  [>riest  is  warranted  to  eall  ujion  tbom  to  vote  for  a  )>articular 
pM'rson.  pn)vided  that  this  jutsoh’s  siiponor  fitness  is  clear,  decided,  and 
niupacstioncd  hy  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  poi-tion  of  the  eoin- 
inunity.  It  is  the  inalit'iiahle  right  and  stnet  duty  of  tlu*  y»riest  to 
remove  the  igiKuanee  of  his  ])oople^  particiihudy  in  refen^iee  to  those 
<bities  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  ]>ublic  good  depends;  it  is 
bis  l>usiue.<s  to  j>lace  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  sliall  be  able  to 
disidiarge  those  duties  proyauly.’ 

It  must  be  manifest  that  this  roasoniug  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that  the  relative  mejits  and  claims  of  c*andidiites  me 
not  a  matt(T  of  ojiiniou  on  tvliich  all  are  competent  to  form  a 
judgment,  but  an  absolute  matter  of  fact  falling  under  the  kiiow- 
kn.lge  of  certain  indivuluals,  but  of  wliicli  all  vvithout  a  given  cir¬ 
cumference  are  necessarily  iguoranb  Now  wliere  mortal  sin  is 
said  to  be  involved,  it  l>ecoiues  im})ortaiit  to  inquire  vvhat  is  the 
grand  ilisipialifying  ciicumstauee  which,  as  attaching  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  renders  adhesion  to  him  so  guilty  an  act  as  to  render  it 
net*^‘.ss;iry  for  the  priest  to  ])reveiit  or  to  punish  it  by  the  stn^erest 
]it‘nul  measures.  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  of  tw  o  candidates  A 
is  an  earnest  Catholic  and  li  an  earnest  Protestant,  the  duties  and 
tlie  powers  of  the  priest  are,  accordijig  to  this  showing,  clearly 
tt:iilod  into  action,  and  tlie  spiritual  ttuTois  wielded  by  tlie  Church 
absolutely  decide  iho  election.  Nor  obviously  has  that  fitness 
whicli  depends  uiwu  intelligence  and  integrity  anything  what¬ 
ever  to  do  w’ith  the  (piestion,  inasmuch  as  these  attributes  are 
found,  and  equally,  perhaps,  iu  the  ranks  of  both  the  contending 
forci\<. 


it  would  be  easy  to  name  eminent  public  men  of  tlie  yin'scnt 
day  the  most  widely  oj)]ioseil  in  their  ecclesiastical  vimvs,  and 
whose  intelligence  iuul  whose  sincerity  W’ere  never  cjilled  in 
quistion  by  any  sa.ne  ]>erson,  but  yet  one  of  whom  on  the 
silowing  of  Mr.  O  llanlou’s  evidence,  entails  a  mortal  sin  onevery 
individual  whose  mlhesion  lie  secures.  But  it  seems  natuml  to 
inquire,  if  one  why  not  both  ?  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  Dr.  M‘Hale, 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  iu  the  power  of  a  Protestant  bishop 
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oil  a  to  •l>niDdish  tiie  powers  of  the  world  to 

coDie  iii.the  laces  of»  tlio  eltvtoi's,  to  excommunicate  t heir  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  U>  cuustitute  votes  in  thi‘ir  lavour,  means  of  ^raceand 
things  uece$.siu*y  to  s^dvation  ^  1  jkhi  the  principle  thus  put  f>rth 

by  ,tlie  piieStliood,  every  voter  goes  to  the  poll- with  his  salvation 
in  Ills  hands ; — the  issue  not  dej'Mjnding  upon  liis  integrity,  hut 
on  a  coiKiition  alike  independent  of  his  intelligence  and  his  wiFL 
It  seems* natural  to  iiifjuire  whether, it  the  Ivoform  Hill  sotighi  how¬ 
ever  vainly,  to  frustrate  the  ])ower  of  aristocratic  nominators  to 
imnose  candidates  on  constituencies,  under  severe  stx*iilar  pains 
and  penalties,  another  Ketorni  Dill  is  not  necessary  to  protect  oven 
the  honest  voter  troiu  the  threats  of  ])erditiou;  or,  if  that  is  iinptjs- 
feible,  to  rtdievo  him  from  the  burden  oi  a  iVimehise^  which  imposes 
such  terrible  results  upon  his  supt.*rstition  and  his  fears.  If  a 
conscieulious  vote  at  an  elecihm  is  to  involve  constituents 
in  the  loss  ot  their  religious  privileges,  and  in  all  the  ton’ors 
and  <iisgrac€‘S  de|>emif)nt  ii]x»n  (.>pen  excoinmnnication — tliat 
wound  troni  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  wliich  no  ap]»lic:ition  can 
mollity,  ami  no  medicines  can  le  al  hut  the  precarious  nostninis 
of  ])enace  and  al).solation — it  is  high  time  that  some  other  nnnins 
of  constituting  a  legislature  should  he  devised  than  tliat  of  an 
iiidopondent  |K>piilar  choice.  Jf  tlie  history  of  tlio  world  has  sho^m 
that  political'  despotism  is  miscliifivous  and  sanguinary,  it  is 
proved  on  far  more  indubitable  evidence  that  spiritual  des])otism 
is  infinitely  more  terrilic.  If  the  one  has  lashed  tlie  nation  with 
whips,  the  other  ha.s  scourged  them  with  scorjiions ;  and  tliat 
with  the  additional  curse  that  while  the  one  has  only  lorturod 


tlie  ])hysical  sensibilities,  the  other  at  every  blow  lias  blasted  and 
paralysid  the  faculties  of  tlie  soul.  It  is  the  Man  of  Sin,  tliat 
vexes  our  rjiee  into*  agony,  com])ared  with  whom  the  Neros  and 
l>omitians  are  but  teazing  and  torn] loi ary  nuisances. 

Before  entering  more  specifically  into  an  examination  of  the 
main  rc*sults  of  that  meagi'e  and  ill-selected  evidence  which  hllK 
tlie  blue  books  before  us,  wo  must  lav  <lown  in  few  won  Is  the 


great  principles  which  regulate- our  jiidgimmt  ou  this  and  on  all 
similar  cases.  To  endow  any  system  of  religious  belief  is  on  the 
poi-t  of  the  legislator,  whethfv  i»cclesiastical  or  secular,  to  pi-o- 
claim  infallibility.  This  jiosition  may  seem  a  hold  <»m*  to  tiiese 
who  have  road  and  acrpiiosced  in  the  twentieth  of  the  J  hirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  aflinns  *  that  tlie  Church 
hath  power  to  d€Xii*ee  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority 
in  all  controversies  of  faith.’  But  it  should  never  he  torgotten 
that  the  oundersof  theChurcli  of  Eiigl  ind  had  in  view  two  <lirecTly 
ojiposite  designs  ;  the  one  to  conciliate  the  j)n]>ists,  and  the 
other  to  attract  the  nonconforniists  V)y  the  most  liberal  dry*- 
trinal  concessions  to  both,  it  was  a  temporizing  and  a  futile 
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si’hoTnr*,  metal  and  the  day  will  nevei'  amalgamati^  ami  iht* 
statue  must  ewmindly  lie  in  fragments; — the  day.cnuubling 
under  the  touch  of  time,  and  the  iron- aiidt  the  brass  shatleixd  by 
the  liainmers  and  the  explosive  forces  of  [>ublic  opinion. 

Wo  liave  said  that  the  ohdownient  of  a  ci»ed  implies  a  claim 
to  in  fallibility.  We  will  adduce- a  few.  brief  argmiieuts  iu  w  ip- 
port  of  onr  position.  •  lly  endowing  a  -  cieedi,  the  ,  legislature 
i Opposes  on  all  the  subjects 'of  a  realm  the.  necessity  of  .contri¬ 
buting  to’  its  maintenancG  and  promotion,  f- .But  wliilo. laws  are 
ahsolnto,  opinion 'is  indetinite. llie  daw.,  the-refore,  iu  j^iich,  a 
case,  lias’  no  oorfelatioii  with  0])ini6n  aml.beliofi>howeyca:,momeu- 
tous  may  1)0  the  subject,  and  however  stringent  the  obligations 
and  vesponsibilitier4  of  yiersonal  convictioiKulThe  rationale,  there¬ 
fore,  of  snob  an  arrangement  mnstfbe,.tliat  the^diotatgs  of  indivi- 
flual  conseienci^  mnst  he  sirjierscdcd  by  *tlmiclaitus  ol^law',  citluii* 
by  a  compulsory  maintenance  of  w  hat  is  regarded  as  pcixiiCHurs 
error,  or  by  im]V»sing  a  blind  .8ul>serviency  whidi.  sc.ts.  adde 
'.altogether  a  thoughtful  and  Gonscieiitioii.?[  bolide  ^  .In, either  case 
the  theorv  would*  seem  to  Ix'  that  a  .swular  legislature  may  e.xei- 
cise  a  soveivign  control  over  the  dictates  of  iiuliyidiiaJi conscience  in 
reli  gions  matters.  This  involvos'one  of  tw  o  altiornativgs^  eitlicr  that 
the  chums  of  rdigion  and  of  God'oi'e  subordinate  to  tlio^c  of  the 
legislature,  or  that’ the’ kgrslatim'  holding,  in dlsp^it ably  tho^  tiuth 
of  (led  is  justified  in  an- unlimited  dictation,  to  individual,  belief 
by  a  derivative  and  a  co-ordinate,  right,  •  The  fmnicr  of  these 
conditions  is  imjdicitly  surrendered  at  leniit  by  every  goveru- 
ment  which  reg'anls  the  authority  - of -Uod  asr^upeniir  to  the 
authority  of  'inan  ;  and  the  latter  iidteruative,;rthercforc,  .  only 
remains  to'u.s,  that  th(^  c.stahlishinent^  and, cowsoquciitly  the  com¬ 
pulsory  euforcement  of  a  creed  noct'ssiiiily  implies, .the  daim  on 
the  part  of  the  legi.slature  to  aii' absolute,  iniiillibility  least , as 
to  all  the  (‘ssentials*  of.  ixdigioiis  faitli  and  .piactigcv  /.It  is  upon 
this  bread  gnnuid  tlnm  that  we nop|x>He. all  religious,  establish¬ 
ments  hv  the  Stat(‘,  niuh/so'  convinced  (.are  wo  of  i  the,  mischiefs 
whether  m Ore  or  less  apparent,  which,  they,  invariably  produce, 
that  wedoimt  eorisiiler  tho'paiticular.torm  ofibelicf  cstablii^hed 
so  essential  ns  it  is  thought  to  be  by.manv.whoui.we  hold  lu.high 
ivspcct.  •  In  all  charity-  to  couscii'iiticHis-iOppuneuts  W’.e,  fujuiv 
bflitwe  th;tt  any  system  wiiich  enlbix'c.s  a  religious  belief  .or  prac¬ 
tice  npoiV’m(»n  is  the  vorv^  tiling  perwonaWd  by  tlie  Apostle  olftlio 
Ot'Utiles  ‘ as*  tho*^  Man  of  JSin,’. .usurping. tiu^ .tliroiie.Iu^tUc  invi- 
sihlc  temple;  and  «h  stined  to.lie.smitteii.froru  it  by  thg  tliuiider- 
bolts  that 'herald I  the  advent’  of  Him:  who  dudlrcrcatjc  all 
things  new".  .  .  ;j  ‘  .  <r  ^ 

Under 'I  the  shadow  project ed  lb v*  these  great  i  prospective 
realities,  wo  cannot  hut  take  a  sombre  view"  of  the,  present,  con- 
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^titutioii  of 'our  legklnture  when  we  see  it  laeildJing  with  thcju  k 
whoj^e  mystic  eon^nts  loreashailow  the.  religious  destiaies  of,  the 
world!  ’  Surely  the  men  who  venture  on  so  suered  a  mission  should 
he  purged’Nvitlv  hys80[V-^should  have  tlxeir  lainds  eleau,  and  their 
bodies  waslied 'as  with  pure  water.*  How  far  above  the  inti ueiicH's 
of  this' unsatisfying  world,  and  this  transient  tiine,  shouUl  ,he  ,tlie 
souls  of  those  who  aftect  to  linllueneo' the  spiritual  ,destijiies  of 
their  fellow'mcn,  and  to  guide  them  in  those  paths  which,  are 
16  issue*in  an  everlasting- destiny  ;  what  su])eriovity  to  the  world 
'should  be  ‘expoctod  from  those  who  meddle — iind  that -.with 
the*' hand' hf  ' legislative' coercion — witlj  the  great  dispensation 
yhicli’'*  reveals ‘its  vanity,- rehnk(3S'  its  disordei's,  and  foretells 
its  destruction/  How  these  eonditious  are  satislied  l>y  the 
present  constitution  of  the  British  Legislature,  which  has  under¬ 
taken  these 'awful  responsibilities,  t lie  - reader  may  judge  for 
-himself.'-  '  •;  *  ’ 

‘  'Tliese'  general  principles  acquire  additional  force  by  their 
application’ to  the  Catholic  religion  in  general,  and  in  ])articular 
to  the  College  at  Majuaxxth,  wliich  is  its  normal  school  in  those 
‘realms.  "If  there  is  any  justico  in  them  as  a]>plied  to  every  form 
of  religious  belief,  tliey  gain  a  strange  emphasis  and  momentum 
when  brought  to  bear  on  that  jxirent  scheme  of  spiritual  des¬ 
potism  which  first  employed,  and  which  ever  since  has  most 
stringently  nseti,  tho  weaj)ons  and  the  fetters  oi'  secular  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  enforce  its  arbitrary  dictates.  If  a  kind  of  theoretic 
slavery  lurks  beneath  the  assuineil  toleration'  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  with  what  feelings  must  we  regard  that  undisguised  thral¬ 
dom  wliicli,  lying  at  tlic  Ixisis  of  the  jxapal  economy,  and  pro¬ 
claiming  toleration  not  only  as  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  make's 
flic  executioner  its  priest  and  .the  dungeon  its  toiuj>le.  Its 
ecclesiastical  anrKiIs  liavo  hj'oii  the  tnle  of  human  <leb*rioratioJi 
the  history  of  intellects  dwarfed  beneath  the  standard  of  nuin- 
liood  by  the  cram]»ing  meclianism  of  spiritual  law,  ami  of  souls 
parchoxi  by  the  closing  and  tho  poisoning  of  the  divinely-o])(*ncd 
‘sources  of'  spiritual  life.  And  if  the  votaries  of  a  sceptit:al 
liberalism  would-  feign  regard  history  as  an  old  almanack,  let 
them  look  about  u]>on  tho  face  of  contemjxorary  society  ;  let 
them  compare  country  witit  country,  canton  with  canton,  village 
with  village,  and  they  will  find  ignorance,  debasement,  and  squa- 
li’dity  reigning  as  viceroys  under  the  papal  sc^*;  and  intelligence, 
progression,"  conimereiai  vigour,  and  morality  thriving  iu  the 
atmospliere  even  of  the  men^  ]>rofession  of  Protest anti.sm.  , 

A  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  comparative  intluonce  of 
the  Protestant  and  Romish  religions  on  social  morals,  is  to  bo 
found  in  tlie  statistics  of  Mr.  Holxirt  Seymour,  from  which  wo 
extract  a  comparative  view  of  the  number  of  legitimate  and  iile- 
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^itiniate  children  lK>rn  in  one  year  in  London.  Paris,  Brussels, 
Municlu  and  Vienna.  The  return  is  ns  follo^vs  : — 

Lppithnate,  IlU'jjhimnt*'. 

London  .  75/K>7  . a,5o3 

l*arLs  .  2l,r)S‘)  . 10,^45' 

lUuSM'Is  .  . .  . 

Muiiioli  .  1,7SG  . . .  ,  1,702  (!) 

\^icnna  .  S,SS1  ‘  . .'. .  10,:U)0(1!) 

*  *  ?  ^ 

t  those  lain^aiided  lueu  who,  in  the  words,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Loudoii,  ‘  have  been  led  to  the  brink  of  the  ]aeeipiee/  look  back 
at  tliese  facts  before  tiicy  take  another  step  in  advance. 

iiut  it  is  uroed  by  the  advocate.^  of  the  grant,  in  the  face  of  all 
the.se  facts  and  ar^uiiieut.s,  that  reasons  of  .state  policy  justify  the 
continuance  of  this  endowment  We  confess  we  liiid  it  hard  to 
imagine  what  these  reasons  can  b(‘.  The  plea  of  the  inability  i>f 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  maintain  this  college  eaniud  be  sustained. 
Tlic  funds  that  they  have  raised  of  lute  years,  not  only  for  .eccle¬ 
siastical  })ur}>o.ses,  but  for  those  of  political  agitation,  atford  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  on  this  point ;  in  addition  to  w’hich,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ])resiJent  of  tlie  college  fEvidoiice,  Part  1.  Ap¬ 
pendix  2s\c  S),  that  the  |)ayments  made  oy  students  for  their 
board,  in  tlie  year  pit»eeding  Sir  Iwolx^rt  Peeks  measuix*,  amounmd 
Jt’2GoD  5s.  Gd.,  iudojKJudently  of  their  entrance  fee.s,  which 
amounted  to  3s.  3d.  •  As  little,  we  thinlc,  can  it  be  pre- 

tendrsl  that  the  skito  inaintenanci*  of  the  college*  is  reijuired  for 
the  ju’oinotion  of  loyalty  among  the  Catholic  clergy  rd’  Ireland. 
The  Bov.  Daniel  Leahy  indicates  pretty  clearly  tlie  views  incul¬ 
cated  at  Maynooth  touching  allegiance,  to  the  sovereign.  In 
ausw'cr  to  the  cpicstlou — 

*•*  Vo^r 'general  im]>rosMon  is  that  the  duties  of  allogianee  were  not 
stT(»n£'ly  enfurexd  «|Mn\  the  stuilentsi  r’  ho  re]ilie.<c  *  Yes,  deoithHilv 
that  i:<  my  opinion;  not  only  wji-<  it  my  im])re.<sion,  hut  I  take  upon 
mrm»ir  to  suiy,  that  it  w'as  the  giuieral  impn‘i»siou  among  the  boily 
of  students  that  1  wn.<  aetpialnt-tHt  with.  1  to  .siiy,  also,  tlial  there 
is  an  oath  of  allegianoe  put  to  the  students  a  oiTtain  time  after  entering 
the  house,  and  I  was  anu)iig  a  numhcT  that  went  out  (1  cannot  say  the 
pn  *eise  nninher,  one  hundred  or  inoVe)  to  take  it  ;  and  when  the  oath 
^eas  read  in  ooui-t,  1  distinctly  gainsaid  it.  I  could  not  in  conscience, 
then,  taki*  that  oath.’ 

‘  “  A  certain  munlx'r  took  the  volume  into  their  liands,.  did  they 
liot  :  ’  *  it  was  ■|>as5ed  along  their  hands  mpidly  ;  p<*rha]>s  there 

might  not  have  Leeii  more  than  one  half  of  them  that,  t’^^^da**!  it 
witli  their  hands  .at  all.  They  looked  up<Mi  it  more  *as  a  matter  ot 
form.’  ‘Did  they  kiss  the  hook:’  think  not,  except  some  lew 

ol  them — not  tht*  larger  numhiT  of  them,  ecrtamly  not.  1  do  not 


*  liistorr  of  Liiglauci,  Yol.  i  p.  47. 
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know  wliether  tliey  wtJiv  miuirod  to  ki^.s  the  book  at  all  even.  1  tliiuk 
not.  1  know  1  did  mt  touch  it,  aiul  was  not  roc^uired.  1  only  s^xa^k 
of  niy  own  iiulividiial  reservation  of  mind.’  ” 

Aufaiu,  ill  tlie  (?videiice  of  Mr.  Slattery,  a  Mayuootli  student, 
we  liiid  the  following  : — 

‘  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  sjK^eial  provision  in  the  statiitt*s 
which  ought  to  l>c  read  twico  a-year  ]>uhlicly,  in  tlit'sc  wonis.  *  let 
the  jn’ofessor  ol  dogmatic  theoiogy  strenuously  exert  liimself  to 
impress  n])on  his  class  that  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the 
Ivojval  Majesty  cannot  bo  relax^'d  or  aiiTinlled  by  any  p(»wer  (»’ 
autliority  whatsoever  r’  ‘  1  never  hcai’d  of  that  statute  jnvvioiisly 
to  this  moment.  1  know  that  the  practice  is  not  such.”  ’ — Part  ii. 
ri>.  2S3. 


As  little  again  can  tbe  graiit  bo  justilifxl  on  tlic  groniid  of  the 
excellence  of  the  educ?itiun  conimniiicated  at  the  college,  lu 
pnx)!  ol  this,  we  ne(?d  not  go  no  further  than  the  laiiguago  at* 
the  Report  as  to  tlie  method  in  which  English  is  tauglit  Thp 
Commissioners  say — 

‘  Once  every  month  the  students  aiv  called  u]>ou  to  wnte  in  the 
class-room,  and  during  the  hour  of  class,  a  short  essay  upon  'some 
sulrjcct  pro])oscd  hy  the  professor,  to  which  each  student  signs  his  real 
name  and  a  iietitious  name.  3'hey  arc  re;ul  m’ci’  and  corrected  hy  the 
professor,  wlio  on  a  subsequent  day  calls  upon  the  writers  of  such  of 
them  as  he  thinks  highly  of  to  read  tlu-iu  aloud,  whilst  uIIuts,  wluch 
he  considers  to  show  a  mai’kcd  dcilcicncy,  are  publicly  commontod 
on  by  him,  and  their  defects,  cspccUdl^  their  defer ta  in  orthoyrophy, 
pointed  out  to  the  writer,  being  designated  by  his  liclitiuUF  name,  that 
he  may  be  made  aware  of  his  defirts,  and  at  the  same  time  Ik*  spiircd 
the  hurhiliation  of  a  public  exposure.  .  .  Two  hrturcs  a-week  arc  de¬ 
voted  during  tlie  first  half  of  the  y(‘ar  to  instruetion  in  grammar. 
This  instruction  is  conveyed  partly  hy  leetuivs  IVom  the  prol'csscrr  on 
the  general  ])riiioiples  of  grammar,  a.s  aj ►plied  *j>e<.*ially  to  English 
grammar,  hut  chietly  by  rc(| airing  the  class  to  answer  in  a  specific 
portion  of  the  text-book,  Murray’s  Clrammar.  Five  or  six  stuihaitsat 
most,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  two  ur  thrci*,  are  ciillod  upon  to 
answer  during  the  hour  of  lecture,  aud  altliough  eiicli  student  is  ex- 
l)ectcd  to  be  prepared  with  tlie  busiue.ss  of  the  lec-ture,  it  sometiiucB 
luippens,  owing  to  the  number  of  the  class,  that  a  particular  student 
is  not  examined  iu  class  more  than  once  during  the  entire  English 
course.’ 


This  important  but  vexatious  (piostion  is  now  afresh  and  fairly 
brTore  the  JuCgislature.  Tin;  motion  ot  ^Ir.  Sjiooner  was  dis¬ 
cussed  ill  tlie  iloiisoof  Coiiinions  with  grt;at  vigour  and  fn;edom, 
and  not  a  few  principles  were*  ventilated  with  which  it  Nvill  do 
honoural»lo  members  great  good  to  becoim*  more  lamiliaily 
acquainted.  On  ^Ir.  »Spooners  motion  for  witlnlraNNing  tlio 
ciulownient  from  ^lavnooth  Colh‘ge,  Mr.  Scholetield  moved 
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the  following  amendineiit — ‘  That  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  consider  all  grants  and  endowments  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  whetlier  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  or  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  their 
withdrawal,  due  regard  being  had  to  vested  rights  or  interests.’  In 
the  course  of  his  address,  ho  ga\:e;the  following  advice  to  Dissen¬ 
ters — ‘  He  warned  the  Dissenters  how'  they  trusted  to  this  section 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  it  was  not  more  true  to  its  instincts 
of  hatred  to  the  Roman-catholic  Church  than  to.  its  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  everpvhero.  If  this 
grant  were  to  be  removed — and  he  should  not  lie  sorry  to  see  it 
removed — there  was  only  one  fair  and  honourable  incnle  of  denng 
it,  and  that  was  by  sweeping,  away  every  analogous  endowment 
in  the  country/  More  than  one  speiiker,  unknown  in  the  ranks 
of  nonconformity,*  proclaimed  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  the  whole  (piestion— -namely,  that  the  anomaly  of  a  Protestant 
legislature  endo\Ndng  a  Roman  ecclesiasticid  a>llego  is  only 
created  to  balance  the  other  anomaly  of  the  establishment  of  a 
faith  and  a  church  in  a  country,  five-sixths  of  whose  i)opulatioii 
arc  opposed  to  them.  ^  ' 

These  free  exposures  of  the  injustice  and  niischief  of  those 
institutions,  to  which  this  journal  has  so  long  offered  a  persistent 
opposition,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good,  Ihougli  how  fai' they 
may  iutlucncethe  decision  of  the  House  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
The  debate  has  been  adjourned^  and  will  be'  resuTn'ed  oii  an  early 
’day  of  the  present  month.  Whatcwcr  niay  be' its  issuoj  there  can 
be  l>ut  one  opinion  respeefing  the  Mayi/dotii  Report*  and  the 
.evidence  published  by  order  of  the.lfuuse^^iiamely,  that  it  is 
.meagre,  superficial  and  unsatisfivetory  to  the  .  degree.  It 
furnishes  another  t‘xaniple  of  that  loose,  temporUingj.aiid  jobbing 
.stylo  of  aximi lustration,  wliich,  has ,  recently,  exciteib  throughout 
this  land  such,  an  irresistible  detenniuatKni.ton  refonui  as  has 
never  been  witnessed  in  this  country,  since  the' exertion  of  that 
moral  force  in*  favour  of  the  lrilf;« the  whole 'hili,' and*  nothing  but 
the  bill,  which  carried  thediouse  of  liiOrdS'by'^^torm;’  instructed 
by  the  historical  issues  of  that  measure/ Ave  trust  that  the  people 
of  England  are  now  prepared  to'  strike’ a  surer  ah'd.  more ‘decisive 
blow'.  '  ‘  “  ’ 
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Free  Trade  in  Land ;  an  liKjuirj/  Info  the  and,  Foin^icrcial 

^Inflactice  ,oJ'  the  Fau's  pj\.  •.<//!</  ^thc  Fntaih 

qjJ^cctin(j  the  ^  Laiul^  the  Fai'miu\  ami  the  Fabonrer.,,  IVith 
^  Obaervatioiui  on  the  •Transfer  of  Jjiuuh  By  Jauicij  J3cal..  .Loiiduu  ; 

.lolui  Chapinun.  ‘  ,,  *  '' 

•  .  -  •  I  *■  I  ’  .  -  I  ,  •  I  *  ■  !  t '  I  i  ;  «  •  ( t  ^  ■ .  • ,  *  ,  .  * .  (  ,  •  ' 

^Jil.  Bi:al  lias^Bpcn  ii , diligent  reader  oC,imicli  that  has  Inicu  written 
ill  luodeni  day.s  on  the  history,  .aiwl-operiitioini  of  our  reahitropei-ty 
laws,  and  he  has  hroiight  some  j>ractieal,e.\perieuet‘  in  the  eoiniuerce  of 
land  to  the  di.scussioii  of  this  i  iii  port  ant  xuhjtntt.  Ho  ireats  of  Ihe 
land  laws  hlstdricallv  ;’ftnd  praolieallv  (>(* primogeniture  and  sii'eeos’sioii, 
entail  and ’agrienlturc  and  rural  I.ibn'urors,’  small  and' of  the 

-transf(tr  of  lainraml’i^egis! ration. '  fit 
I  [Jndor  tho  first  IioimI  too’niueh  has  liet'n  afit'mpfodi  ''Tin*  In.'^t/ir)’’  of 
real  ytropertv  isithc  historv*  of  the  people,' thivmgld  nil  tho'-varviiig 
changes  off  serTitude  to  freetloni.  !"A»  histt)ry  of ‘eightmi  pnge.sioan  lx* 
hut  aiinoagro  and  nnintoUigil>le  jtroduetioiu  MueUfiiiore  clear,  intel¬ 
ligent}  an<l  useful}  are  thcf. pagers  deyottjd  ,tu  the  ipm'^eiit  foeiul  iks|>eets 
.of  tlie  .question  of,  free  trade., in  land,  '  IVli*.  Jhval  ha^i  nanl  iuipairlially 
and  WfC^ll  both  sides,  as  argue<lhv.  the able^it, writers  on  the  Yanuus^ixdnts 
invitlved  :  and  he  eontends,  with  much  (orCi*  and  truth,  that  the.laml- 
laws  of  this  country  are  at  once  the  root,  the  cause,  and  the  pro- 
teetion,  of  the  major  p()rti<»n  ol‘  the  social  evils  with  which  wc  an; 
alllictcd,  and  demand  far  more  than  the  corn-laws  a  pnhlic  agitation  in 
liivonr  of  their  abolition. 

He  has  not  been  deceived  by  the  shallow  arguments  generally 
op])osed  hv  the  landed  interest  to  land-law  reform.  The  <*arnestness 
with  which  the  monopolists  of  the  soil  strive  to  keep  the  <|nestion 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  mere  conveyancing,  and  tin*,  skill  with 
which  teehiiieal  ditheulties  are  raised  on  this  secondary  jioint,  clearly 
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sliow  tlieir  dosin*  to  |irtxrastlnati‘  ditjcussioiis  luu^l  pioln:  tho 

dcrper  wouiuls  of  the  sv^toiu.  Mr.  licid's  iutelliu^«*uce  .<lvs  the 

chiM’  seat  ot  disearie  in  the  entail  hivvs.  .The  most  remarkable .s>j>histrv 
exhibittnl  l)y  the  author  oi*  ‘  So|>hisms  ot  Free-trade’  was  his  own  uu 
the  entail  law,  when  he  eouteuded  that  it  has  loiii?  in  substance 
hern  abolished;  primogeniture  making  little  ]»raethal  dilVereiiee 
ill  th*‘  dihtribution  ol‘  pTV>perty.  Is  it  not  ;v<tonishinir  that  a 
learned  lawyer,  luid  a  man  ol  intelligence,  could  1>e  s»)  carried  away 
in  the  heat  of  ar^meiit  into  oblivion  of  facts  r  ile  forgot,  as  well, 
the  candid  admission  of  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  <‘f  Fhi^land — then 
pla’ui  Sir  .lohn — ►that  in  ninety-niiM^  out  of  one  hundriKl  eases  estates 
are  disiM-sed  of  by  will,  but  tliat  the  hundredth  exactly ,  eovered  the 
sore  b|»ot  in  tlie  system.  General  IVyrouuet  Thompson,  in  his  })hrm- 
Bpokeii  fashion,  more  truly  described  tlie  eml  and  aim  of  j)nm(»^eiiiture, 
that  L10,tK)0  a  year  may  be  coneeiitraied  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest 
son,  to  act  as  a  leittcTin^  ram  for  proem-ing  a  thousand  for  each  of 
the  others  from  the  public  pautry. 

Mr.  Ueal  has  gatheivd  in  small  comjjass  a  maSvS  of  irnportiiut  fuels 
ill  proof  of  the  soeiid  im]iortauc(‘  of  a  subdivision  of  the  soil.  Guthe 
(piestion  of  the  transfer  of  lamb  more  facts  would  have  lH.*eu  desirable 
for  tlie  information  of  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  vast  importance 
of  the  sid'jt'ct  .H(‘  argues  well  against  the  haeknoyod  assertion  of  the 
mouo]>ulists,  tliat  registration  w'ould  disclose  family  settleuu'uts  indis- 
(*nmiuatt‘1y.  Mt  is  like  arguing  and  voting  against  the  ballot  for  the 
elector,  and  submitting  to  it  at  your  club.  In  comities,  everylwKly 
knows  much  of  all  existing  settlements  of  largt'  estates.  The  little 
more  they  might  learn  would  not  convert  good  into  airevib’ 

It  wouhl  have  added  to  the  utility  of  the  hook  had.  the  author 
given  relerciices  to  his  very  numerous  (juotations. 

_ !  '  1 


Soiur  Accoitnt  of  Mrs.  Chtriiuh  Sinfoliurf.  ‘By. tin*  Author  of 
‘  Mary  I’owelb’  Post  Svo.  pj).  d05.  London  :  11  all,  Virtue,  A  Co. 

Thk  Author  .of  ‘31ary  l^owelT  is  subjtiotiug  herpojndarily  to  a  severe 
test,  liter  p(‘n  is  so  prolific  that  one  puhlk*atiou  follows  another  with 
a  rapidity  w  hieh  aw  akems  doubt  ai?  to  her  giving  due  time  to  revision. 
It  is  scarcely  within  the  liuiils  of  even  s^uperior  ability  to  do  lull 
justice  to  itself  in  .suck  lix‘(|uent  appearances.  AVe  have  expiv.ssed 
this  feaj*  on  former  occasions,  and  now  repeat  it  with  the 'additional 
conviction  which  another  volume  begets.  The  present  work  is  ili?- 
tinguished  by  great  excelleueies.  These  cunstst,  not  so  much  in  a 
clever  plot  skiliidly  evolved  as  in  detaeheil  skotelres  beautifully  drawn, 
and  which  engage  the  interest  :unl  ali'ectiou  of  every  -  well-regulated 
mind.  There  is  a  «{uiet  grace  and  harmonious  blending  ol  many 
ailmirable  traits  in  her  }*letures,  on  w  hieh  the  mind  vests  with  pleasuie. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  CTarinda  is  drawn  with  great  lelieity^ .and some 
ot  the  scenes  in  her  unpretending  lilo  are  amongst  tlK“  chastest  and 
most  beautiful  sketches  in  our  language.  Her  emotions -on  discovering 
the  letU‘r  which  she  had  iuldwssed  to  John  Ilunvll,  and  which  hei* 
brother,  with  his  neeustoiiied  ubsonco  of  mind,  ha<l  lailcHl  to  post, 
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are  (icpicto<l  with  inimitable  graco.  At  the  time  ot  the  disco  wry  the 
object  ot  l\or  early  and  inteni^e  atreetion  was  man’icd  to  another,  ami 
that  marriage  was  the  consequence  ot*  the  tin  night  lesvSiu'ss  of  the 
brother  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  ‘  Sjie  remainetl  itast  half-reeiimbent 
on  the  ground,  her  arms  listlessly  resting  on  the  trunk,  the  letters 
lying  in  lier  laj»,  a  sensation  at  her  lieart  as  if  a  cord  were  lightly  thnl 
round  it — the  very  image  ol  despair.’  It  was  a  moment  of  intense* 
suflering.  ^Jdiere  was  a  severe  struggle  within  her.  At  one  moment 
she  resolved  on  addressing  hitter  words  to  her  brotlior,  but  on  hearing 
his  footsteps  she  mentally  evchumed,  ‘  (hx I  forgive  me  !’ and  *  temrs, 
heaven’s  own  dew,  moistened  her  hurning  eyes.^  'J'lic  chnid  ])assetl 
away;  her  better  nature  triurnphe<l,  and  she  ro-set  herself,  fuuldened 
indeed  hut  yet  msigned,  to  the  disc'harge  of  her  appropriate  duties. 
Her  portrait  is  inimitable.  We  love  to  gaze  upon  it.  I’lu're  is  no 
shining,  much  less  any  glaring  color ;  hut  the  t'lunhinatioii  of  uuuiy 
excellencies  constitute  a  whole  on  wliieh  the  eye  loves  to  rest,  and  from 
which  instruction  as  well  as  enti‘rtainment  may  be  drawn.  Wo  liavt* 
said  thus  much  in  simple  justice,  but  we  earnestly  counsel  the  autlior 
not  to  sink  into  commonphcr.  She  must  not  Ix^  content  to  rL‘poat 
herself.  She  is  capable  of  attaining  rnueli  exc^tdlenee,  ami  nothing 
will  prevent  her  doing  so  if  she  is  just  to  hers<^'lf. 


The  OutUiiCit  of  Thcohpy ;  or,  the  General  f^rinclplm  of  llcvcaled 
Heliyioii  hrlejUj  stated.  .Designcvl  for*  the  use  of  Families  ami 
•  {Students  in  Divinity.  II3'  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  bvu.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  IJl.  London  :  Wai’d  tS:  Co. 


Tuts  volume  will  scarcely  mei't  the  expoctatioii.s  excited  by  its  title- 
page,  nor  should  we  wi.sh  to  see  it  in  extensive  eireulntiou  amongst  the 
second  class  speeilied.  It  is  certainly  not  up  to  tlic  rcipiin'meiits  of 
the  day,  and  would  fail  to  exercise  a  liealthy  inllueneo  ou  the  rest*arehes 
and  views  of  ‘  Students  in  Divinity.’  We  <jue.stion  wlictlier  this  el  .ass 
was  mueli  in  the  view  of  the  author  in  the  prej)arati()n  of  his  work.  The 
appearance  of  it  gives  an  amhiti<ms  air  to  the  j)i»rU)ri nance  wldeh  the 
preface  d(M*s  not  justify.  Spt'iiking  in  the  latter  of  the  •“Outlines,’’  as 
having  been  originally  deliviTCMl  from  the  ]>ulf)ii,  Mr.  Clark  expresseu 
the  hope  that  ‘  they  may  be  rend  in  private  with  profit,  especially  by 
parents  for  the  Instruction  of  tlair  eliiklren,  ami  by  all  members  of 
Christian  churches.’  Thi.s  language  correctly  dmgiuites  the  prcviuec 
of  the  work,  and  for  this  it  is  well  fitted.  Clear  in  its  style,  distinct 
in  the  enunciation  of  its  views,  evangidieal  in  its  spirit,  ]>artaking 
largely  of  the  excellencies  of  the  older  theology  with  a  somewhat 
greattV  frcedoni  than  that  theology  sanctioned,  it  is  vv’ell  litti'd  to 
instniet  and  k*ad  on  the  youthful  mind  into  yet  larger,  more  consecutive, 
and  profound,  view.s  of  God’s  economy  than  arc  ])i*eyah*iit  amongst  us. 
The  present  volume  consists  of  three  (xmrses  of  leetures ;  the  lirst  de- 
votiKl  to  the  Kecessitv,  Advantages,  Evidences,  ami  A  iithoritT  of  lv4‘Ve- 
lation;  the  second  to  the  Kxist<‘uce,  Natural  ami  Moral  Attribute^ 
the  Decn‘es,  Works,  Government  and  Frovidmee  of  Gml ;  and  the 
thinl  to  the  Original  State  of  Man,  his  Fall,  the  Moral  Law,  tlni 
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Covenant.'^,  and  the  Abropration  of  tho  Old  l>isj>onsation.  ’  Two  other 
volumes  are  to  follow — K)ne  eontainiiiLr  the  Doctrine  of  (.'hrist  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  other  the  Doctrine  of  Conversion  Th.)!’  the 
Church,  the  Invisible  World,  and  of  a  Future  State.  Wo  do  not 
stop  to  analyse  this  plan.  It  is  clearly  0]»cn  to  objections,  some  of 
which  will  probably  occur  to '  most  readers.  Viewing  the  present 
volume  ill  Teferenee  to  the  more  limited  and  unassumiiii;  pruviuce 
n‘tem<l  to  in  tin*  preface',  wc  cordially  oouiniend  it  ti>  our  readers. 
Without  orijjrinality  or  profoundness,  ^iviuj^  no  indications  of  deep 
research  or  [of  subtle  th()ii^ht,  destitute  alike  of  scholarship  and  of 
genins,  it  may  yet  answer  a  useful.  ])urposo  witli  a  class  too  fret|uently 
overlooked.  Whether  such  ]>erson8  are  likely  to  he  attraetod  by  this 
fonn  of  religious  instruction  is  another  (|iiestioii,  (0i  which  we  (.oufess 
our  douhts.  If,  however,  they  are  induced  to  S(.‘ck  ^Ir.  Clark's  eoiu- 
});uiionsIiip,  they  will  find  him  a  pleasing  guide,  who  is  Content  to  lead 
them  in  an  easy  if  not  a  llowery  path. 


Gcoloji/ :  iffi  F'uctii  anj  Us  Fictions;  oi\  the  ^{loJetrn  Thrones  of 
Geoloifists  Contrasted  irith  the  ^Indent  Fecords  of  the  Creation  and 
the  lieluye.  Uy  W.  Fife  Tayler.  Feap.  Svo.  j)[>.  27‘J.  London : 
lloulston  &  Stoneman. 

This  work  consists  of  two  ])arts.  The  lirst  contains  an  account  of  the 
leading  facts  of  geology,  and  being  subservient  to  what  follows,  it  should 
be  well  studietl  i>y  those  who  w(»uhl  fairly  weigh  the  author’s  I'cason- 
ings.  Tlu*  second  ])art  of  the  volume  discusses  the  theories  which  geolo¬ 
gists  have  founded  on  the  acknowliHlgiHl  facts  of  the  science,  and  attempts 
to  show  their  inconsistency  both  with  reason  and  with  Seriplure. 
i laving  bi*!*!!  led  to  an  examination  of  the  siibjtM.d  of  geology,  Mr, 
Tuvler  li;is  arrivcnl  at  the  eonclusimi,  that  whilst  its  farts  are  ineoiitro- 
vertihle,  the  inferences  deducivl  from  them  are  in  many  eases  very 
i]ue.stionahle,  lK.*iug,  in  his  judgimmt,  ‘  not  only  founded  on  data  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain  and  insutlu*ieut,  but  actually  at  variance  with  many 
of  the  ]>henonu‘na  of  the  earth’s  surface,’  as  described  by  some  ot 
the  most  celebrated  geologists.  We  aiv*  not  pr(*pared  to  adopt  all 
Mr.  Tayler’s  views,  hut  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are 
entithnl  to  resp(*ctful  and  attentive  consideration.  Th(‘  suhjnd  is 
a  largo  one,  and  calls  for  much  thonght ;  and  if  it  should  tuni  out 
— .as  we  susjicet — that  geologists  have  beiMi  too  hasty  and  swt*epiug 
in  their  generalizations,  we  shall  have  hiit  another'  illustriUion 
of  an  infirmity  common  to  our  race  in  all  analogous  cases.  The 
ditlicultios  which  have  been  encountered  in  ro<*oneiling  the  Mosaic 
narrative  with  the  teachings  of  g(H>logv  give  an  iiniK>rtiinee  to  the 
matter  which  cannot  he  too  highly  c*stimated.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  a  grave  subject  we  accept  Mr.  Tavler’s  volume  with 
thanks,  and  give  it  a  conlial  introduction  to  our  friends.  AW  should 
he  glad  to  see  it  answered  by  such  a  Christian  geologist  iis  tlie  late 
Dr.  Fve  Smith. 


imiKF  ^'OTICKS.  74<> 

Thff  Omi  Booh ;  0}\,JIormriLwL  tried  bj/  its  own  StanJnrjH 

r^li^iison  and  Script urs.  J)y  T.  W.  1*.  .Tayklor.  Tost  Svo. 

.  pp.,2lK).  J#>ndon  ;  l^artrUlije,  6ake}\  i!c  C\>.  f 

This  Vohirhe  is'tknlk-ateil  to  the  Conmutt»‘<‘  uf  tho*  Minion  City 
Mission,’  and  is  a  very  opportnno  publiialion.  The  rise  and  pro^'ixvs 
off  Monnoiiism  are  ainoncfst  the  strani^est  tacts  oITIh^  day.  \\V  luite 
b(vn  •  afHjustomed  to  rcLrard'  if  as  so  monstrously  cmmemiH  as  to  be 
unxTx^rthy  ot  serious  notice.;  It  is,  however,  a calls  tor  vxaiuina- 
tion' and  exposure.  ‘It  is  time,’  says  Mr.*  TayhhT,  /  Invi-use  of  tlw 
vilenoss  ot‘>tho  doetnnes  fcaui,dit,  bei-ausc  of  the  extent  to  u  hieli  the 
Coi\ta^iondias*s])re:v<l,  and  heeause  ot*  the.siH  inl  evils  jls  well  as  dark 
supt  i-stfition  involved,  that  the  entire  sy.steui  alu>uld  he  folly  ;wul  clearly 
exposed.’  •  Some  o4  our  popular  writers,  nmoir^  wlnun  Mr.  ^lavbew* 
is  ])i>‘H'nnnent; 'Lave  ^iveu  a  most-  unwarr.mtalOy  lavorahlo  view  of 
the  system.*  How  this,  has" hapj»eiied  wc  do  not  stoj)  to  iinpiire.  It 
is  enough  to  note  in  terms  of  stroti^  reproWtion  the  attem}ds  .which 
have  been  made  to  conciliate  puhlii*  1‘avor  towards  a  system  which 
eomhinos  some  of  the  worst  vfcc?  of  Mohamedanism  and  I’ai'anism 
with  the  ^diraseoloiry  uiul  forms  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Taylder  has 
llndertal^en  what  luvs  long  been  lUMuled— a  thorongh  Und  sifting 
cxainination  ,of,’  this  groat  bevesy  on  the  cardinal  points  of  its  j^>re- 
tensions  to  Divine  authority,'  its  maferialism,  its  olflces  and  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  its  morality.  I5y  a  patient  investigation  of  its  laws,  and  of 
the  pnblieations  of  iU'advocates,  Im'  establiFlie.s  rigainst  it  the  fearful 
charge  of  ‘miniaturing -to  .the.  desires  of  corrupt  hunianity,’  and  of 
givingi fearful  proinhienco  to  some  of  the  worst  evils  to  which  society 
is* liable.  '  We' nvommend  the  volume  to  the  careful  jicrusal  of  our 
renders,  aiul  should  he  glad  to  s<y;.HOTno  jiortions  of  it  printed  in  a 
ohea]i  I  I’orin  for  distrihution  amongst  the  ]>oorer  elassi's  of  thecoin- 
milnity.  'To  expose  the  aljsunlity  and.  wirkcdin'ss  of  this  li(*resy  is 
onty  of  the  first  obligatioiiB  of  tho-religious  tcarlirrs  of  our  day. 

t"'.  ' i  ••  I  ii  'i  ■(  .  :  •  ,  >  '  > 

Past  muT  Vr(^cnf,  [^'V\\c  Lectures.  Hy  Kicliard  C'henevix 
'rreueh,  r».D.  Feap.^Svo.  p]>.  2d2,  ‘  Tiondou  :  Darker  cC  Sou. 

M  vjiv.  of  our  reiwlers  iuv  prohably  aeiptainled  with’  the  author’s 
pivvmus  volwum  ‘  On  ,the  Study  oi  Words.’  It  has 'pa.s«iMl  rapidly 
through  sever4l  editions, 'aud  well  merits  the  Ihvor  it  has  •ohtained. 
The  present  voluiin*  is  idistinguihlm»l  hy  the  same  govKl  qualities,  ami 
cannot;  liiil  to  Kvare  a  like  iiuja#urc  4>i’  public  patronage.  Jt  ia 
foutulodiOn  a  sefH‘‘r^  ot  fo\ir  Ic^ui'cs^  dclivejred  in- tlw  spring  ol  hist  year 
to'the  pupils  of  King’s  Co)h‘ge  Scin><>l,  Lomlon.,  'I’hvso  leeiures  were 
Hul»st*4iicntlv  enlarged -and  recast  ,  and  in  this  imiKTiivcU  form  we ro 
duhvered  tot  the  pupils  of  the  Training  ScIkmiI,  \ViiH  lM*KWr,  ufM  wo 
now  iA»u('Alt  til  rough  the  jircss  iu  the  ImpiMd  Ix'iiciiting  a  yet  liirger 
ola:vs.  .iiiM  havo  supposed  luysclt,’  says  Mr,  'Irejich,  ‘  addreSbiuga  h«Hly 
of  voung  Knglishu>on,,all  with  a  hair  amount  of  ^ihusical  :km)wlcdgc, 
not  wholly  iiuacu^uainted  witli  modern  languages,  but  is)t  yet  with  any 
special  designatnm  as  to  thc'ir  luture  \vork  :  hai  mg  only  «vs  ^ctnmiked 
out  to  thcni  the  duty  in  general  of  living  lives  worthy  of  tho.se  who 
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have  lor  their  nathe  country,  and  Enpflish  fcv’tticir  native 

tont»ne.  To  lojul  swh  thron^i  a  more  intimate  knovvled^^o  of  thi»iinto 
a  ^^rcaler  love  of  that,  has  het  n  a  priiK*ii>at  aim  which  1  have  s<‘t  hei’oro 
mvseU*  throucrhout/  Thm  ‘aim’  has  Ixcn  at-tainal  to  an  extent  which 
is  really  gralilyin^, — di splay iiii^jnncii,  diligence  on  the*  ])ai't  of  the 
auth(»r,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  an  earnest  solicitude 
to  hencHt  his  reader.  The  volume  contains  live  lectures,  which  treat 
of  the  ‘  eoinposito*  eharaeter  of  the  English  language — its  gains,  its 
diminutions,  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  its  words,  and  the 
alterations  of  its  oithogi’aphy.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
unmeH.liate  luml  vei’y  earefid  )>erusal  of  all  'classes,  more  especially  to 
those  who  have  Invd  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education,  and  desiie 
an  ;u:eurale  kiiowleilge  of  our  literature. 


Human  Anafonui  Simplf/icJ,  in  a  Course  of  Three  HI  cn^ent  ary  Leefures. 
AdJrcsseJ  to  Youth  of  both  svjrcs.  B3"  John  Sihrcc.  With  a  Recom¬ 
mendatory  Preface  hy  James  Ogilvy,  M.D.  Post  Svo.  pp.  55, 
Coventry  :  0.  &  F.  King.  Loiuh)n  :  AVliittakcr  &  Co. 

W  E  owe  !Mr.  t^Ihree  an  apology  fur  having  so  long  omitted  to  notlec 
this  excellent  publication.  Wo  know  not  how  it  has  hapjHined,  but  so 
it  is ;  and  we  hasten  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  oui*  i)0\ver.  Om* 
regret  is  the  deeper  iis  the  publication  is  really  a  most  serviceable  one, 
Very  creditable  to  the  author,  and  eminently  conducive  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  apprehension  of  some  interesting  and  important  facts.  We 
learn  from  the  author's  preface,_.tha)L  the  three  lectures  of  which 
the  volume  consists  were  delivered  to  his  congregation  in  Coventry,, 
and  that  immediately  afterwards  he  received  ‘applications  from  several 
of  his  vouthful  audience  for  recommendations  of  suitable  books  on  the 
Kuhjeets  which  bad  been  discussed.’  These  applications  perplexed  him, 
as  he  was  unaecjnaintcHl  witli  any  works  which  realized  Ins  own  notion 
of  what  an  elementary  ]>0})\dar  hook  on  anatomy  should  be.  He  there¬ 
fore  wisely  yicldeil  to  Ihe  earnest  re(jntst  ol’  his  auditors  to  prepare  liis 
lectures  h>r  {nihlication,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  this 
goes  far  to  supj>lr  what  was  nmled.  ‘The  aim  of  the  author,’  lie 
says,  ‘  lias  lx‘en  to  master  the  subject  thoroughly  himsidf,  and  to  so 
;u*eomodate  his  stvle  that  ordinary  readers  inav  have  no  difliculty  in 
understanding  it.* 

All  nmlless  technicalities  have  hoen  avoided.  The  suhj(*et  has  been 
brought  out  of  the  oh.scurity  in  w'hieh  it  has  hitheido  existed,  and  the 
plain  facts  of  the  ease,  presented  in  easy  and  familiar  language,  are  laid 
Wforo  tl»e  reader  for  his  instruction  and  improycinent.  As  there  is  a 
gi'neral  prijiidiee  against  such  treatises  from  unprofessional  winters, 
^Ir.  Sibree  has  done  wisely  in  preiixinga  liecommendafory  Preface,  by 
l>r.  Ogilvy.  ‘  The  following  lectures,’  says  this  gentleman,  ‘  are  well 
calculated  to  atVord  much  information  on  the  stinicture  and  functions 
of  the  ditievont  organs  of  the  hmnan  frame.  They  ;ire  written  in  a 
remarkably  clear,  wmprehensive,  and  accurate  style;  and  are,  moiv- 
over.  interspersed  with  many  useful  juactieal  hints  as  to  the  care  of 
the  VkkIv.  a  considerable  amcaint  of  instruction  is  conv€‘yed  in  a 
sn);dl  compass  ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  leeturer  for  the  ability 
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in  tUe  oompUAtiouJ  To  s-ucli  a  testiiuoniiil  little  need  bo 
;ieKleil.  ibc.  publieatiou  luw  oia;  ooixUal  approval,  and  «ueh  ol’-our 
readers  as  ^Lvotit  iui  atteutivo  perusal  will  iind  tlnnr  advafiila;>>fo  in 
tlie  plL‘iisure»  ot  uM^meuted,  kuowlevli^o,  mid  the  more  soliil  piiu  gl' 
improved  liealtlu  i.;  '  ,  . 

Letters  oj  John  Cnhin,\\  Compiled. iVom  tke  Original  Mmmseript  and 
.Edited  with  llistoricid  N\4us,  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet.  Vol.  1. 
d  ranslatedlxom  tlie  Latiuand  French  l^ni^uajjfes  by  David  Cokstabiu. 
10s.  Gil.  I  b»vo.  pp.  Ul).  Ediubnrgli :  Coikstuble  tVr  Co. 

Wii  take  the  carlic.st  op^kirtunlty  oT  announciivjf  the  appeariint*^  of  this 
volunio,  which  forms  the  lii^st  of  four/  di*sif*ned  to  contain  at  least 
six  hundred  letters,  the  j'reater  jiorthin  f  which  iu*e  now  puhlished  for 
the  first  time.  The  import anec-uf  laich  a  eolleetion  eannot  he  over¬ 
rated.  ‘  Xothin^,’  siiys  Uie  translator,  ‘  can  exceed  the  iiitmvst  of  tliia 
corre.spondcneo,  in  which  an  ej>oeh  and  a  life  of  the  most  ah.'<orbinjj 
interest  are  retleeted  in  *u  st‘rics  of  documents  tMpially  varied  and 
^^emiine,  and  in  wlneh  the  familiar  efrusions  of  friendsliip  are  mingled 
with  the  more  serious  ([uestlons  of  tlioology,  and  with  the  luToio 
breathings  of  faith.*  This  cornspondenec  commenced  in  May,  1.02S, 
and  terminated  in  May,  1501.  No  future  historian  of  the  Iteforma- 
tinn  will  fail  to  make  mneh  nsc of  it  as  illustrating  the  charaeter  and 
histoiy  of  the  gi*cat  events  whieli  In*  narrates.  As  we  ^airpose  noticing 
it  at  some  length  m  a  future  article  we  shall  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  simply  reporting  the  apjiearaTrce  of  the  work. 

Conversations  on  Oe.o^raph^ ;  or,  the  ChltJs  First  Introthictioii  to 
IVhere  he  is,  U'hat  he  is,  and  IFhat  else  there  is  It  sides.  % 
Viscountess  Falmouth.  Feap.  Svo.  pp.  512.  liOndon:  Longmaiut  Co. 

This  volume  id  addrc.sscd  by  \iscountess  Falmouth  to  her  ehiJdrcii, 
‘  for  whose  instruction  and  ainuseuicnt’  it  has  been  }>rep;u-o<l.  It 
coutaLus  a  large  amount  of  information,  is  con.structed  in  tlie  dialoguo 
form,  and  is  a.s  attractive  to  the  young  reader  a.s  its  conU'uU  are 
useful.  With  f(‘W  ex(x*[>tions  its  statements  aro  iwcuratc,  hut  occa- 
sionullv  eiToi*s  arc  committed,  wldeh  suhsc'^iuent  revision  will  readily 
correct.  Among.st  these  wc  may  sp<.‘eify  a  sciiteiKS5  on  page  1)1)  which, 
aflirms  that  the  lower  orders  in  nmigary‘are  in  a  stiiU;  of  SiulUoiu 
little  better  than  slaves.’  It  is  due  to  the  illustrious  exile  yet  resident 
amongst  us  to  notify  the  hut,  that  though  such  wiis  the  former  con¬ 
dition  of  the  li\mg:a-ian  people  it  is  so  no  lunger.  To  the  honor  of 
M.  Ivossuth  and  his  eoinpalrioU,  the  gicat  body  of  the  llungarioa 
people  w'cre  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  l<*r  which 
they  so  nobly  struggled.  ^  ^ 

jL  Geographical  Diclionarp  oj^  (hr  l^oly  Scriptures,  incl udiny  alto 
Xoticcs  of  the  Chitf  Places  and  People  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha, 
Rv  the  Rev.  A.  Arrowsmith,  Svo.  pp.  371).  London; 

Longman  A  (  o. 

Tins  volume  has  been  composed  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  :ilford«‘<l  by 
illness.  It  puts  out  no  claims  to  learningor  originality,  hut  is  eonWnt 
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with  simply  aiiniii"  at  accuracy  arul  usofulnesd.  Au  account  is  fur¬ 
nished  ‘  of  every  place  aud  people  mentioned  in  holy  writ,’  with  brief 
notices  of  their  history,  toi)Ofi:raphy,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabi- 
tants,  drawn  from  various  sources.  The  refertmees  of  Scripture  to  the 
places  mentioiKMl  are  griven,  and  constitute  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  work.  Kxtensive  reailin^,  with  much  discrimination,  and  a  tho¬ 
roughly  religions  tone,  are  tlie  leading  characteristics  of  the  volume, 
which  will  he  found  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  to  the  biblical 
student,  whether  ministerial  or  not.  Such  a  work  has  l»een  long 
needed,  and  ^Ir.  Arrowsmith’s  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
theological  library. 


llisfoire  (le  Prance  au  Seiziemc  SieeJr.  Penaissance.  ParJ.  Michelet. 

Paris:  (’hamorot.  1S55.  [History  of  France  in  the  Sixteciitli 

Centiirv.  Itenaissance.  15v  •!.  ^licheletn 

ft.  %  -J  * 

Of  all  the  historians  of  France  M.  Michelet  is  the  most  popular  among 
his  countrymen,  lie  is  the  representative  of  the  prcpont  geneitdioii,* 
combining  (Jorinau  metaphysical  views  with  French  giiice.  "With 
Englishmen,  he  scarcn^ly  w’ill  find  the  same  favor ;  we  do  not  like 
generalization  to  the  same  extent  as  our  neighbours,  and  seek  in 
history  more  for  facts  aud  their  causes  than  lor  brilliant  \>ictures  and 
metaphysical  productions.  Still,  Monsieur  Michelet’s  Intnuhction, 
which  is  a  most  cLiborate  essay  on  the  middle  ages  from  the  Freneli 
point  of  view,  is  at  once  amusing  and  suggestive,  the  work  of  a  deep 
thinkiT,  who  speaks  out  the  truth  even  when  it  is  contrary  to  his  own 
political  ereiHl.  M  e  refer  to  the  most  remarkable  passage  (page  20) 
on  centralization,  wliieh  we  scarcely  expected  from  a  Frenchman. 

‘ Fentraliziition,*  says  Monsieur  Michelet,  ‘ruined  France  in  the 
fourteenth  and  filleeuth  centuries  ;’  still  he  cannot  refrain  adtling,  ‘  It 
is  do\d)tless  once  to  be  her  force  and  salvation.*  ‘  France  was  centra¬ 
lized,’  he  continiies,  ‘  to  make  disorder  general ;  centi'alized  to  turn 
roiuid  with  the  giddiness  of  a  madman,  to  extend  the  disaster  and 
bankruptcy  to  all  the  nation  ;  to  he  a  prisoner  with  John,  and  an  idiot 
with  (’haili‘s  VI.  And  i*ovaltv,  even  al>le  and  hold — Louis  XI. — could 
not  help  it,  as  little  as  Marcel  (the  loader  of  the  roused  people).  At 
the  lii*st  .attempt  of  a  reform,  he  was  abandoned  by  everybody  ;  just 
as  the  Trihuii  had  remained  alone,  thus  remained  the  king  in  liO*!:. 
And  why  so  ‘f  llccause  one  and  the  other  did  not  find  men  for  their 
work  :  the  character  of  the  individuals  was  Hattened  in  a  miserable 
way ;  the  moral  springs  were  broken,  their  energy  annihilated.  AVhen' 
the  king  was  to  act  as  a  king,  ho  found  himself  to  ho  a  king  in  the  void. 
Thus  it  happencil  that  the  abdication  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
centralization  and  royalty  led  to  nothing  hut  the  impotence  of 
royalty.’ 

M’hat  a  pity  that  such  teachings  of  history,  which  show'  the  miser¬ 
able  result  of  centralization  in  every  way,  were,  and  are  not  more 
IkhmU'iI  by  the  French! 


Print iU  -  f  tlift  orfliograplh’  nnil  sttlr.  of  rijanrrT 

iJifftVrff  ,^n(l^Pr$i^h/.,  By  Adini  tStilrk.  i  wil)  f rr f  prevent  liii iKi^rtiiiTOTCrtiPffiily 


collected  by  Mr.  Stark,  and  are  lim:  j  terij^ting  eliaraetor,  and  its  topics, 
j)rcscntcd  in  a  condensed  form,  so  as  to  thoii^h  not  exclusively  theological,  arc 
incat^j^lify  rc/p^irfmtuUs  vd^Muw.  |  y«i  pervaded  by  a  docitit'dlv  iTli^uwia 
staucciipf^YCT  mimcryi^  T|K'i|tppic.  ThoipnliJtil  dcpwftuieui  of'thc 

Toninic  is  a|)])ronriate  to  tIky  serfesj  i  wT»rlv*jis  euu^cutl^’  i^^'fnl.  ll.s  Ido- 
and  will  be  tound  as  instructive  as  ii  i^rapbieal  notices  of  distinirnis)n*d  ]>er- 
ij^iOu^rtaininfr-  >  .»-■  o  '*»(i  -i  j  .i'tw  ./J^  s^if^is  in  tlio  lifer.tTVj»rrd'rclli^M^)tis  world* 

niT  raom  tiaii*  rcomnioiily  pl<»i»sinirp 
Vul.  U..  Syo.  i  n;p.  i  whilst  the  anecibtcs  interspersed. arc 
Os,  I  ii)dipbu^ii:h  :  (v'onstublc  l  .wt'll  ch(»;{'u  ajul  appropriate,  ;i  ,  j 

The  fourth  '  vol nine  of-  the  Select  '  The  Hidoru  th  li/'c  s\f  Tko}Mi 
Works’^of  J>.  ClLalmei'K  |('onfauiin"  ‘  TUfirornl,  icriitcH  hivise(f.  inth  a 
fiftr-foiiY’scrimms’,' hbd  jncJmfhi'p^i  xn^^  Su^ipldjitruf  "h^  Jo^ph  \Vtjt  (h\  Sixth 
Die  jwrcdmfif Vohini*^,'itll‘ tfie  iwrrrtons*  edition.  Krap.  ^Vo.  (lO  'M)7. 
publiiditd  hi*  i)rii’('haliu(T!<i‘'liirtself,  Mnnehester  r  H.irrlsort  i  Srm.  — 'A 
W^clJigr  "witli  tbt'  idue.on  Isaiab  vii.  |  new. edition  of  a  Very  viistrneMve  me- 
\v|iir‘U)W7i8  j^ot  jmblisbed  !  until  moir,  which  has  alreaily  lu^u  cit}en- 
af|4tr  hih  dent  li.  Lilfe  UsTxrcdeees^ons,  sivel|‘CUXMilatexl.  Tlie  work  has  boeii 
the ‘volume  js  nriuttd  ctoscly^wilh  a  c;wx'lullyrcvi.scil,andls  uowfor  the  iinsl 
clcuf'rtnd  readanlc  t.vpc.  ft  iV  need- ^  tlilie  (lividt^d  into  chanters.  Anion^ 
IcsV  to  SUV,  thht^smclf  a*''ph1)li(‘ritibii  is  [  the  Society  of  k^nViios  it  lu-s  .always 
a  *"rent’tlKjoii''V(i^  A'  hwhuihmutf'  cldss  ,  heen  esteemed  .in  infhrcstine:  And  very 
wiiuhoj limit od  moaukl  prevented ‘their ‘i  Taluabld  arrtobioerniphr,  and  We  shall 
]>ui*cfa:un3  of.,  tkot  fonnetn  auil;,  nU)W»  I  ho  •rlad  to  lirKrtimt  it*  obtains 'a  jd.'koo 
cosily  cdil^p..  .,ii  !  ii»;z  »  oJ  jin  Uj<’  lihnuy  of  other  CiirisrtiwiK. 

,  Pin'tiMil  If  'ork-i.itf  ^<n*C(r,  [  l.'’ci'9(»iiillv  iulimutc  witli  ll.e  ti^uliiiff 

Edited lly  IWiert  %il.  Vol; IV,  I'ciiii.  I  men  daws  of  the  Qii.^kcr  )H)4>\,Mr, 
8vo.'  pp'^tiO.  2s.  bd.  :  jylui  I  KllwtK)d’s  j;;irratiTc^  tlirpwa  qmsjdcr- 

W.  VaA'CtiS:  Srtii.— rim  host  issue  of  j  able.  Imhi.  pn  the  pcrseciuious  they 
Mr. 'IVll’s  editioii*  or'tht^ ‘'F.ith'ce  of’’ eiidtirca,  .and  oh  the  noble  .sl;uul  they 
Et^lish  Poftiw.*  li  emitnins  the  i  -madf  for  what  they  deenfr-d  ‘  the 
‘ilkilit(TUiryM  Taira/ Court  of  ‘  frmn'Hjwitnalify  of  ilie  kingdom  <rf 
Lt^V«/.‘Tlu^  Asa^nddyof  f^de8,V‘Tho  .ClirisiC  d*  i  • 

Cimk^p  Jpul-  the  ISiifWipJjale/.  nud.^  Jlrtmvir  cf  Ul4  Ilnmpbr^  }  loUk 
‘Tlic  Yluwgr  ami  the  Letit.*.  ,  Ure;>l  j  jy^^tn  hi ^  Ji*vdf’uliu  in 

pains  have  bt>en  taiicu  with  the  text,  . /rwei  I  cne.  pp,  .120,.  Lumdou  :  llio 


Cimk^p  Jpuj.  the  ISiifWhiJjale/i  rtud.^  Jlrtmvir  cf  Ul4  Httm/ibr^  :  wUk 
‘Tlic  Yluwcr  ami  the  Letit.*.  ,  Ureal  j  Qkatytt^>i  jy^^tn  hi ^  Ji*vdf’uliu  in 
pains  have  bt>en  taheu  with  the  text,  .  and  l\’rie.  pp,  *120,.  Lumdou  :  llio 
jtnd  IHc  ihtrddUctory  nhliera  ami  ngles  lleligious  Tract  So<jiety.— Thctiuestioii 
vnll  irtAcimrt  Chaiierr  belter  has  fretjuenfly  been  asked,  MVlio  i.s 

known  to  the  re.ader  than  he  has  ( )hl  Umnj»hrey iiie  mime  h.-W  huig 
hitherto ‘hern.  iKxtcttHi'Cx*.  knfAvledge  Ix'en  funnliar  to  the  pwlJie,  and  the 
of  oua*  eurjv  litwatim’  is. evinced,  and  i  Tr.ict  tSoelcty  has  done  well  in  now 

every  intelligent  reader  will  he  gratelul  dispfUing  the  inxttctv  uhion  h.as 
to  Mr.  Bell  ibr  tlie  service  he  lias  \xiu  ..iutLerlo  suiroundetl  it,  hy  informing 
dered  to  one  of  our  classics.  Though  us  that  hf  was  Mr.  (Jeorge  Mogridge, 
X.S. — VOL.  IX.  3  c 
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a  native  of  A  shied,  a  i^ulmrb  of  lUr-  j 
minpiiau).  lie  was  bom  on  the  17th 
of  Icbman’,  1787,  and  died  on  tlic  :id  ‘ 
of  November  last.  Tlte  Tract  Society  ! 
made  coftsideralde  use  t>f  his  pen,  and  I 
his  product  ions  issued  troni  its  de-  I 
posit oiT  were  au'koiur^t  the  most  enter-  1 
taining'  and  instructive  of  its  pnhlica-  I 
tions.  The  present  small  volume  will 
be  road  with  considerable  iutiTCSt  by  i 
a  large  das*  who  have  hitherto  been  j 
ignorant  of  the  persoiiivl  iucideuts  of  | 
his  history. 

fjyKmiinn  of  ike  Grammatical  Slrvc-  I 
tvre  of  the  English  hangnage  ;  being  an 
to  Ewmisk  an  Improved  Method 
of  Teaching  Grammar.  (Abridged  bv' 
the  AuiIkm*.)  For  tlie  Use  of  iirliools. 
IW  John  MuUi^n,  A.M.  Loudon: 
Nimpkin  &  Marsliall  &  Co. — Mr.  Mul¬ 
ligan  has  given  a  cleur  iiisiglit  into 
the  science  of  Grainnmr,  and  smoothed 
the  way  to  its  attuiuinent.  His  ‘Ex¬ 
position’  ought  to  be  a  class-book  in 
our  higher  scliools  and  colleges.  It 
dt‘scrves  the  patronage  of  ail  wlio  arc 
engaged  in  the  interesting  though 
ditiicult  work  of  teaching  the  English 
language. 

Short  Argwmenh  about  the  J7i7/c;/- 
ftiem  ;  or,  J*laitt  }*roof<for  Plain  Chris- 
tians  that  the  Coming  of  Christ  will 
not  be  Pre-MillenMial ;  that  His  Reign 
on  Earth  will  md  be  Personal.  A 
Itook  for  the  Times.  By  the  liev. 
iM'ujamiu  Charles  Young.  London  : 
Houlston  A  iStonenjan.  iJs. — In  this 
small  volume  of  iiUU  pages  we  have 
a  comprehensive  vieu  ot  tlic  millennium 
question.  Mr.  Young,  with  much 
oexteriiy,  ilis^mses  of  the  argumnits 
of  his  antagonists,  and  vigorously 
maintains  his  |K)st-milieniiial  views. 
Though  wc  cannot  endorse  all  the 
opinii>ns  and  shailes  of  opuiion  advo¬ 
cated,  yt.*t  wc  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  general  cliaracter  of  tiie  work 
ns  being  in  acci>rdaiiee  with  the  Scrip- 
tun*s.  There  is  a  dogmatism  and  a 
li.irshness  of  pliraseology  in  Mr. 
Young's  style,  wliieh  subs(‘qucnt  cx- 
]HTieuee  in  authorsliip  will  no  doubt 
corriTt . 

Tonga  and  the  Yriendlg  Islands:  with 
a  Slrfch  of  their  Mission  Historg. 
li  ritten  for  Tottag  People.  By  SaraJi 


Farmer.  Loudon :  Hamilton  &  Co.— 
Tills  little  vohnne  oontaiuK  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  iufwmation  relut  - 
iiig  to  the  the  geography  aanl  nutnnd 
roduetions  of  the  Fricnidly  Islands, 
t  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  attnietivc 
style.  It  gives  a  succiuot  liistory  of 
tlu'se  isles  and  tlndr  once  dt^graded 
iidiahitants,  from  the  time  when  Euro¬ 
pean  intercourse  commciieed.  It  is 
w  ell  suited  to  awaken  in  young  |K  oplc 
ail  intcUigont  interest  in  (.'liristian 
missions.  Its  maps  and  woodcuts  arc 
well  executed. 

ih'aminatieal  Exercises^  on  ihc  Moods^ 
Tenses^  and  Sgntoj  of  Attic  Greek:  iriih 
a  Copious  Vocnhvdarg.  Por  the  Use.  of 
SrhooU.  By  James  Fergussou,  M.D., 
Rector  of  the  M'cst-eiid  Academy, 
Aberdeen,  &c.  Edinbmgh  :  Oliver  tV: 
BoyiL  ds.  6d. — Th(^  Greek  language 
is  studied  more  extensive^  now  than 
at  any  former  period.  It  is  thcrid’orc 
neccssaiy  that  elementary  books,  and 
other  facilities  for  tlie  acquisition  of 
that  laiiguagc,shouldbe  propiulionably 
augmented.  Frecisioii  is  so  inueh  re¬ 
quired  in  any  prcoi'ptive  work,  that  no 
other  qujiliiy  can  atone  for  its  alisence. 
In  ibis  essential  quality  tliis  work  is 
defective. 

Tffi  Ijeciures  addressed  to  the  JUork- 
ing  Classes,  delivered  in  the  Lyeevw, 
Sunderland.  By  Dissent  ing  Ministers 
of  various  denominations.  12mo. 
London:  Binns  &  Goodwin. — A  me¬ 
mento  of  a  noble  eilort  for  the  mond 
benetit  of  the  working  classes.  The 
effort  was  attended  with  much  success, 
if  wc  may  judge  by  the  lectures  now 
I  before  us,  and  by  tlie  large  audiences 
}  which  were  convened.  Our  s]uicc  will 
not  permit  us  to  dilate  on  each  lecture. 

1  They  are  all  good;  but  the  first  by  the 
!  Rev.  R,  W.  McAU,  entitled  ‘Chaos 
and  Cosmos.  The  Great  Artiticer;  w, 
(rod  in  Nature,’  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
I  tion  to  the  literature  of  Nonoon- 
;  formists.  \Vc  have  seidoin  met  with 
I  80  much  sound  scientific  knowk'dge 
i  and  so  much  dear  theological  truth 
I  compressed  in  so  short  a  lecture. 

The  iMnds  of  Hu:  Messiah,  Mahomet, 
\and  the  Pofie ;  as  visited  in  1851. 
I  By  John  Aiton,  D.D.  Third  Edition, 
i  Loudon,  Dublin,  and  Edinbui'gh; 
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t  ulUirtoii  &  Co.— lliih  work  ooiituiiis  I 
uioiv  valuable  iiit’orinalioii  lliuii  is  tt)  • 
be  louiul  ill  some  larger  oucb  ol  greater 
pretensions,  it  is  an  interesting 
volume  tor  tlie  general  read(T,  but  lor  | 
Uie  iliblieal  slmlimt  it  will  be  exceed-  i 
ingly  usciul.  Dr.  Alton  visited  many  i 
pLujes  mentioned  in  tlu*  Old  anil 
nearly  all  wbieb  are  noticed  in  the  I 
Kew  Testament.  Dis  dcseriptious  i 
arc  correct,  clear,  and  C{)neis(\  1 

The  Redeemer  »  Triumph  ;  or,  j 
ihc  Cerialufy  and  Gloiy  of  the  Ht^sur-  | 
red  10)1  of  the  diist^  at  the  cofni)iff  of  \ 
their  Lord,  A  Series  of  Lecturi's  on 
1  Cor,  XV.  l>y  Thomas  Coleman. 
Lonilon :  Snow.  2s. — Twelve  exposi¬ 
tory  sermons,  plain  and  evangelical.  | 
All  controversy  is  avoided.  Here  are  ; 
no  startling  theories,  profound  tiiink-  j 
mgs,  nor  elaborate  argument's.  i 

The  Anti^Subbut(tria)t  Defer) celew ;  | 
or,  the  Sabbath  cdahliehed  on  the  ruins  '• 
of  the  ()bfedio)is  of  its  Enemiej).  l>v  the  i 
llcv. J  .  (t.  St(‘wart .  London :  Nisbel  ! 
&  Co. — This  little  volume  is  an  able  i 
defence*  of  the  Christimi  Sabliath.  Its  | 
extensive  circulation  is  calculated  to  | 
correct  the  veiw  lax  notions  which  arc 
cntcrtirined  liv  some,  and  the  lux  con-  j 
duct  adopted  by  others.  | 

lAbrar)/  of  Bibtieal  JA.ieratun\  second  1 
vohuue  (iV.  iTceman),  suslaiits  the  i 
character  of  tlie  first.  Tile-  jiapers  are  , 
intelligently  and  candully  written,  and  , 
are  admirably  adapted  botli  to  excite  , 
and  gratify  a  taste  for  Bililical  know-  j 
ledge.,  wliile  tlie  price  places  them  ! 
within  the  reach  of  multitudes  wlio  ; 
have  not  access  to  lavgtT  works.  'Ihe  i 
subjects  treated  in  tliLs  volume  are —  ! 
The  Lake  of  (ialikx*,  the  Lost  Tribes  of  | 
Israel,  the  Cataeomlis,  the  (m’lU  i'es-  i 
tivals  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  ol  ! 
Herod  the  Great,  and  the  Apostle  Taiil. 
—  No  one  will  deuv  to  Dr.  Cumining 
Rinazing  fa(*ilitv  ol  tlionght  and  speech. 
llLs  works  would  almost  lorm  a  liorury. 
One  who  speaks  all  he  thinks,  and 
prints  all  he  s]>eak.s,  must  not  be  judged 
sevcrclv,  except  for  dvinp  so.  In  t^ub- 
Lath  Ereninf!  Read  in  f/s  on  the  Sew  Testa- 
f)H*))i-^St.  price  (is.  (Artliui  Hall, 
Virtue,  A'  Co.),  liis  admirers  will  lind 
bis  well-known  characterislics — a  gixid 


sr 
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deal  that  is  true,  some  thiugs  tluit  are 
striking,  with  occasional  inaceuraeie.s, 
and  an  almudanee  of  eommonplttct*s. 
— At  the  risk  of  being  doemcil  very 
eai'iial,  we  must  eonii*ss  to  ileen  n*gret 
that  so  much  ingenuity  should  have 
Ixu'ii  spent  on  so  Iniscless  a  Uieorj  as  is 
expounded  in  The  Hook  of  Esther^typieul 
of  f he  Kinydom  of  (iodf  by  IL  C.  Muit^ui 
(Hinns  iii  (ioodwiu).  T'ho  autlvur,  who 
says  that  his  eyes  have  been  o|Mmed  to 
the  Ixiok  of  Esther  by  the  Spirit  of 
(iod  in  answer  to  pniyer,  wTites  like  a 
pious  luid  sincere  man;  hut  this  fart 
only  inere.ases  our  grief  that  hr  should 
iuivo  fiiruisluxl  another  spociiiien  of  a 
chiss  of  puhli(‘alium>  that  liave  done 
iueiJculable  ini.sehiei to  both  the  churoh 
and  th(‘  world.  —  Thrtft'  Scriptural 
l/fssom^  iliY*.,  with  Obserratiotis  as  to 
the  mode  of  TeiU'hhuj  adopted  by  the 
late  AVt.  J).  iiu)t)t^  of  Christrhurch^ 
IhnnpsMrr ;  and  Sperimens  of  the 
iessous  prepared  and  taught  by  hm^ 
Ac.  (i*art ridge,  Oakey,  A  Co.)  is  part 
of  the  title  of  a  little  liook  wliieh  may 
furiiish  some  useful  hints  to  those 
engaged  in  tSunduy-sehool  instrurtioiL 
'riie  late  Mr.  (lunn,  of  (’hristeliurcli, 
was  a  reiuarknhie  man,  and  the  schooLs 
under  his  care  obtained  a  great  and 
desen  ed  r<*](‘brity,  w  hich  w  as  owing, 
we  apprehend,  more  to  his  )HTsouid 
(pi<Jili(*4i  tiuiii  to  any  peculiarities  of 
met  hod.  ‘  A  similar  method,’  oliserves 
Dr.  Harris,  ‘pnwoils,  i  sumiose,  in  most 
wcll-eomiuetcd  Hi  hie  elasse-s.  Nor 
could  it  he  wisely  adapted  to  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools  withoni  grciitly  iuereasiiig 
their  rlUcicney.’  —  The  Misuiunury  s 
Wifr ;  a  Memoir  (f  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hen- 
derso))^  of  l)emrrara,hy  her  Hushiiiid, 
seventeen  yciirs  a  mi.s.siouary  iu  ilritish 
(luiaiia  (Snow),  is  an  interest  hig 
i  account  of  an  cxeeJlent  and  a  devol-cd 
i  woman,  esjteinaliy  suited  to  stiiuulaU! 

I  and  encourage  Sunday* sehiMil  Teaelicrs, 
i  to  whom  it  i.s  drdieated. — Chnsiiau 
i  Thought  on  L  fc.  in  a  Scries  of  I )i.sroMrsrs, 

I  by  Henry  (iih*s,  author  i  t  Lectures 
1  and  FiS.says  ( W.  Allan),  roiilaiu.s  iimeli 
1  w  hich,  as  ‘  thoughif  is  vigorourt  and 
'.suggestive,  but  wliii'h,  as  '  ('hrisibiH 
1  lliouglit.,’  is,  in  our  \icw,  .seriously 
t  defective. 


Ixrnicra ,D'f  tlir  3J!ni4., ;; 
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The  Lir.ERATiox  of  Kehuion  Society  irBEU  its  Annc.u- 
^Iketi^o  oy  THE  2ni).  The  ..Council  iisseml>le(l  lit  liiJloy’tt  ilott.4, 
in  tho  luorning,  anil  the  lloport  wliich  was  presonW  by  tlio,Kxi*<nitive 
Coiinnittcc  was  highly  cncouraghig,  auil-,st‘ronglA';.x*out'uMna1x>ry  oi‘ 
the  claims  of  the  Society  oh  the  support  -or,, all  Jhitish  voUiuturies. 
As  we  were  not  quity  IVienvUy  to  the  alteratMJU  ’ mudej-a  short  tjine 
suuic  In  the  title  ol'  tJie  association,  we  may  he  allo^voll  mw  to;  say 
that  what  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  has  gone  -  liu*  to  rc^iove 
our  scruples.  The  Society  is  evidently  makhig  w’liy -amongst  tliose. 
who  stood  alool’.^ironi  its  eaidier  moyenieuts.*  We  rejoice  at  the 
fact,  and  will  not  ipierulously  advert  to  the  misconbt'|jtions  and  idle 
charges  to  which  it  was  then  subject.  It  is  .enough  .that  support  is 
now  rendered.  It'  ought ^  i>ossibly  to  have  Ik'CU  given  earlier,  hut 
whetlier  so  m*  not,  ,we  congratulate  tlie  Society  ou.  its  having  eou- 
ciliated  uianv  who  lorinerlv  stood  aloof,  and.  we  trust  that  the 'work 
of  conversion  will  proceed  at  a  rajiidly  Lnereased  rate.,.  We  do  uot>, 
liowever,  attribute*  the  increased  support  obtained  Avholly  to  tlie 
alteration  of  the  Society’s  title.  Thisj  has ,  no  doubt  done  luueh 
in  the  way  of  alVoiding  an  opportunity,  to  those  who  were  otherwise 
inclined  to  give  in  their  adhesion.  The  Society  ^  has,  , heeoiue  more 
jiraeticul,  and  as  such  is  hetU'r  suited  to  .engago  general  supjiort, 
Eipially  faithful  in  the  enunciation  of  general  principles  it, takes  more 
cogui/.anoe  of  the  passing  phases  of  the  Church  cpiestion,  luid  the  bene- 
lieial  result  is  shown  in  tlw*  O.xford  University  Hill  of. last  si*ssiou,  and 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Cliureh-lUte  question. ;/ We  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  friends  those  portions  of 
the  CoininitU'c’s  Keport  winch  refer  to  these,  two  ^ubjeiits.  i 
We  aiv  glad  to  tind  that  an  J£Icct^nil  Committee  f  has  been  formed 
under  the  presideucy  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morky,  xrilli  the  liev*  C.  S.  Ihyee 
as  seeretarv.  These  gentlemen  iu*e  well  known,  and  their  iii)i)ointnK‘iit 
will  lie  received  by  the  .whole  Noneoufoi’mist  l»pvl^v  as  ai>" earnest  of  the 
riglit-niinded  and  7x‘alously  praeticid  course  which  .will  bo , pmsued. 
‘If,’  says  the  lleport,  ‘  the.  last  general  election  eiiahlod  dissentoiv, 
with  imperfect  preparation,  and  without  a  ceutri^l. agency,  to  acquire 
unexpeeled  [Militical  .strength,  auother  dissolution  of  i*urliiunent,  umkr 
more  iavourahle  auspices,  ought  to  witness^, success, on. n  far.  larger 
scale.’  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so.  Immense  elforU,  will 
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attention.  AN  o  abstain  consequently  from  luitieiiig  it  licre  any.  further 
than  to  ex^uvss  our  eordiid  eoneurivuee  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  cordially  adopUd,  that  ‘  The 
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Council  ivltorates  its  objection  to  “  ministers’  inonev”  levied  for  the 
support  ot  the  Irish  jSpisc^)alian  Clergy,  to  tlie  Jxrt/ium  Donum 
received  by  Irish  Pn‘sbytcnansi  and  to  the  emlownu'iit  possessed  bv 


still  solicitous  lor  the  repeal  of  such  Act,  as  evidently  tendini;;’  to  hasten 
tlie  withdrawal  ot  t>tatc  patroiuip^e  and  support  from  the  Episcopal  and 
all  other  relippous  communities  in  Ireland.* 

Tiik  Maruiaok  Law  Amendment  Hill  was  read  a  second  time 
ox  Tin:  ‘bpRi  Joid  we  regret  to  report  that  it  was  carried  bv  a  very 
small  majority — the  numbers  beini'  ItVl  for,  and  157  aLrainst  it.  l)id 
>ve  not  know  the  force  of  pre-eonceived  opinions  wo  should  i^reatly 
marvel  at  the  opposition  it  eneounteo'd.  The  ar^nnents  a«lduci‘d  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  (lladstone,  and  others,  whilst  strikinj^lv'  illustrative 
ot  the  tenaeitv  with  which  erroneous  views  are  ‘i\*tained,  were 
so  lutile  as  to  leave  the  substantial  merits  of  the  (piestion  un¬ 
touched.  In  the  department  of  Hiblical  interpretation,  they  utterly 
taih'd  to  establish  evi‘n  ixprimd  Jacir  case ;  whilst  on  all  other  grounds 
their  reasonin;^  were  as  destitute  of  force  as  their  assertions  were 
sweepiiii^  and  rash.  The ‘splendid  fallaeit‘s’  of  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
pearc*ely  mislead  a  single  heariT.  (’hureh  authority  rather  than 
Scriptural  rule  was  obviously  present  to  his  mind,  and  was  in  some 
cases  so  clearly  uppermost  as  ought  to  have  a\vakcncil  suspicion.  With 
so  small  a  majority,  we  fear  the  lull  has  little  chance  of  passing  the 
Up|XT  House  this  s»‘ssion,  and  in  its  failure  we  see  another  j)roof  of 
the  imjioi-tance  of  im\)uing  the  youthful  mind  with  more  accunite 
views  of  religious  and  social  (picstions  than  have  hitherto  been 
prevalent.  Mr.  Spooner,  we  are  glad  to  find,  separated  himself  on  this 
occasion  from  his  ordinary  associates,  afHrming  that  alter  liaving 
carefully  examined  the  disputed  j)assagcs  in  LrviiciuSj  ‘  the  l>cst  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  he  could  arrive  was  that  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  was  not  only  not  prohibited  but  was  permitted  by  the  law 
of  God.’  In  this  conclusion  we  j)eri‘ectly  agree  with  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Warwickshire,  and  trust  that  fin-thcr  ventilation 
of  the  (piostion  will  win  many  converts  from  its  present  0|»ponents. 
Whatcu'cr  attempts  may  be  made  to  mystify  the  subject,  it  is,  in  our 
view,  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest  in  existence.  Scripture  does  not 
prohibit,  and  social  considerations  powerfully  urge,  the  alteration 
proposed.  Ecclesiastical  assumption  may  continue  to  oppose  the 
cham'^,  but  the  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  ol  the  community  will 
demand  with  growing  strength  that  the  restriction  by  the  existing  law 
on  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind  \)o  removed. 

Sin  Willi  am  Clay’s  Chuucii-Uate  Abolition  Hill  w  as  read  a 
SECOND  time  on  THE  IOth.  Tbcrc  was  nothing  snocially  in- 
A. _ ..i.r _  .i.iLnf.k  I inrtl  T*;ilfnprstnii’s  socech  is  the  oiilv  onc 
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may  ho  rcrr^wdcJ  as  a  signal  tri\imph.  ‘  Tlic  announceinont  of 
the  numbers,’  says  the  ‘Times’  of  the  17th,  ‘was  reecived  with 
jrreat  chccrincT  by  honorable  memlx'^rs  sittinjr  upon  the  ministerial 
benches.’  La.st  year,  it  will  be  remeinbere<l,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
on  the  second  readincj  by  an  adverse  majority  of  ‘27,  utkI  there  has, 
therefore,  been  a  clear  piin  of  55  rotes.  The  majority  of  this  yeiir 
would  have  been  larger  but  tliat  9t*renil  membt‘rs  arrived  too  late  for 
the  divi.sion,  which  occurred  earlier  than  was  expected.  Nine 
who  voted  agJimst  the  bill  hist  session  have  supported  it  this  year, 
amongst  whom  fs  ^fr.  Cardwell.  Twelve  mmnbers  of  the  tiovernment, 
including  Sir  R.  llethell,  Sir  H.  Hall',  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Osborne, 
Mr.  Tb^rsman,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Tilliers  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
voted  for  the  bill ;  whilst  five,  including  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
dohn  Russell,  voted  against  it.  Sevend  members  of  the  Oovernment 
also  paired  off  in  its  thvor,  and  the  hill  was  supported  by  some  Con- 
3cr\"ativos. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  speech,  to  which  we '  liave  adverted,  was 
indicative  of  the  peridexities  of  his  position  rather  than  of  strong 
personal  conviction.  It  eouveys  the  impression  of'  a  man  acting 
under  constraint,  and  seeking  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  deemed 
a  bad  case.  The  distinction  drawn  between  contributing  to  the 
ministratiorrs  of  religion  and  a  mipport  of  the  fabrics  in  which  its 
services  are  conducted,  displays  n  ‘singular  inaptitude  to  a|')pi’eciate 
the  force  of  conscientious  objections.  To  our  minds  the  distinction 
woiirs  rather  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  than 
of  a  conviction  clcarl}"  and  strongly  held.  His  Lonlship  asserted 
a^in  and  again  that  the  churches  were  nafiamd  lyroperty,  in  which, 
or  course,  \\x’  are  one  with  him,  and  he  founded  on  this  plea  the 
habilitv  of  the  public  to  support  them.  As  national  institutious  we 
acconl  with  this  view ;  but  when  itpprojrria'ied  ns  they  ai’c  uuircrsally 
to  the  worship  of  a  sect,  this  chartveter 'is  merged,  and  to  su]^Y>ort 
the  fabric  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpOHCS,  to'  support  the  worship 
maintained  withrn  it.  We  have  imagined  ourselves  to  l>e  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  Dissenters  on  this  subject,  but  wx*  confess 
to  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  his  lordship  athnued  to  he  a  ‘  well 
known  fact,  that  many  of  them  eoutrihnte  ^'cheerfully  and  without 
repugnance*  to  the  rate  under  discussion.  That  many  Dissenters  deem 
it  right  to  pay  the  tax  when  deinandod  we  well  know;  but  until  this 

assunnee  we  wen?  ignorant  of  any  such  complaccncv  as  is  alleged 
to  be  felt.  ‘  1  V 

The  most  ringnlar  portion  of  this  halting  and  very  unsatisfactory 
spei'ch  wjis  that  which  refemn:!  to  the  duty  of  the  (fovemnient 
to  take  up  the  que.stion.  ‘  Many  gentlemen,*  remarked  Loril  Palmer¬ 
ston,  ‘  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  propose  a  measure  ;’  and 
he  atlded,  ‘I  can  only  s;iy  that  at  the  pres€*nt  moment,  the  (lovcm- 
ment  have  no  proposal  to  make  w’hich  ran  be’ added'  to  the  hill  of  my 
honorable  friend,  or  which  w'ould  be  oaleulated  to  aft’onl  a  s?itisfactory 
solution  of  the  question.*  Such  a  diH*laration  is  very  marvellous.  It 
would  have  biHin  wise  in  the  Ifremier,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  ahstaiiied 
from  uttering  it.  It  was  only  last  year  that  Lord  John  Russell  in- 
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tcmipted  bis  present  collea^i^  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  in  the  mitlst  of  his 
speech,  by  sayinj^,  ‘  V\  c  Jo  j>roposo  to  settle  the  tjiiestion  ;  we  propose 
to  settle  it  next  session.’  We  know  that  the  present  AJumiistratiou 
is  uoininiilly  dilliercnt  from  that  of  List  yesir,  but  wo  are  certainly  sur¬ 
prised  that  Lord  .John  Itussoll  could  feel  at  liberty  to  vote  against  Sir 
WUluim  Clay  without  evijn  an  attempt  to  viudicate  himself  from  the 
change  ol  iusincerLty  which  the  case  suggests.  Tdic  promises  of  states¬ 
men  are  known  to  be  brokcu  reeds  ou  which  it  is  follv  to  rely,  but 
it  rarely  happens  that  so  simple  anti  clciU*  a  case  of  tergiversation  oecnra. 
ilie  position  ot  the  Ministry  is  tlio  more  discrcJitalde  since  the  })ressiug 
nature  ot  the  (piestion  has  been  admitted  dor  inanv  years.  ‘There  is 
not  a  single  question/  said  8ir  Kohei’t  i’ecl  in  18^5,  ‘excepting  that 
of  tho  Irish  Church,  which  so  much  presses  for  an  immeiliate  pruetieul 
settlement  as  this  of  church-rates.’  These  words  were  uttered  twenty 
years  ago,  and  yet  our  rulers  are  content  to  drift  along  tho  stream  of 
events,  unmindful  of  the  obvious  rLMjuirements  of  their  jiositiou,  and 
reckless  of  the  consequences  of  delay. 

The  ({ucstion  is  made  an  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
member  can  seeiuv  his  return  for  a  largo  towai  who  is  not  opposed 
to  church-rates.  The  Covernment  made  use  of  the  question  on  the 
hustings,  and  tlicn  attempt  to  deli'at  it  in  the  House.  We  thank 
Lord  Seymour  for  putting  this  liact  plainly.  It  is  well  understood  by 
the  country,  and  will  not  lie  much  longer  endured.  The  bill  is  now 
probably  safe  in  the  Commons.  We  do  not  anticipate  further  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  (Government  in  that  House,  but  wliat  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  measure  iu  tlic  Lords  wc  cannot  s;iy.  It  were  vain  to  predict, 
when  a  lew  weeks  will  solve  the  enigma.  At  any  rate,  it  is  due  to  the 
Upper  House,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  tho  country,  that  the  peers 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  judgment  on  a  tjucstion  iu 
w  hich  the  religious  convictions  of  a  Lu’ge  portion  of  the  community 
arc  deeply  interested.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  lias  moved  in 
evident  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  the  bill  amongst  their  lord- 
shi}»s.  Of  his  measure  we  say  notliing  more  than  that  the  time  lor 
its  consideration  is  passed.  JLqipily  we  are  free  from  the  necessity  of 
accepting  such  a  compromise. 

The  fuikm)s  of  University  lir.FOEM  \t  Cambridge  are  stox 


ANAIOUS  THAT  THE  (ioVERKMENX  HlLL  SUOULD  TASS  THIS  SESSION. 
As  far  as  such  a  thing  is  j>ossiblc,  it  is,  not  only  as  respects  Dissenters 
but  iu  regard  to  the  general  interests  ol  the  University,  a  reactionary 
measure.  It  is  obviously  lio])ed  to  settle  the  (|iK‘stion  ot  iiuiTcrsity 
reform  on  terms  by  which  the  objects  ol  uiuv'ersitv  reformers  will  be  as 
much  as  possible  dcfeateiL  As  introduced,  its  eiVeet  was  to  continue 
tlie  present  pow  ers  of  the  Vice-ChaiicelL)r  and  of  the  lleails  of  Houses, 
and  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  lower  degrees  only,  denuded  ol^  their 
civil  status  and  }.)olitic;d  atlvantages.  Defore  these  pagef  are  in  tlie 
hands  of  our  reiwlei’s,  there  is  some  ju'obability  that  as  rcs|>octs  the 
Hea<ls  of  Houses  the  (Jovernmeiit  will  have  given  way,  while  tlie 
titular  rank  [proposed  to  be  oouferred  on  Dissenters  h^  already  tub 
sileHtio  been  extended  to  the  higher  degrees.  To  the  existing  ai range- 
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nieuts  roKpcetin^  tlio  Viee-Chiincellorship  if  is*  understood  th<y  Oov^nl- 
incnt  are  determined  to  adliere.  -  ;  j  •  *'  .ii*  *  ii  *  i  •  I'i 
The  vice  of  the  Canihritbre  system  has  consisted  in  the  ndhen'nee  to 
the  ‘cycle/  hy  which  tlie  small  and  \mre\)uted colleges  command  hy  their 
number  almost  the  exclusive  ooutrol.ovor  the  atlairs  of  the  nniversitv. 
it  was  an  obvious  enough  arrangement  originally  that  'each  colle^’ 
should  take  its  turn’ in  nomiiiiitions  to  btlicoi- •’*  It  is  an  ennally  obvious 
improvement  that  when  the  lapse  of  -centuries  has  detinitcly  settled 
their  relative  merit,  their  duties  should  he  proportioned  to  their  proved 
capabilities.  This  the  Cambridge  relbrinei’u  asked,  and'  the  bill  dow 
not  4juitc  defeat.  'l  .‘J  *  U  i.  •:  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Oxford  hill  was-  under 
iliseussion,  the  opposition  i4>  our  claim  was .  fmnuled  -  on  the  im- 
possihility  of  admitting  Dissenters  to.  a.  share-  in  the  govcniment ' of 
church  institutions.  .To  anything  else,  it  was  said,  you  are  welcome, 
but  this  wo  rannot  <x>nsistently  concede.  i  Mr.  •^Vulpole’k  successful 
raid  u})oii  us,  just  in  (mr  moment  of;  triumph,  proweded  on  this 
ox])re.«5s  ground.  It  was  fo\md  allcrwards  that ‘in’  yielding  to ‘this 
representation  we  had  really  given  up  a  great  deal 'more.'-  'i'he  M.A.’ 
degree  is  not  only,  a  title  to  share  (as  members  of  the  Senate)  in  the 
government  of  the  university,  it  (inulifies  its  possessor -for  the  head/ 
mastership  of  every  }>ul)lic  and  grammar  .school  in  the  kingdom.  We 
might  well  waive  for  the  ]>resont  the  assertion,  of  a  claiiii  to'  govern¬ 
ment  which  can  bo  of  no  practical  value  until  our  numbers 'sutbec 
to  enforce  its  concession ;  but  it  ds  quite  another  thing  to  ahaiulon 
an  honorable  calling  o]>eu  to  every  .young-  Dissenteif  of  scholastic 
attiiinments  whose  inith  in-  life  is-  lK.‘foi’C*  hiiu.  We  are  glad  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  vigorous  struggle  may  lnj  exy>eeted’iirtbe-0()Tnmonf»— 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  vigiirDusly  -  supported  '  in 'The  country — 1») 
expunge  tliis  obnoxious  provision  from  .the  Lords’  bill/  ' 

We  wish  we  could  Ih3  satisiied  with  the  proposed  cominissioti.  It 
consists  i»f  liWfid  lumea  ;  but  some  areitoo  busy,  at  id- others  are  not' 
busy  enough,  to  intluenoe  iU  ^ action.  -iTlie' leading’ spirit  is  Lord 
MoNTEAtiLii,  than  whom  it  is  generally  I  felt  .a  iworse  choice  could 
hardly  he  snggi'steil.  -  '  .!  i  .!  •;!)  -i  J  !  •  • 

The  M-nASEUKS  ixrinuii-c’ED- i>*to  Faiili ament  in -hei.atiox  to 
National  Kducation  make, but  slow  .progress;.'  *  t)f  the  live  dulls 
now  on  the  table  of  tlie  lhaise  of  Commons  on  thi.s’stihjectj-onc  'i?  the 
Lord  Advt>eato’s  rtyeeted  bill  of  last  year,  in  sonic *point-s  mwlided  to* 
disarm  the  hostility  of  religious  parties.  iTlu'-ohjeet  of -this  hill  Boertis’ 
to  he  twofold;  ou  the  one  Imml,  to,  destroyitho  ecelesiasticul  charactei^ 
of  the  juvsent  national  system ,  of  education,  hy. 'withdrawing  the 
parochial  seluxils  from  the  lontrol  of  the  NatiomdiKirk  ;  aiuV  mi  the 
other,  to  subject  popular  odneation  to  the  siiperiiitendenec-  of -Covern- 
ment.  ThaL  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Churdilofi  Scotland,  *a 
large  juut  of  the  jaipuiatioU'  should,  dttiire. , the  i  fornwr  .of  those 
changes  is  natural  tuiough ;  hut  we  regret :  that  their  ancient  love 
for  a  national  *  system  i»f  iHlueat ion  .  should  make  them  willing  to 
sujKjrsede  an  ecclesiinjULTil  yoke  only  by  a  secular  one.*  The  hill  waa 
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rcail  a  second  time  ou  tlie  27th  ol*  April,  hr  a  majority  of  210  to  17 L 
Mr.  Hruce  iininediatcly  ^avc  notice  that,  on  tlic  motion  h)r  ^oin^ 
into  cominiUeo,  lie  should  move  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  divide  the 
bill  into  two;  one.  inchuliu^  all  that  relates  to  parochial  schools,  j)re-' 
sor vine;  Alicia’,  present  ecilcBiastical  character;  and  the  other  ])rovidin^ 
for  .;t 1 10  institution  ot  new  and i  public  schools,  to  l)e  subjected  u 
secular  .iMU’djui  ediKtation.  I'Tlie  curi*yin^  of  Mr.  Hrnce’s  motion 
would,  ol'tDurse,  have  latally  daina^ial  the  hill  in  Uie  eves  of  its 
priiicipid .  supporters ;  .  it  was  iiej^ativtHl,  however,  by  a  majority  of 
only  ci^ht;.votos— a  luajority.so  small  that  the  hill  is  not  now  expivtotl 
to  make  its  way  tliroui^h  the  House,  at  least  during  the  present 
session.  ^u  •.  r  i  .  .  •  ’•  •’  M 

.  Of  the  ICnjL'lish  bills,  tlnrt  of  Mr.  l)enisoTi,providinfrfor  the.  schooling* 
of  the  vidJdrou  ol  lout^door.ipiuipers — a  hill  of  whieli  we  have  ahva<ly 
expressi.’d  our  general  aj^prohation^is  the  only  one  whieh  luis  i-trooted 
progress,,  ilavinjj^.  been  ri'ud  a  second  time  without  om>ositioii  or 
debate, .it  went  through  eoniinittoe  on  the  21st,  with  an  ainendnient 
whieh  removes  the- principal  objection  wc  enteiiaineil  to  it.  It  is  likely 
to  liivToiuo  the  law  of  the  land. 

mie;  second  ivadiu!!^  of  Sir  .Jolin  Ikikin^ton’s  bill  wa.s  iixeil  for  the 
3rd  of  May,  w'liHii  Mr.  Henley,  INI. I*,  for  ( )xl‘ordshiri‘,  moved  tluit  it  l»c 
road  that  .day  , six  inontlis. .  I'hisiw'as  the*  more  rcniarkahle,  not  only 
oil  .aeeouut  oti  the  political  connexion  of  the  rii^ht  lionorahh*  ^entk*- 
man,  but  oii  iuccount  more  particularly  of  the  ckise  personal  friend¬ 
ship,. which  has  liir  many  years  subsisted  between  him  and  Sir  .1. 
Pakin^tuu.  I  W  ithout  i  endorsiuf^  every  sentiment  uttertnl  by  Mr. 
Henley,  we. can  sinecifly  say  that  we  sympathize  in  the  general  tenor 
of  his  viewSy  audi  tluit' we  greatly  rejoice  to^  mvivo  them  fnun  so  un¬ 
looked-for  aJid  inlluentuil  a  <piarter.  ^  'J'he  debate  stands  adjourned  ‘  till 
after  Whitsuntidu/f  In  the  ine:intinie,  neither  Mr.  Milner  (tihsmmor 
Lprd  fl.  dtusscll  will  ventun*  further  with  th<*ir  respective  hi  llstill 
they  S4‘C  wJiat.treuLiuciit'the  House' lh»s tows  on  that  of  their  eonipeer. 
ltuuv*rs  are  ailoatiofi.a  scheme  for  reading  all  the  thn*^’  hills  a  seixmd 
time,  and  then  rclerring  iheiu'ito  u  .select  eoiiunittee ;  Isit  we 'very- 
niueh  doubt  wliether  tlie  bill  ft>r  secular  education— *for  su<*l»  is  Mr. 


Gib.sou’.s— ^will  get  so  far.  i  iTh'ii  session,  neyertheli'ss;  wears  aWay,  and 
but  little  sjiaci’ for  ellwtivo  work  remains.  >  •  i . 

To  .this  account  off  the  hills  before  the  Hmise,  it  is  pro]>er  to  add, 
tluit  one  or  two  discreditable  attempts  have  hcMMi  made  to  obtain  its 
consent  ti)  a  greatly  inereastHl  i  ihieatioiml  grant  for  the  Ponnnitt<s»  of 
Privyi.CouUeil  without  explanation  attempts  whieh  tlu^  vigilance  of 
some  members  has  defeated.  •  Some  nsidnl  ami  important  retfirns 
alrfo  liavo  beiui  ordeix*d,  oi1  the  motion  of  Mr.  fl:idHe]<l. 

-  AjfoTiLEH  Attempt  th)  ’niKconiAOK  Stnuat  TRAuryu  tiT 


LkoiseA-TITE  KxACTNfEyT  is  liefore  tlw*'  ('ommons.  Lord  Kol>ert 
(irosvenor,  Viscount  'Hhrington,  and  Mr.  Montagu  (liandsT.*,  have 
iiitixxhieed ' a  bill,' eonsisting-ol  sixteen  olau^i's,  *  t<>  ]>rev4*nt  trading 
on  Sunday  .within  the  hnetrojmlitan  ^Mdlee  district  amP  Pitv'  ot 

London,  and  the  liberties  tliereof.’  'I’his  4les<Tiption  inust  be  takiTi 
•  111  i!.r  .!.. .  MU...  ine<iieines 


with  sonic  considerable  moditieations. 
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not  urtootoil.  Milk  arid  crf*nm  may  l>o  sold  before  nine  and  after  ten 
o’clock  ;  newspapers  alter  ten  o’clock  (a  sop  to  the  cheap  weekly 
iournuU  ) ;  fruit  and  ixwked  victuals  before  ten  and  after  one  o’clock ; 
meat,  ]Mmltry,  tish,  bt‘fore  nine  o’clock,  from  the  JHst  day  of  May 
to  the  1st  of  OctolHT  in  each  vear.  The  doliverv  of  these  articles  is 


to  be  consiflered  etinivalent  to  tiunr  siilc.  Barbers  and  hairdressers 
arc  not  to  keep  oiicn  after  ten  a.m.  ;  hut  publicans  and  beei*sellers  may 
c;irn'  on  their  ‘onlinary  business'’  as  at  present.  '  Masters  are  to  l)c 
held  re*?ponsible  for  servants  acting*  undertheir  orders.  The  first  reading 
of  the  bill  pass<‘d  off  very  quietly ;  but  on  the  second  reading,  ^lay  ild, 
a  shar]!  jiassago  of  uv)rds  ensued.  Some  childish  fears  w  ere  expivssed 
alK)ut  ‘riots  and  disturbances  with  the  police;’  and  Mr.  Duncoinlv? 
was  jiarticularly  pathetic  on  the  sufferings  to  which  the  bill  would 
subject  the  w*>rking  classes,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hours  when 
they  ree<“ivod  their  wagi'is.  Seeing  that,  if  pressed  to  a  division,  the 


House  wouhl  not  reject  the  bill, 
referretl  to  a  ‘  select  committee.* 


its  opponents  struggled  to  get  it 
The  Home  Secretary  interlered  to 


stav(»  off  this  fate,  anil  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ‘committed’  on  the 


].‘Uh  of  .lunc.  4’he  inconsistencies  and  incompleteness  of  the  measure 
were  made  much  of  by  its  opponents  ;  to  which  it  \va^s  fairly  answered, 
that  it  was  as  good  a  bill  as  could  be  prepared  at  present ;  and  wo 
may  add  the  hojK^,  that  all  its  faults,  like  those  of  youth,  may  l>e 
eom*et«Ml  by  the  kindly  hand  of  tin‘e.  The  Marquis  of  Blandfonl 
diil  indeed  expose,  and  in  a  nervous  manner;  one  of  the  great  deti- 
ciences  of  the  measure,— -allowing  the  sale  of  strong  dnnk  from  six  to 
ten,  r.M.  ^Ir.  H.  Berkeley,  M.l*.  for  Bristol,  has  given  notice  of’ his  in¬ 
tention  to  move,  on  the  5th  of  .lum%  for  a  select  committee  to  impure 
into  the  Sunday  Act  of  ISol ;  but  this  proposition,  designed  to  please 
them,  mei'ts  with  little  favor  from  the  bulk  of  the  retailers,  who  have 
a  charaetiTistie  horror  of  parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  op(Tations 
of  their  ti*ado.  A  (leputation,  we  peiveiv'e,  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
tJeorge  (Jrey,  on  the  I7th  iilt.,  hut  the  Minister  discouragtHl  the  ho[)e 
of  the  law  being  aJtereil,  or  that  any  alteration,  if  made,  would  he  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  then  expressed.  Sir  S.  Bignold  and  Sir 
ti.  tiocHltnaii  aceonqmnied  thi»  deputation  !  Tltc  fact  caused  us  sin¬ 
cere  ix'gret,  and  we  trust  that  this  connexion  had  its  rise  in  eiifum- 
stane(*s  entirely  distinct  from  any  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  and 
olgeet  of  the  deputation  itself. 

The  FoiiMATroN  or  thk  AnMiNTSTRATrrE  Retoum  Associatiox is 
uiKpiestionahlythe  great  event  in  the  domcatie  })olitics  of  the  ]>aHt  montli. 
It  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  5th, 
sumnioncMl  hy  a  large  Isxly  of  I'equisitionists.  comprising  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  the  city  of  London.  Long  bidbre  the  hour  of  com¬ 
mencement  the  room  ami  all  its  avenues  were  densely  crowded,  w'hilo 
the  street  for  a  considerable  distance  was  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  the  multitu(h?  of  gentlemen,  including  members  of  Parliament,  who 
held  tieketsof  admission,  but  who  were  miableto  approach  the  entrance 
ot  the  hotel.  An  application  to  the  Lord  !Mayor  for  the  use  of  the 
tjuildhall  was  promptly  granted,  and  hirge  numbers  repainMl  thitherto 
a  second  meeting,  over  which  Mr.  Oliveira,  M.P.,  presided,  and  at 
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wliivh  resolutions  were  passed  similiur  to  those  which  were  carried  at 
the  principal  meeting*.  •  The  main,  ohji'ot  of  the  movement  may  bo 
learnt  from  the  lirst  resolution.  ‘That  tlie  disasters  to  whicli  the 


country  has  bem  subjected  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  present  war  are 
attributable  to  the  inetlicient  and  practicaJly  irresponsible  nian^^einent 
of  the  vai’ious  departments  of  the  State,  aa\d  urgently  demand  a 
thorough  change  in  the  administrative  system.’  The  Associatmn  has 
now  issued  its  lirst  ackhess  to  the  e<nuitry,  and  fix)!!!.  this  ite-  objects 
will  be  distinctly  learned.  The  AtlministratiYC  Ivefonn  Asx.)eiation  is 
no  luero  w’ar  orgamz:ition.  '  It  has  abundant  uuitters’  to  dcid  with, 
whicli  liavo  no  connexion  with  thowar,  and  whetlicr*  thei*e  be  war  or 
peace  its  work  will  be  continuedi  'i’he  etlect  oh  this  central  move* 


ment  has  been  electrically  felt  throughout  tlie*  empire.  Large  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  have  U'en,  and  are  still  being  held  in  our  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  and  towns,  mark(*d  by  no  jiarty  eliaructer,  passing  similai* 
resolutions,  and  indicating  all  the  appoaranecs  of  an  eariu^st  but  peaceful 
national  rising.  This  great  movement  has  betm  brought  about,  not 
directly  by  any  popular  fcelnig  with  respect  to  tlie  war.  This  ha.s  not 
been  its  cause,  but  has  only  furnished  it  wdth  an  occasion.  'A  long 


peace  attended  with  couimeiviiil  prosjierity  has  induced  a  blind  ac- 
(piiescence  in  those  deeply-seated  defects  of  our  political  ailmiuistratiou 
w'hich  the  sudden  eruption  and  the  horrible  disasters  of  wai’  have 


revealed  in  all  their  maguitiide.  d'he  whole  body,  how’ever,  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  are  now  t’airly  aroused.  The  people  of  every  party, 
condition,  sex,  and  age,  are  rising  in  all  the  might  of  a  peaceful  and 
enlightened  opinion  to  revolutionize  the  political  axliuuiistration  of  our 
country.  And  if  we  are  not  strangely  deceived  in  our  augur}%  this 


movement  is,  as.  regards  many  of  our  institutions  aj)parently  the  most 
stable,  the  ‘  beginning  of  the  end.’  Supported  by  the  convictions  of  the 
great  body  of  tlie  British  |>eople,  this  Association  has  the  hall  at  its 


foot.  Let  it  introduce  its  jH)litical  j)rinci})le  into  its  own  manage ‘ment, 
and  enlist  only  men  of  character  and  talent  in  its  ser\  ice,  and  it  will 
achieve  i*esults  which  will  revive  the  fortunes  and  ivgenerute  the 
political  cluunicter  of  this  country. 

-  VaKIOUH  itKLKaOUS  'AND  IbillASTUOiUITC  SOCIETIES  HAVE  RE¬ 


CENTLY  JiKLO  TliEia  Annivkjisaiiies.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
details,  as  their  number  precludes  our  doing  so  with  anything 
like  discrimination.  We  thendbre  content  ourselves  with  reiH)rtiiig 
that  these  orgsunzations  display  no  syrn])tom  of  exhaustion,  and 
that  the  maimer  in  which  their  proceedingH  are  eond acted  bespeaks  a 
gratifying  iuqimvement.  There  was  a  time  when  good  taste  was 
frequ(‘ntly  ottended,  ajid  much  inteinjierance  and  acrimony  were  dis¬ 
played  on  the  platforms  of  our  public  meetings.  We  confess  that  wo 
hail  our  fears,  suul  these  were  painful  in  propoi'tion  as  we  valued  the 
religious  ends  which  were  souglit.  In  our  e;irlier  days  we  U'itnessed 
instances  of  buttbonery  wlmlly  inapjirojirkte  to  the  gravity  of  such 
meetings,  and  have  since  been  condemned  to  listen  to  ambitious  dis- 
l)lavs  in  which  the  8])eaker  was  lur  more  j»yominent  than  his  theme. 
Such  things,  tliough  they  do  nut  jnstily,  form  some  excuse  for  the 
dispai'aging  remarks  in  which  the  witling  and  the  irreligious  liave 
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indulpd.  lla|>]>ily  there  is  a  marked  improvement  taking  plaee 
amongst  us.  ^lere  exeitement  is  avoideil ;  religious  principle  is  tnore 
prominent ;  tlie  real  strength  ot'  such  organizations  is  better  seen  ;  the 
heart  ol’  the  Christian  man  is  ap])ealed  to  as  the  genuine  source  ot‘ 
Christian  eflort, — the  legitimate  dwelling  of  those  graces  from  which 
alone  consistent  and  permanent  ellovt  cun  arise.  There  is  a  striking 
and  Very  gratitying  contrast  between  the  apeokin^  of  the  j>resent 
day  J4nd  that  of  some  twenty  yt^ars  since.  '  There  are,  no  douht, 
exceptions.  Imbecility  will  oeeasionally  vapor,  vanity  will  show  itself, 
the  little  arts  of  little  men  may  he  deteett‘d,  hut  for  the  most  part  the 
s]x‘eelies  now  (lelivered  are  gnivo,  earm*st,  and  in  many  oases 
impassioned, --‘the  pleadings  of  men  who  feel  deeply  inteix'sted  in 
the  object  sought,  and  honestly  seek  to  extend  the  like  interest 
amongst  others. 

^lost  of  the  Societies  to  whose  anniversaries  we  refer  complain  of 
the  pre.ssure  of  the  times  as  aH’ecting  their  treasurer’s  accounts  ;  some 
of  them,  however,  we  aix»  gratilied  to  find  adopt  a  different  language, 
amongst  which  is  the  British  and  Foreign  Bilde  Society, — that  nolde 
monument  of  au  intelligent  and  earnest  piety.  One  hundivd  and 
eighty-nine  new  auxiliary  societit‘f;  have  been  formed  during  the  year, 
constituting  a  total  of  ddl3.  The  reeeijits  of  the  Society  for  general 
purposc.s  are  i3>l,87iS  7s.  3d.,  being  £5221  18s.  7d.  more  than  those  of 
the  preceding  3’ear.  The  receipts,  we  are  told,  are  greater  than  those  of 
any  ]>revit)us  year  excepting  that  of  the  .lubilee.  The  issues  of  the 
Svwiety  fur  the  year  aiv  l,‘i5(),87(*i,  and  the  total  of  its  issues  from  its 
formation  are  21), 389,507.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  fact 
without  a  eheeriug  conviction  that  much  good  must  he  done.  Tlic 
bread  cast  on  the  waters  will  he  seen  after  many  days.  As  we  purjxise 
next  month  offering  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  our  publi(‘ 
meetings  are  eondueted,  we  add  nothing  more  at  present. 

1>  rONNE.XlON  WITH  THE  llELlOIOrS  ATsMVKKSAKTES  OF  THE 
Month,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  opening  of  the  Diorama  in 
Uegent’s  Fai’k  as  a  ]daeo  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist 
body.  This  event  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.,  when  two  sermons  were 
preaeluHl,  tliat  in  the  morning  by  the  Bcv.  William  Brock,  of  Blooms¬ 
bury  Chapel,  and  that  in  the  evening  by  the  Uev.  Samuel  Martin,  ot 
Westminster.  Of  these  two  discourses  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highlv.  It  is  enough  to  sav  that  they  were  cminentlv  a])pro]>riatc  to 
the  oeeasion,  and  were  alike  lionorahlo  to  tlie  ])reachers  and  to  the 
congregational  body  to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Brock’s  sermon  was 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  harmony  that  may  subsist  between 
strong  eonvietions  ami  genuine  catholicity.  His  views  as  a  Bajitist 
were  clearly  stated,  yet  no  Fiedo-haptist  could  fail  to  W  delighted  with 
the  spirit  he  evinced,  or  to  reganl  with  otlier  than  cordial  acquit*seenct» 
the  brotherhood  he  teiulereil.  Mr.  Martin’s  sermon  combined  rare 
qualities,  ministering  at  once  to  the  edification  and  to  the  ])leasure  of 
his  audieiu'c.  But  we  are  in  no  disposition  to  criticize.  Our  earnest 
desire  is  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  two  sermons  may  permanently  dwell 
in  the  building  where  they  were  delivered. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  religious  public  are  indebted 
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to  Sir  Sw  ^lortou  IVto,  Hart.,  for  tlie  ai)j)roj)riation  of  this  building 
to  the  j>ur[>o*K^i  of  religions.  wai*shii):  At  a  of  inoi'e  than 

itiluts  been  )uipe.ha«?d'and  titted  up  iii  its  present  style.  ThO 
nuinifieoiieo  (Evinced  is  lit^youd  all  }»rai.se.  The  exainplo  is  woi*thy  of 
universal  irniitation^  and  Wo  shall  bo  gla^l  to  fiiid  that*  other  W(*aithy 
men  follow  it,-— not,  it  may  he,  in  the  extent  of  the  henefju*tion,  but  in 
the  spirit  which  proniptvS  it,  and  itho  mode  in  whicdrit  is  displayed. 
The.  late,  iMr.  Tlmnias’Wilsou  Wiu*  a  nohle  iustanee  of  similar  liherality, 
and  his  moiaory  descrve^j  on  this  account,  jis  on  many  others^  to  be 
beldiin  lusting  vcheration.  '  Jletwcen  the  morning  and  evening  si»r vices 
a  livrge.j>avt(y  as?S(.‘m;bled  to-dinner.  at  the  T'itai*oy  IiOomR,'  New  Koad, 
wJiCre  Sir. Morton  l.Vt4)  presided.  Kefcrring  to  a' similar  .meeting  in 
>Yheii  151o0ttishni\y  Chapel 'w;us  opened^  lie  alluded  to  the  iutentioh 
he  then  expressed  ‘  to  leave  one-third  of  tlie  cost  of  the  building  to  bo 
defrayed’  by  the  vougregatiou ;  and  reported  that  this  debt  had  heen 
extinguishtH.h  ,  The  ichapeh  has  been  put  in  trust,  and  is  now  tlie 
jiroperty  iof  the  deuoiiiLnatiou.  It  is  due  to  the/ honorable  banmet 
to '.say,  that  a  moiety  of  the  debt  so  loft  was  diseharged  by  hiinsi'll*,  in 
addition  to  the  two-thirds  }»reviously  eontributod.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
Uegeiit’H*  Park  Chapel,  lie  stilted  his  pui*|K)se  in  like  manner  to  leave 
only  onMlurd  of  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by'  the  congregation  '  It  is 
not  often- that  it  fulls  to  our  lot  to  rejiort  such  muuiftce.nc<‘.  VV'c  d<»‘it 
all  honor,’ and- cordkilly  jiray  that  the  religious  object  coiiioTnjdiitcil 
hiay  be  fully  realk'.ed.  .  j.  •  >  •  .  ‘ 

.  The  Style  of  tlicichapol  is  *livzaiitme.»r.  It  has  :a  singularly*  novel 
appearanee,  as  its  arehitueture  wasinecessarily  vt‘gulated‘by  its  previous 
eonktruetiou.-.oTlie  JUiOruma  wasi  erccttal  in.  l5l23,  and  cost 
iueluding  two  houses,  in- Park-square.  >  The  principal  eiitraime  is  from 
the  , Park,  where  the  arcliitc'et  j  has  disjdayd  .singuliu* ‘good  taste  in 
availing  liiiiiselfi  of  j  tho,  spac*e.i  allbnlcd.  *.  T'lirec  door.s  open  '  from' 
Park-squaix)  1  iut4>  a^  vc.stibulo,Hfrom  whieliitwo  tlights  of'  stone 
steps  leiuh into  au« inner  halhii  r Thei'puipit  Is* of  Caen  stone,  octagon 
iui  )»laii,  ami  j, behind  iti  is-,  thei  baptistry,  liiiediwith  Minton’s  tikiij 
It  is  desigueelly*  left  opeir  art  a  ijtamliug  witness  of ’the  vimvis  which’ 
ai’c:  catxTtaiUed  ;  iou  a'' inUeh. ‘.disputed  topic.  -  The  ohnjiel  eontaiim' 
sittings  for  7oO  adidUt  on*  the- ground,  tloor,  and  5u0' in  the  gallery,' 
TTici*i*e  •  arc  also'  1300  free .  seats,  j  and  >160  sittings*  fOP  ehildiviil '  A 
lai’ge  room  lor  .week  .evening  services,  capable' of*  contjiining  <200 
porson.s,;is  attached.-.-.  I  There  arc!  also  miiiistei’s’  and  deacons’  vestrieR,’ 
committee  rooms,  ^C.,  luid  imdeC  tlm-cliapel  are  school  rooms  for  about 
500  cliildren.  'i'The  whole  style  of  the  buiMLiig  is  e.xceedingly  beautiful,: 
Tlie  re  is  every  thing  tblgratify  a  cultivateditartte' without  anvapjiroaoh 
to  display.  It  is  emiumt ly  appiMpriate  to  the  loeality,  and  the  entrance 
from.  Ivegeut’s! Park  is  unparalleled  in  chapel  arcliiteeburo.  The  work 
hart*  been  .executed  uiidor-dh^'  direetii^ai.  of  Mr.  John ifThornas,  of 
Paddington,  and  retlects. muelc  credit  s)n* his  good  judgment  and  taste. 

*  The  Ucv.  W.  LaiidelU,  late  of -Piruiiugham,  lias  .undertaken  the* 
mi  ulsteriui  .labors  of  the*  place,  and  all*  who  •two  coiieerned  forthd 
religious  interests  of  the  conmiuuily  will  earnestly  desire  .on  his 
belialf  the  sustaining  energy  of  •  llini' to  whose  worship  the  plaa*  is 
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dovote^l.  Wc  can  rowdily  imagine  that  Mr.  Landclls’  heart  sometimes 
sinks  within  him  at  the  tliou^t  cA'  the  responsilnlities  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  hut  there  is  much  to  encourage  and  animate  him,  and  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  distant  wlum  he  will  rejoiec  in  a  snccess  as 
marked  a«  that  which  Inis  attended  his  l*eUow-lalx>rer  at  Ihoomshmy 
Cliapol. 

The  NaTTOX  has  ■RECETn'LX  BEEX  DISOrSTET)  AT  THE  ATmrpTS 
KAUE  IN  THE  lii)i’8E  OF  CoAmoiirs  to  crush  the  honorahle  meml>er  for 
Aylesluurv.  There  was  a  semblance  of  ])ro|>ricty  in  the  first  attack, 
thoocrh  the  manner  in  whieh  it  was  made  awakened  universal  indigna¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Layard,  no  doubt,  was  guilty  of  some  en-ors  in  his  statements 
at  the  Liver|KX>l  dinner.  These  enx>rs,  however,  were  wholly  beside 
the  merit-s  of  the  great  question  which  he  has  boon  so  instrumental  in 
rjiising.  It  was  proper  that  tliey  should  l>e  reetified,  and  had  the 
manner  of  doing  it  l)een  tem]H‘rato  and  the  public  would  have 

gone  with  his  assailants.  But  when  the  tapists  and  the  military 

meinbi'rs  of  the  House  joined  to  clamor  him  down,  the  true  charaekT 
of  Uie  onslaught  was  seen.  The  effect  produced  out  of  doors  was  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  was  conkunplated.  Men  forgot  the  en’ors 
ol’  the  after  dinner  speech  in  the  eagerness  with  which  an  interostid 
clhpie  sought  to  hunt  down  their  victim.  But  the  tactics  of  Mr. 
Layard’s  assailants  have  been  as  unskilful  as  their  policy  was  seltish. 
Had  tlun*  been  wise  t  hey  would  have  left  him  in  the  wrong ;  hut  in  their 
solicitude  to  enish  the  man  who  exposed  a  vicious  system,  they  over¬ 
stepped  the  bounds  oi'  prudence,  and  have  done  lor  Mr.  Layard  what 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  have  done  for  him.  They  have  ol>- 
literatcd  the  reeolloetion  of  his  inaccuracy,  and  have  placed  him  before 
the  ])ublic  in  a  ]x^sitiou  from  whieh,  with  ordinary  care  on  his  own 
part,  he  esm  never  be  dislodged.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  what  took 
place  in  the  House  on  the  18th  res|>ecting  Captain  Christie,  than 
which,  excepting  the  previous  attack  already  referred  to,  nothing  more 
disgTiVceful  has  o<*ciirre(l  in  the  recent  doings  of  Parliament.  ‘  The 
honorable  gentlemen,*  says  the  ‘  Times’  ol‘  the  19th,  ‘  who  screamed 
and  hooted  at  the  member  for  Aylesbury  with  so  much  effect  last 
night  have,  ujieonsciously  no  doubt,  rendered  him  a  great  service. 
One  or  two  more  such  field  nights,  and  Mr.  Layard  is  a  martyr,  with 
all  the  immunities  of  the  class.’  The  conduct  of  Sir  James  (Iraham 
was  spc'cially  repiThcnsible ;  indeed  we  know  no  words  consistent  with 
the  amonitit^  of  life  in  wliich  to  express  our  estimate  of  his  wrong 
doing.  Anything  more  mean  or  contemptible  wo  have  never  wdt- 
nossinl.  We  Icjivc  him  with  uiiaffeckxl  pity  to  the  rtilm  but  terrible 
ca.rtigati«m  which  Mr.  Layard’s  letk»r  of  the  19th,  addressed  to  the 
eilik>r  of  the  ‘  Times,’  indicts.  ‘  In  his  anxiety,*  says  the  honorable 
inoinln'r  for  Aylesbury,  *  to  senvn  himsell*,  and  to  throw  the  odium  ol 
what  has  occurred  upon  me,  Sir  James  Graham  lias  not  hesitated  to 
state  calmly  and  deliberately  that  which  he  ought  to  liave  know’n  oi 
his  ow  n  know’ledge  to  lx‘  absolutely  false.’ 

*  All  hopes  of  immediate  peace  aee  ABATDOfJED.  Lord  I’almer- 
ston  ajid  his  associates  continue  to  talk  of  IIk*  Monna  Conferenc'e  not 
having  terminated,  but  their  language  is  vague  and  their  policy  open 
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to  p:rave  su^|>icioii.  We  were  never  sanp^uinc  of  good  result  from 
Lord  Juhu  Ivusseirs  mission  toA’^ieima;  Uut  the  retujii  of  liis  iordshi}) 
and  the  departure  of  the  other  negotiators  Iroin  the  Austrian  capital 
have  destroyed  whatever  expectiitions  others  may  Ivave  entertained. 
We  regret  the  issue,  hut  are  not  suqinseiL  Tlve  policy  of  Iviissia  from 
the  tirst  was  delusive  and  hollow.  The  ohject  was  to  gain  tinm,  nud 
hy  an  apixjanuiee  of  moderation  to  prevent  the  German  jH)wers  from 
tiiking  })art  with  France  and  Fnghind.  ^Phe  liussiuiv  envoy  to  the 
Fitnkfort  l>iet  has  now  formally  announced  to  the  (German  States, 
that  though  the  conferences  have  led  to  no  dolhutivc  residt,  the 
Czar  is  j)ropaivd  to  adhei’e  to  the  arrangement  ])rovisioiijdh’.  con¬ 
cluded  ou  the  lirst  and  second  of  the  foul*  points.  This  concession  on 
the  subject  of  the  Principalities,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
embraces  the  main  ]>oints  of  German  interest,  and  is  consequently 
adaj)ted  to  prevent  theGerman  powers  Iroiu  taking  ]>art  with  Western 
Europe.  So  far,  the  Czar  has  played  his  cards  skilfully.  In  the 
meiuitimo  the  policy  of  Austria  continues  to  W  evasive  and  tortuous. 
Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  her  overtures,  she  is  evidently  un¬ 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  l)eeemlH*r  tlui  2nd. 
Her  words  are  with  the  iillics,  her  dtvtls  with  Kussia.  Such  has  been 
her  ])osition  from  tlie  commencement,  and  such  it  will  continue  to  he 
BO  long  as  is  possible.  She  is  not  in  a  condition  to  break  w  ith  Hussia. 
Her  ])ast  misdeeds  cripple  her.  To  take  an  active  j)art  in  the  struggle 
which  is  jicnding  would  he  to  hazard  the  integrity  of  her  enqiire,  by 
arming  iigainst  hei'self  no  inconsiderable  portion  ol‘  her  subjects.  Wo 
could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  pity  her,  did  we  not  feel  that  her  per¬ 
plexity  and  humiliation  are  the  natural  results  of  her  ])ast  misdoings. 
This  state  of  things  may  well  awaken  serious  appreliension.  Were 
the  allii«  prepared  for  the  rcquiremejits  of  tlie  ci’isis  we  sliould  have 
no  misgiving.  Hut  it  is  plabi  to  dc-ononstration  that  tlicy  not. 
t)ur  own  ministers  are  feeble  and  vacillating, — the  sw^orii  adv(x?ates  of 
cliqueship,  dt'stitnte  of  genuine  patnotism  and  of  c*ommanding  states- 
imuislnp.  Jt  is  inqmssiblc  to  read  tlie  proceedings  of  Paidiament 
wnthout  feeling  humiliated  before  the  nations.  Anything  more  jejune 
and  spiritless,  anythuig  more  unworthy  of  the  memories  of  a  great 
fieople,  or  less  adapted  to  conduct  a  terrible  conllict  to  a  successful 
issue,  cannot  well  be  iimigined.  It  is  no  relief  U)  turn  to  most  of  the 
hostile  debates  which  liave  oc'Ciirred  in  either  House.  Lord  EHon- 
borough’s  motion  was  evidentl}*  a  mere  ))arty  move,  whilst  the  facility 
with  which  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  eonsenteil  to  waive  his  motion  awakens 
discretlitable  suspicions.  If  we  are  to  have  peace,  let  us  know'  the  con¬ 
ditions,  how'ever  humiliating ;  hut  if  the  war  is  to  Ik?  prosecuted,  let 
us  jiroeeed  with  determination  and  (iarnt*stness.  The  two  alternatives 
are  Kfore  ns,  and  our  choice  should  be  instantly  made,  (^n  tlie  2  Uh, 
a  debate  occuiTed  on  the  following  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli — ‘  That  tliis 
Hous<.‘,  having  seen  with  regi'ct  that  the  conferences  of  Vienna  have 
not  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities,  feels  it  to  lie  a  duty  to  declare 
that  it  will  continue  to  give  every  sup]»ort  to  her  ^Majesty  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war  until  her  ^lajesty  shall,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies, 
obtain  fur  this  country  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.’  The  discussion 
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wliich  ensued  gives  coloring  to  mucli  which  has  hccn  whispered  of 
late.  The  ohjeet  of  the  struggle,  it  is  now  alleged,  is  aeconiplished. 
Russia  has  heen  prevented  from  seizing  on  Turkey,  and  peace  should 
therefore  be  concluded  on  the  best  terms  that  can  he  made.  From 
much  of  this  we  dissent,  but  it  is  too  late  in  the  month  to  enlarge. 
The  debate  was  continued  until  nearly  two  o’clock,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  Mr.  Uisraeli’s  resolution  was  rejected  by  lUJ)  to  210.  A 
meeting  of  203  members  was  held  at  the  otlicial  residence  of  Lord 
ralmerston  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21th,  when  we  are  told  by  the 
‘  (ilohe’  that  his  ‘explanations  were  considered  most  satisfactory,  and 
his  refutation  of  the  insinuations  brought  against  the  (lovernment 
was  most  com})lete.’  We  do  not  ex])ect  any  good  thing  from  the  debate. 
It  hears  a  party  character  which  might  have  heen  avoided  if  Mr.  Layard’s 
motion  had  had  preeedence.  As  a  contest  between  Whigs  and  Con¬ 
servatives,  the  country  cares  nothing  about  the  matter. 
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